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The Real Food for Humans 


Eat whole wheat—the real food for humans—you 
don’t have to live on corn in order that the Allies 
may have wheat. 


There is plenty of wheat for Americans and Allies— 
but you must demand the whole wheat in all bread- 
stuffs. Kat whole wheat for breakfast—eat it for every 
meal—but be sure it is prepared in a digestible form 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat prepared in a digestible 
form—something that cannot be said of ordinary whole 
wheat flour bread. 


Shredded Wheat is whole wheat thoroughly steam- 
cooked, then drawn into fine, filmy shreds, then twice 
baked in coal ovens. Nothing is thrown away—every 
particle is retained, including the outer bran coat which 
is so useful in keeping the bowels healthy and active. 


Two or three of these crisp, 
brown loaves of baked whole 
wheat with milk and _ sliced 
bananas, or other fruits, make 
a nourishing, strengthening, 
satisfying meal at a cost of a 
few cents. 





Made Only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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ERIOUS thinkers in 
“4 Maine all agree that in- 
tensive culture of the 
summer visitor is the 
State’s greatest indus- 
try. The crop raised on 
y the barren rocks along 
the Atlantic exceeds in value the prod- 
uce of the great forests or of the lakes 
and rivers, or of the fabulously fertile 
potato-fields of the remote Aroostook 
country. Enthusiasts even hope soon to 
grow the winter visitor by cultivating 
the snow and ice with skees and tobog- 
gans and skates and sleighs. The dull- 
est tables of statistics call up to the 
most unimaginative a majestic vision of 
countless trains and ships converging 
upon Maine, bringing from every corner 
of the country, and from Canada as 
well, the human freight which is merely 
a sort of glorified seed-corn which is to 
produce by autumn the State’s golden 
harvest. 

Perhaps the most astonishing and 
symbolic sight of the region—though it 
has possibly not struck many people as 
such—is to be observed at Kennebunk- 
port. Kennebunkport, the very quaint 
name of which instantly recommends the 
town, is an agreeable and traditional 
little watering-place, moderately remote 
and moderately obscure, one would have 
said. But at its railway station may be 
seen lying trains of cars which have run 
straight through from Chicago to Ken- 
nebunkport as an Eastern terminal! 
This is some adequate measure of how 
by 
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pants Chicago for Kennebunkport, and 
all that great, hot Western country for 


the cool coast of Maine. 
That the train runs through Canada 
is signifcant and interesting. Back in 


the early nineteenth century it was rich 
families from Montreal who first started 
the Maine coast resorts upon a prosper- 
ous career, driving to them in their pri- 

vate carriages. Maine indents the 
Dominion, and its proximity has always 
given a certain color to Maine tradition 
and history. The race, in stage-coach 
days, to carry the mail from Portland to 
Montreal faster than Boston could get 
it there is a gay chapter in local annals. 
The railway soon followed the coaches, 
and to-day in the delightful confusion 
and turmoil of the Portland station, 
where the currents of travel meet and 
eddy, Canadians of all kinds may be 
seen on their way south to the nearest 
salt water. The French provinces con- 
tribute to the picturesqueness, perhaps 
a black-frocked curé conducting a band 
of jabbering collégiens, or a super-prolifie 
bourgeois family migrating 1n a cloud 
of strange, foreign-looking luggage to 
some popular beach. With pilgrims 
from Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphia and from all the Western coun- 
try to the Rockies they mingle kaleido- 
scopically. 

Maine claims to be, numerically, the 
most popular summer resort of America. 
Its greatest rival is, oddly as it will 
seem to many people, Michigan. But 
there is a profound significance in the 
All Right 
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pre-eminence of these States. Maine, it 
is true, is well enough advertised, while 
Michigan blossoms almost in obscurity. 
But neither contains any resort which 


can rival the metropolitan congestion of 


Atlantic City or the fashionable sparse- 
ness of Newport. People are simply 
everywhere in Maine—as they presum- 
ably are in Michigan. And they do not 
come primarily for either roller-coasters 
or dinner parties. They come for the 
cool, clean air, for the blue hills and the 
bluer water, for rocks and sands and 
green trees. Of course in these sur- 
roundings they maintain all the neces- 
sary country clubs and play all the neces- 
sary games. But it is, after all, for the 
country that they have come and for 
country life and country food and coun- 
try sleep. 

An unhappy Parisian butler, trans- 
ported by his employers to the quietest 
little shore settlement, protested vio- 
lently against this American dependence 
upon unimproved nature. “Que voule:- 
vous? Il n’y-a pas de casino! Il n’y-a 
pas de musique. On ne s’amuse pas ici.” 
And as there was no casino, no band, 
no café, no promenade, no theater, there 
was for him, to all intents and purposes, 
no summer resort. Perplexed and bored, 
he endured it a week and fled back to 


New York’s August heats. Perhaps 
one of the most engaging of our national 
traits is this tradition of simplicity in 
country life, this belief that God has done 
better than any landscape architect in 
making our countryside lovely. 

It is always qu: untly agreeable to re- 
member that Maine is to be spoken of 
as ‘‘down East.” (The old books speak 
of settlers from Massachusetts as from 
“the West”—an additional quaint- 
ness.) But Maine is for most of us not 
so much east as north. Most of the 
vegetables and fruits there do not come 

perfection till September, thus _per- 
mitting the native to feed canned goods 
to the July and August visitor with a 
clear conscience, and to have the “ pie- 
filing” shipped on from Boston. But 
it is an agricultural axiom that the far- 
ther north any fruit or vegetable can be 
ripened the better it is. The fresh 
produce that can be coaxed to come 
early, or that eaten by lingerers into the 
golden days of autumn, has a crispness 
and sweetness and tang of the north. 
Down in Georgia they advertise their 
best seed-potatoes as “‘ grown in Maine.” 
As they plant them under the southern 
sun they must almost feel the cool 
breath of the Maine breezes from the 
pine woods and from off the sea. 





ON GRAY DAYS 


THEY SHOP 
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THE COTTAG! 


Coolness is a great boon, and Maine 
offers it indeed, guarantees it. Middle- 
aged people who b link at adv ancing 
years by alleging a strange but increas- 
ing affection for the heat of midsummer 
must be reminded that really young 
people still like to be kept cool. Indeed, 
every one will probably admit the su- 
perlative charm of bright weather which 
lets vou light a wood fire as the sun goes 
down. And health seems to sweep in 
with every gust of the tonic Maine air. 
No race, moreover, can ever be ener- 
vated or enfeebled which can plunge 
with shouts of joy into the sunlit, 
crystal, icy water of the Maine shore, 
as do countless thousands each summer. 


In Bar Harbor there is a swimming- 
pool where the sun raises the tempera- 
ture measurably above freezing, but it 
is more chic to desert the pool for the 
more br acing sea itself. 

Even in more southern climes the 
traditional first day for sea-bathing is 
the Fourth of July, but at Old Orchard 
Beach, Maine’s most populous resort, 
the date used to be June the twenty- 
sixth. This was the day after the Gen- 
eral Court at Saco, and there was a 
curious, half-pagan belief that the At- 
lantic’s waves on that day had some 
magic healing quality. One may indeed 
believe that so early in the season im- 
mersion would either kill or cure. 





TO ARTISTS THE CALL OF 


Though one may not think the sea 
off Maine was ever meant to swim in, 
one must feel that it flows there for 
every other purpose of delight. Where 
the Atlantic washes our shores there are 
rocks only at Newport, along the Massa- 
chusetts north shore, and in Maine; the 
rest IS a low-lying stretch of sands. 
There are sands in Maine, even some 
which have good-naturedly adapted 
themselves to the modern sport of mo- 
toring on the beach. But for the most 
part the land comes green and rocky to 
the water’s edge. In the Camden 
Mountains, Blue Hill, and that amaz- 
ingly lovely Mount Desert it rises in 
serene beauty to most respectable 
heights, while from Maine to the tip of 
Florida the highest rise of ground 1s a 
preposterous hill on the Jersey coast of 
only two hundred and sixty feet, gran- 
diloquently termed Mount Mitchell! 

Rock and mountain with the blue sea 
at their feet are nature’s chief compo- 
nents of the Maine picture; to it man 


THE COAST IS IRRESISTIBLE 


adds his gray and brown shingled habita- 
tions nestling quietly along the shore, and 
upon the waters sets skipping his sail- 
boats and his puffing motor craft. Ac- 
cessibility on the Maine coast was in 
the old days wholly a question of ac- 
cessibility by water. Here it is well 
again almost childishly to wonder at the 
geography’s statement that while from 
Kittery to Calais the distance is only 
two hundred and eight miles in a straight 
line it is twenty-five hundred by 
shore. The water is forever indenting 
the land in bays and sounds, deeply 
where the great rivers come down from 
the northern forests, while along the 
whole coast innumerable islands hang 
like the proverbial rich fringe of jewels. 
The mere names of the Maine islands 
would make an agreeable and humorous 
article. ‘“‘The Little Duck,” ‘The 
Hussy,” “The Junk of Pork,” to pick at 
random, are fair proof of the fertility 
greater than that of its soil—of Maine’s 
imagination. 
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Maine 


he I history. 


fortunes and 
Even her great forests were 
valuable chiefly 
from them ships could be built and be- 
the tallest, 
made masts and spars matchless in the 


1S the S¢ a’s, het 


tor centuries because 


cause straightest of them 


world. Peter the Great sent to Maine 
trom Russia to equip his new navy, and 
in the earliest days it was the proud 


prerogative of the sovereign of England 


to mark the tallest trees of the Maine 
woods with what was termed the 
“King’s Arrow,” and so preserve them 


for his roval frigates. Scattered here 
and there along the coast are old towns 
which rich and lively with 
ship-building and shipping. ‘Trim white 
houses of that chastened Colonial ele- 
gance still stand on the elm-shaded 
streets. It Was a pleasant old custom 
to plant a pair of elm-trees in the door- 
yard when a young couple was mar- 
ried. Fortunes do not decay easily in 
this northern air of Maine, and often 
the descendants of the old captains and 
the sturdy ship-builders still manage to 
maintain themselves in the family 
houses, dust#hg the Oriental curiosities 


were onwe 
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and washing the blue Canton china 
which came back in Maine ships in those 
early days 

Steel ship-building came in as the 
building of wooden ships gradually de- 
clined. But lately, with a genuine thrill, 
the country learned the from 
Maine that the tradition of wooden 
ship-building still survived, and that 
here and there men who knew the old 
trade could be counted on to teach it to 
younger recruits to the nation’s indus- 
trial service. As a matter of fact, every 
hsherman along the coast from Portland 
east knows enough to build his own boat. 

Maine—the name is often said to be 
from that of the province in France 
Maine was settled from France and 
England, and of all these United States 
nearest the helds of battle where 
France and England fght our enemies. 
It was alleged last spring that the sub- 
marines would frighten all the seaside 
summer visitors away. But timorous 
folk may be comforted by the reflection 
that the ocean’s rocky bed off the Maine 
coast is ill adapted for the submerging 
of submarines, unless it be permanently. 


news 


lies 


BOOM OF THE BREAKERS 
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\nd they may take courage, too, as they 
think that in the old towns where the 
preat rivers come to salt water the yards 
may soon be busy again. A launching 
this summer may be a celebration of the 
State’s contribution to the nation. In 
the happy, sunlit, ante-bellum times the 
Atlantic Squadron was likely to touch 
here and there along the coast upon its 
summer cruise. Girls who sit on the 
rocks again this summer can imagine the 
ships and the sailormen now at grimmer 
work. 

\ Maine launching is always a social 
event for all the country-side. Not espe- 
cially for summer people, perhaps, for 
shipyards usually he a little back from 
the coast on the great rivers, but for 
Maine people, who come in sail-boats, 
motor-boats, rowboats, automobiles, 
and buggies. The yard 1s not neces- 
sarily in a town; sometimes the new, 
bright jib-boom of the new ship is 
poked into the very pine forest from 
which she sprang. This is perhaps the 
prettiest kind of launching—a bright, 
new ship fresh with white paint and a 
pay red at the water-line seen with 
dozens of flags a-flutter against the 


if 


green. If the sun shines and that clean 
gay breeze of Maine blows you get a 
feeling of the new ship as a living, sen- 
tient thing, eager to set forth to see 
strange lands and bring home to Maine 
strange Cargoes. 

Indeed, a Maine ship is often made so 
ready before she is launched that she 
can start the next day—to the Canary 
Islands, if you like, for oil and wine 
and the modern sailing-vessel lodges he 
skipper and her crew in a modern way 
that would make Captain Marryat and 


Hermann Melville and a whole race of 


tellers of sea yarns turn in their graves. 
If you have the good fortune to be 
asked aboard before the launching for a 
snack with the skipper’s wife you will 
tind her established in a neat, steam- 
heated cabin, and you will catch 
glimpses of a white bathroom and the 
latest wrinkles in plumbing. It is pos- 
sible that the captain will be in a blue- 
serge coat and white-flannel trousers, as 
natty as any yachtsman. 

In spite of all this modern smartness, 
much of the old-time feeling still lingers 
that to build or to own a ship is some- 
thing quite different from building or 
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THE VISITING YACHT SQUADRON IS A CENTER OF INTEREST 


owning anything else, more of a responsi- 
bility and more of a privilege. It 1s still 
the common custom to name the ship 
after the owner, or his wife or his sweet- 
heart. And whether the ship be Bath- 

Portland- or Boston-owned the proud 
proprietor is sure to be at the launching, 
in a frock-coat and a top-hat most prob- 
ably, and with whatever female incum- 
brances he possesses, decked out for this 
gala day. An agreeable event a launch- 
ing, which it would be pleasant to linger 
over. But even if that were possible, 
it would still be /¢se-majesté to disclose 
in print whether a Maine ship is chris- 
tened in champagne or in Poland water. 

The great cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club always has as its goal Bar 
Harbor, but it sometimes consents to 
stop and strew lesser harbors with 
empty champagne-bottles. It is the 
grand event of the yachting season. 
But local regattas and, more than that, 
just the afternoon sail-boats and the 
inter-island voyages of unimportant 
craft do a greater service: they keep 
white sails upon the blue. As is happen- 
ing everywhere else, the sail is gradually 
disappearing before the puff-puff of the 
motor-boat. The loss to picturesque- 
ness seems irreparable, but perhaps if 
marine painters can only get a new 


vision and show us a new beauty in the 
new craft our eye will in turn adjust 
itself. 

The fishing fleets, too, are going. The 
brave days when the men of Maine went 
as far as Iceland for halibut are no more. 
The great codfish trade 1s concentrated 
in Massachusetts, where they were will- 
ing to take advantage of all the new 
methods of fishing and trawling. There 
remains, of course, one striking, almost 
miraculous fishing—the craft of the 
most far-eastern ports venture but a 
little way into the Atlantic and bring 
back French sardines—you can tell that 
by the labels on the cans, which hint 
at Concarneau, little walled fishing city 
by the Breton sea, or Nantes standing 
stately on the Loire. The famous 
‘Kennebec salmon,” which we all eat 
so eagerly, 1s of a character almost 
equally strange, for it is years since the 
salmon have visited that river, though 
in the early days along its banks laborers 
when hiring out stipulated against being 
fed too often on salmon, just as in Mary- 
land they had to defend themselves by 
law against a surfeit of terrapin. The 
lobster was once Maine’s special pet and 
the canning of him one of the earliest 
ventures in this great American indus- 
try. He is disappearing, too, but 
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lobster-pots still dry on the sunny side 
of rocks in small coves, and one way and 
another a considerable population still 
derives its sustenance direct from the 
sea. 
The fishing people, 
live remote from the summer visitor on 
far- away, almost uncharted islands. 
Sometimes cautious villages and towns, 
fearful of paupers, decline to include the 
outlying islands in their incorporation 
there are some where the inhabitants 
belong to no organized government, do 
not vote, and pay no taxes; why they 
are not invaded by tax-dodging mill- 
ionaires is incomprehensible. On these 
far-away rocks there catches human 
driftwood of the strangest and 
sometimes of the strangest colors (Mal- 
aga Island, for example, is inhabited by 
negroes). Nothing is too queer, too 
eery to be true of such island folk. 
Sometimes campers or painters, ventur- 
ing far, encounter and make friends 
with them, or fortunate novelists bring 
back treasure-trove. There are old men 
in Maine still digging for pirate gold, 
left there by the freebooters who once 
frequented this deeply indented shore. 
And strange religions hide away in the 
remote coves and far-away islands. 
Even in the towns sometimes there are 
queer flotsam and jetsam specimens of 
humanity an old man working for 
years in a cooper’s shop at Hallowell on 
the Kennebec said he was “Lord Ech- 
lin” of the peerage of the United King- 
dom and was so known to the townsfolk. 
Owing to the remoteness and isolation 
of many Maine lives illiteracy is com- 
moner there than in the more thickly 
inhabited parts of New England. But 
“folks” in Maine are often too shrewd 
to show it. A well-weathered and well- 
salted jold man in a little fishing port 
was discovered ostentatiously reading a 
newspaper—upside down! But when 
twitted with this, only answered uncon- 
cernedly that “it wa’n’t nothing to read 
the paper right side up if folks was con- 
tent to do anything as easy as that.” 
Romantic and quaint types, however, 
do not, even in Maine, exist at every 
cross-roads. The “native,” as the sum- 
mer visitor encounters him, is more 
apt to be a village storekeeper, or a 
dairyman, or a market-gardener,—a 


many of them, still 


sort, 


less romantic and more sophisticated 
race. 

The “‘natives”’ (it is a wonder they do 
not call them aborigines) are a hard, 
shrewd, humorous, sturdily democratic 
hnding religion and good 
trading so wholly compatible that the 
phrase “‘to deacon” any one has an 
almost sinister significance. ‘This is, 
unhappily, the side, and the only side, 
that is seen by many summer visitors. 
A genuine social relationship is not so 
easily managed; sometimes a_ person 
may have a spring and autumn acquaint- 
ance and be cut in tull summer by the 
natives, who may darkly suspect a 
danger of being cut themselves. There 
is a code of manners, of course; for ex- 
ample, if you are carrying food to your 
pigs you do not salute a female summer 
visitor—you are for the moment incog- 
nito. They are a selt-respecting. race, 
almost proud, the natives; and they 
despise ‘style’ so much that they 
penalize it strongly in their bills. Their 
liking is reserved for those without pre- 
tensions—the highest praise of a lady 
of fashion would be to say that she was 
a “nice common woman,” meaning by 
that only that she thought herself no 
better than they. It is a triumph to win 

native” friendship, an achievement 


race, Lon rd 


still crowned by being addressed by 
them by one’s Christian name. Friend- 
ship implies blunt criticism; only re- 


cently an elderly lady, starting out of an 
evening with the mildest, most apolo- 
getic V-shaped décolletage was asked by 


her boarding-house keeper if she “was 
a-going out naked.” There is a pleasant 
dry crispness and tang to the local 
humor—it was in Maine that both 


Artemus Ward and Bill Nye were born. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was an early 
story-teller of the Maine coast, and 
since Pearl of Orr’s Island the stories of 
the natives have been harvested regularly 
each year by energetic and competent 
writers, for the Maine story rivals the 
Cape Cod yarn in marketable quality, 
and really has done much in pleasant 
intermediation and for better understand- 
ing between native and summer visitor. 

There are few strains of foreign blood 
in Maine; it is essentially an American 
State. When it voted in October, the 


eyes of the country were on it, and they 
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MAINE 


used to say, “As Maine goes so goes the 
Union.” In such a connection it may 
be well, in these days of agitation for 
national prohibition, to remember how 
early Maine enacted prohibition and 
with what affectionate weakness it en- 
forces it. Champlain, coasting by what 
is now Richmond Island, with a kind of 
prophetic satire it might now seem, 
named it the Isle of Bacchus, from the 
tangle of wild grape-vines he found on 
it. Maine now excels in one of our 
most American characteristics, enacting 
laws and rendering them futile. One 
may almost quote the gentleman in the 
midnight vaudeville who defined a pro- 
hibition State as one where the whisky- 
peddlers were so thick that they had to 
give them badges to keep them from 
selling to one another! 

Maine would be an excellent place 
philosophically to study the history of 
the American seaside. And you would 
begin—and perhaps end—with Old Or- 
chard Beach, the “‘crescent-enthroned 
Queen,” as a poetical, quaint, early 
guide-book calls it. The woodcuts of 
the hotels are agreeable, and their di- 
mensions would in no way seem to 
indicate to the modern eye what enor- 
mous numbers of guests the simple 
ugly wooden structures could accommo- 
date. The guests cannot have minded 
being squeezed in, and the advertise- 
ments make no mention of bathrooms. 
But the croquet lawns and quoit ranges 

if that be the correct term—are in the 
woodcuts crowded with obviously happy 
visitors. The restaurants, if one can 
trust the guide, were equally admirable; 
of one proprietor the book says, liltingly, 
“His chowders are charming and his 
creams cool and consoling.” 

Thirty-five or forty years ago Old 
Orchard rather than Bar Harbor was 
the name to conjure with, and something 
of this early and very American glamour 
still clings to it. It was there that a 
child fresh from the Middle West saw 
the incredible glories of a monster clam- 
bake where thousands of clams and hun- 
dreds of chickens and lobsters and bar- 
rels of green corn lay roasting under a 
huge, steaming mountain of seaweed. 
It was there also that as far back as 
73 the camp-meeting was instituted as 
the auxiliary of pleasure, and that 
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spiritual and mental uplift and regenera- 
tion became the business of vacation 
days. 

The variously named harbors which 
cluster around Mount Desert and may be 
taken as types of the pleasantest resorts 
on this rocky coast have passed through, 
historically, three phases. First of all, 
they were genuinely remote places, to 
which their lovers came only for the far- 
awayness and the beauty of mountain, 
wood, and shore. Then for a time it 
seemed as if the whole tide of fashion 
were streaming northeast, and even 
Newport might be dethroned. Now in 
these riper days it is art which is in the 
saddle. Music especially can in sum- 
mer scarcely thrive at all except in these 
cool airs. The celebrities of the music 
world swarm on the island, and in one 


minor harbor last summer sixty-five 
earnest musical students played on 
sixty-five grand pianos along Main 


Street. Owing to the fog the pianos will 
never be the same again, nor indeed 
perhaps will be the students who in this 
favoring climate have matured into con- 


cert performers and artists of some 
fame. Artists and musicians and liter- 
ary folk—when there is an actual con- 


gestion of them anywhere—always seem 
a little comic to ordinary people. 
Rocks alive with painters and beaches 
swarming with students of water-color 
(even the drawing from “‘the altogether” 
taking place in the open on the sands 
behind a mere frail canvas fence)—all 
this adds to the gaiety of nations. But 
it just as certainly adds to the richness 
and the agreeableness of the nation’s 
summer life. It makes the arts and taste 
for them at home among us. It is indeed 
all a part of the growth of a bigger and 
finer democracy. 

Somewhat allied to the artistic im- 
pulse pure and simple is the cult for 
the past. The mere taste for quaintness 
is responsible for “Ye Olde Shoppe”’ 
which is now in every American village 
accessible by a motor-car. Buying an- 
tiques is now one of the leading summet 
sports of our country, ard is an amuse- 
ment which can be practised when it is 
foggy. (Here quite irrelevantly, and 
without attracting too much attention 
to the statement, it may be set down 
that fog is one of the great features of 
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the coast, and that it is well to learn to 
see the beauty of the soft, gravy-vellow 
curtain which so often falls on land and 
sea. For the purposes of this article, 
however, the sun will always be shining.) 
In addition to antique-shops in Maine 
you find as well “‘Tea Sheds” and 

Cabaret Barns” where a mannered 
old-time rusticity mingles agreeably with 
new-art pottery, hot soda-biscuits, and 
cubist painting. 

(he historical side of the State is less 
obviously stirring than that of Massa- 
chusetts, for example, because even in 
Colonial and Revolutionary days Maine 
lay a little remote. Washington did not 
sleep in every inn in the State, but he 
did sleep in some of them, while Lafay- 
ette, Talleyrand, and Louis Philippe 
did better. The famous Talleyrand, in- 
deed, haunts the coast even now, for 
there is a foggy, ill-authenticated legend 
on the island of Mount Desert that he 
was born there near Southwest Harbor, 
and played through a happy childhood 
on the rocks and in the pines till the 
father who had loved and sailed away 
to France came back to claim his boy 


The 


and take him across the seas. It is at 
least certain that Talleyrand as a man 
came to Mount Desert, and wandered 
over it with something of the wistful 
and affectionate air of one revisiting the 
landscape of a dream. 

Farther down east than Bar Harbor 
French legends are more frequent 
stories of gallant gentlemen and In- 
dian brides, and of all that gay ad- 
venture which the French made of 
the colonization of America. The old 
histories have little enough to do to-day 
with the girls in bright jersey jackets 
who adorn the coast. Yet, sunny days 
on the lee side of a fishing-boat, it may 
be pleasant to dream. It 1s curious that 
Maine and Florida, at the opposite far 
ends of our Atlantic coast, each held in 
their forests, according to the chroniclers, 
a city of fabulous architecture of gold 
and crystal, a goal to reach which men 
were ready to sell their lives. The tur- 
rets and walls of Norumbega no longer 
call the wanderer to the Domain of 
Maine. But beauty and freedom and 
simplicity and healthfulness of life are 
still a lure and the State a goal. 


Spirit 


BY CLINTON 


SCOLLARD 


VER the meadow reaches 
Wavers a subtle change; 
There’s a murmur among the beeches 
Plaintive, tremulous, strange. 


In a fainter, tenderer meter 
The rillet slips along; 


There’s a sadder 


note, yet sweeter, 


In the hermit-thrush’s song. 


To the cricket’s lonely thrumming 


What step do we hear in the lane! 
*Tis the Spirit of Autumn coming 
Through the nightfall and the rain! 


> 
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The Hand 


BY KATHARINE 


HAVE never been a 
magnet for adventure. 
here are people, you 
know, who can take a 
quiet walk down the 
street and be suddenly 
4) surrounded by events 
Italian Renaissance; who 





out of the 
could see a bleeding ghost at six in the 


hall bedroom. I am not 
like that. I have to stalk my advent- 
ures, and sweat for them. And even 
then | usually miss the quarry. Indeed, 
the world flatten out as | 
approach. I believe, if I spent a might 
in an opium den, the occupants would 
all drop their pipes and pull out the 
works of Sir John Lubbock from under 
their pillows. And it’s not, believe me, 
am a prig; it’s rather because 
| so desperately want to get at romance, 


morning in 


seems to 


be cause | 


wherever and whoever. It is to be 
forever the thorn in my flesh that | 
can’t have it. Sometimes I have 


thought that | would travel straight to 
the exotic heart of things; but I know 
that if | sat on the Equator some one 
would turn up with a traveling refrig- 


erator and offer me a bottle of sarsapa- 


rilla. It is a doom. I often hear of 
curious things happening, but it is al- 
hand. I never know 
I did know Carrie Fane, 
artist. But Carrie 
dramatic until she 
a good six thousand miles be- 
tween herself and me. Rayburn, on the 
other hand, was in at the death. He 
would have been. 

Rayburn, since our college days, has 
been the absolute complement of my 
uneventful self. Things always hap- 
pened to Rayburn. When we were 
sophomores, if there was a dog fight on 
the innocent campus, it never hz ippened 
until Rayburn came along to see it; 
whereas all dogs loved one another when 
I was abroad. Rayburn takes my car 
out one afternoon, slams into a limousine 


second 
the principals. 

and I have met her 
Fane didn't become 
had put 


ways at 


ot 


FULLERTON 


Jim Fane 
GEROULD 


containing a chorus-girl, and comes 
home with a whole new vocabulary. 
Just round that particular corner, two 
hours before, I, driving the same car, 
ran over a hen—and had to pay for it. 
If Rayburn ever ran over a hen, that 
hen would be bright blue, or would play 
a selection from Wagner as she disinte- 
grated. You see, by this time, what I 
mean. Nor does Rayburn lie about it. 
He has a remarkable diction, but it 
proceeds from his experience—his ex- 
periences are not generated by his dic- 
tion. Nothing ever happens to Rayburn 
when I am with him; but other men 
don’t queer his luck, and they bear un- 
impeachable witness. Besides, Rayburn 
often returns with authentic scars. Ray- 
burn says I have the soul of a Venetian 
bravo, and that Providence keeps me 
out of excitements on purpose—that | 
couldn’t be trusted. He freely admits, 
though, that he should never have got 
through college if | hadn’t constantly 
created a zone of calm around him. 


Well, that’s enough about Rayburn, 
who is middle-aged now, as I am, but 
who is essentially a picaresque figure. 


It is typical that Rayburn should be 
married and that I should not. It took 
all the instruments known to Strauss to 
orchestrate Rayburn’s courtship. There 
wasn’t even a harmonica left for me. 
Now I sound pathetic, which is not my 
intention or my mood. I mean only 
that Rayburn got—by the skin of his 
teeth, to be but still got it—the 
great love as well as all the rest. Short 
of the great love, I’d rather not marry; 
and it ‘Sais yet come my way. I’m 
not bliphted, | never saw het 
unless, perhaps, it was Carrie Fane; and 
| have never been in the least sure that 
it was or could have been Carrie. Any- 
how, | rather like the idea of keeping 
My luck might turn. 

This, by the way, is Carrie Fane’s 
story; rescued from misunderstanding 
and oblivion by Rayburn; told, tepidly, 


sure, 


because 


fi 0t-loose. 
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by me. | am a kind of Boswell to Ray- 
burn. He can’t be bothered to write; 
he makes munitions. 

len years ago munitions-making was 
not the all-night job it is now; besides, 
Rayburn’s father was still alive and 
didn’t really need Rayburn. He pre- 
ferred, | think, to give his son heel- 
rope and make his munitions in peace. 
No one could ever do anything in peace 
when Rayburn was about; and his mere 
young presence would have been sufh- 
cient, one day or another, to ignite all the 
explosives prematurely. So Rayburn 
spent his time falling in love; and once 
or twice in the course of his extraor- 
dinary and tempestuous courtship it 
seemed good to him to ask his parents 
for funds and go off on long journeys to 
foreign parts. During one of those jour- 
neys he met Carrie Fane. 

We had both known Carrie Fane when 
we were in college—she was Carrie Lock- 
wood then. She married old Fane when 
she was very young—not twenty—and 
while Rayburn and I were seniors. That 
throws it all back pretty far, you see. 
The Lockwoods were poor, church- 
mouse poor; and Carrie did the conven- 
tional thing. She married old Fane for 
his money, and proceeded to support 
an undesirable brother. It wasn’t Lance 
Lockwood’s fault; he had had an acci- 
dent that turned him into a grinning, 
dangerous parody of a human being. 
To keep him at once innocuous and com- 
fortable took a great deal of money. 
Old Mrs. Lockwood calmly spent her 
capital on Lance’s physicians, Lance’s 
attendants, and Lance’s luxuries—on 
the principle that when her capital was 
gone “the Lord would provide.” | 
don’t think it ever occurred to her that 
the Lord would provide—or that He 
wouldn’t—for Carrie. Carrie must look 
out for herself. To do her justice, I don’t 
believe she worried about her own future 
any more than Carrie’s. And in that 
she was fully justified by events, for be- 
fore the last hundreds were gone she 
died. On her death-bed she extracted 
some sort of vow from Carrie to the 
effect that Lance should always have 
his luxuries. Carrie was a strange per- 
son, even so young as that. She made 
the vow without blenching. Perhaps 
she had made up her mind; I don’t 


know. Or she may have thought that, 
if nothing but a vow would soothe dying 
people, you made the vow regardless. 
But I hardly think she was wholly cyn- 
ical about it, for she married old Fane 
very soon. And she kept the vow, as 
you will see. 

I wonder if even Mrs. Lockwood 
would have considered that the Lord had 
provided Fane. I don’t see how she 
could have; yet | fancy that anything 
which kept Lance out of the charity 
ward of the State asylum might have 
figured to her as the deliberate planring 
of Providence. Lance had always been 
her favorite. To the end, she hoped, 
I know, that he would be cured. It 
was one of those pitiful cases where an 
infinitesimal change within the body 
creates an immeasurable change within 
the soul. There were intervals of quasi- 
lucidity; there was, in tact, every ag- 
gravating circumstance—even to the ex- 
cellent bodily health so familiar in such 
instances. Carrie told us all about it, 
when we were just young things to- 
gether. Then she married old Fane, 
and shut her lovely mouth with a snap. 
After her marriage she was like the 
princess in the fairy-tale who pretends 
to be dumb for seven years—to save her 
brothers. You remember. I often used 
to think of that tale as I looked at Mrs. 
Fane, who talked, indeed, but never 
said anything. For all purposes of psy- 
chology she was speechless like the 
heroine of the mdrchen. 

If a girl was going to marry an old 
man—and you won't find one such case 
in a thousand that doesn’t make your 
gorge rise—she couldn’t have chosen 
worse than Jim Fane. He was disgust- 
ing. He had brains of his own, | dare 
say; for, while he had got his money by 
physical pluck and endurance (and prob- 
ably a good dash of physical mis ), 
it must have taken brains to keep it. 
He was one of those indescribable 
wastrels who went to the Yukon in the 
Klondike rush; he was also one of the 
very small remnant who came away 
with their heads high. He made his pile 
out there, in the teeth of the Arctic, 
and he neither gave nor gambled it 
away. He brought it East and invested 
it cannily. His health must have been 
good to take him through the adventure; 
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but he was middle-aged when he joined 
the rush, and his health was never very 
good afterward. Fane was an Irishman 
and a free-thinker; he had no intel- 
lectual interests; he did not even revert 
to type and take a hand in the misgov- 
ernment of his own municipality. How 
on earth or where on earth Carrie Lock- 
wood met him I have never known. 
She was married to him before Rayburm 
wx I had a chance to get it out of her. 
I think it may have been at the insane 
asylum. I seem to have heard that 
Fane had a relative there. But I am 
not sure even of that. 

From what Carrie said to Rayburn 
and me (we hunted in couples at that 
age, as far as girls were Concerned) when 
she announced her engagement to us, 
we thought she would cloister herself 
after her marriage. She spoke, that is, 
as if she never expected to see any one 
again except old Jim Fane, whom she 

was going immediately to marry; as 
if she were going to shut herself up in 
his brownstone house and be a sick- 
nurse to an old beast who didn’t need 
one. Precisely that. She bade us fare- 
well, that is. I was too young to give 
her good advice, though I was shocked 
to the core of me. I had seen pictures 
of Fane. Moreover, she seemed, herself, 
completely unmoved. She was very 
cool about it—cold-storage cool. 

“T promised mother that I would look 
after Lance. And Mr. Fane is willing 
to do everything for him. It is very 
good of him, for of course he never 
knew Lance when Lance was—different. 
In fact, Mr. Fane is most generous 
to me in every way. I don’t suppose 
you boys will ever know him, but I 
assure you you needn’t worry about 
me.” 

Those were her words, | remember; 
and she smiled more brilliantly than any 
girl not yet twenty has a right to know 
how to. I thought her very grown-up— 
turned into a woman overnight by this 
extraordinary engagement of hers. I 
was baffled into silence. Not so Ray- 
burn; but what he said didn’t help 
matters much. It was all rather ab- 
surd. But the next week she married 
Jim Fane, and all the papers gave a 
column to the Klondike hero and his 
blushing bride. 
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Contrary to Carrie Fane’s expecta- 
tion, old Fane wanted her co see her 
friends a good deal. I doubt if he had 
any social ambition, but I fancy he 
liked the thought of filling his ugly 
house with life. There were parties, 
of a funny, young kind—Carrie’s friends 
who came and ate and drank and 
danced. Fane had no “set,” but the 
worst of it was that he wanted to be 
an integral part of Carrie’s group. It 
took all Carrie’s popularity to stand it. 
We would be making jolly informal asses 
of ourselves in the big ugly house, and 
just have got to enjoying ourselves and 
wondering where the chaperon was— 
when one of us would suddenly realize 
that Carrie was the chaperon, and that 
the hideous old man with the yellowish 
eves and blotchy face and broken finger- 
nails was Carrie’s husband. No fes- 
tivity ever kept up very late at the 
Fanes’. Somebody was sure to become 
aware of Jim Fane, and then everything 
would go slack. By the time you had 
seen him leer at Carrie once, the heart 
went out of you. But there was a lot 
of loyalty to Carrie in the crowd, = 
until the crowd began to get married, « 

go off to make careers for itself, we 
te obediently when she summoned 
us—though, as I say, we always came 
home early. : 

Once Rayburn tied himself up in the 
conviction that we owed it to Carrie to 
stay until we were turned out; to give 
her a respite, to keep her, for hours on 
end, from being left alone with her 
husband. So that knight of the Round 
Table prepared to intrench himself un- 
til dawn. Well, it didn’t work. We 
stayed until Carrie was white with 
weariness. Then she got me in a corner 
and begged me to go. I went, leaving 
Rayburn there, talking like a phono- 
graph. Half an hour later Rayburn 
dashed into my room, very angry. 

“Did he kick you out?” I grinned. 

“No, he didn’t, the ——!”” Rayburn 
turned on a new pet oath. “He did 
worse. He pawed her bare shoulder. 
I’ll never go again. If she were a 
decent woman, she'd get out.” And 
Rayburn stayed away for weeks, if not 
for months. 

Meanwhile, Lance Lockwood had 
every luxury, including a specially con- 
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structed limousine. I saw it once. It 
was just a padded cell on wheels. 

You must now permit me to skip a 
few years. As those years were all very 
much alike for Carrie Fane—except that 
her old set was broken up, and no longer 
danced and dined in her house for 
Fane’s gratification—the hiatus will not 
matter to the story. The next important 
event was that Jim Fane died, when his 
wife was still far short of thirty and 
extremely good-looking. 

I hoped great things when I heard of 
his apoplectic stroke. I had seen little 
of Carrie for a year, but, at the news, I 
had a sudden vision of her taking her 
"ee ole? luck into her two hands and 
stepping through the world with her 
treasure. But life was not to be so 
simple for Carrie Fane. The beastly 
old man had loved her—in his own beast 
of a way. Because he was so supremely 
a thing to be forgotten, he had arranged 
that his wife should never, to the end 
of her days, have a chance to forget him. 
Her mind was never to be pure of him, 
if he could help it, until she died. It is 
very odd; you would have said, on a 
cursory examination of Carrie’s situa- 
tion, that death was sure to be her best 
friend; that one or two whacking de- 
mises were all she needed to give her a 
magnificent chance, whereas, in point 
of fact, death never did her any good. 
It came, in its own unique, inimitable 
way; and still she wasn’t out of the net. 
You will see. 

Fane had made one of those disgust- 
ing wills that left everything to his wife 
unless she married again. It is done 
all the time, [ know, and sometimes 
there is a specious reasonableness in it. 
But it is never the will of a gentleman. I 
can quite conceive a gentleman, | in some 
conditions, leaving his wife next to 
nothing, but not everything—with a 
string to it. That makes him too im- 
portant. Some savage tribes, you know, 
are so aware of the posthumous jealousy 
of husbands that the widow has to be 
protected for months from actual mari- 
tal assault by the ghost. They make 
all kinds of magic against the amorous 
deceased. Fane’s will seemed to me 
(or rather to Rayburn—for it was his 
simile, not mine) to put him in the 
category of the Loango husband. Poor 
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Carrie might well have felt haunted. 
Of course I told her how I felt about it; 
every one did. You see, no one had 
ever insulted her by pretending that she 
cared for Fane. That she was an irre- 
proachable wife to him meant only that 
she was a decent woman. To have 
assumed that she “cared” for him 
would have been to make her out an 
object of legitimate disgust. I know 
there will not be people wanting to say 
that it was disgusting of her to marry 
Fane at all. Rayburn and I took it out 
in thinking Fane alone disgusting— 
which, perhaps, was not fair. But, 
anyhow, it would have been worse for 
her not to be revolted by him. That 
was perfectly clear to our young, mud- 
dled instincts. 

I do not know just how [ became 
aware, since [| hadn’t frequented the 
Fanes for some time, that Carrie had, 
before her husband’s death, found a 
man she did care for. It seeped through 
the consciousness of her old friends, who 
had, I may say, rather neglected her for 
some time. The man, Harcourt, was 
an artist—not, I believe, a very good 
one—and he had been commissioned by 
her husband to paint her. It was like 
Fane to want a portrait of her, and even 
more like him not to care to pay the 
price of a big man to do it. Beyond a 
certain point, he would have considered 
comparative zxsthetic values all moon- 
shine. Harcourt was all right enough, 
like a dozen others; but he was not, and 
never would be, “‘big.”” He was never 
even fashionable. He was quite free to 
fall in love with Carrie Fane, and she 
“‘reciprocated.”’ Beyond the most hesi- 
tating mutual admissions—a deal of 
looking on his part, a deal of lip-biting 
and interrupted, cryptic reply on hers— 
I am sure it never went. Fane would 
have seen to that, even if Carrie hadn’t 
been what she was. There is not much 
to say about the situation at that stage. 
The point is merely that Carrie was in 
love with a not@brilliantly successful 
artist, and he with her; and that if 
she married him, she forfeited all Fane’s 
money. Also, if she married him, Lance 
Lockwood would have to go into = 
public ward. The money was held i 


trust for her, you see, so that < Bron 
use any of 


was no chance for her to 
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the principal in “ funding” Lance, as it 
were, and then skip. She had to receive 
her own income to make sure, month 
by month, of Lance’s getting his. Jim 
Fane had envisaged all the possibilities. 

He held her by a thread, but the thread 


was as strong as Ariadne’s clue. He was, 
vou know, just like a dead Loango 
husband, yammering at night round 


the widow’s hut. 

From this point on the story is really 
Ravburn’s. Rayburn was free to meet 
adventures. Though, to be 
Rayburn had stayed unbrokenly in 
America, Carrie Fane would probably 
not have betaken herself to the other 
side of the world. I mean: the climax 
would surely have taken the precaution 
to occur wherever Rayburn was. I am 
not bitter about Rayburn; I am very 
fond of him, but he certainly has more 
than one man’s fair share of luck. 

Some years after Fane’s decease Ray- 
burn was spending one of the intermis- 
sions of over-orchestrated love-affair 
in the Canaries. ‘Those intermissions 
were absolutely necessary; both he and 
the girl had to recuperate between the 
acts. They seem, settled enough, now 
that they are married, but they kept 
up a perfect Wagnerian atmosphere all 
through their beset and eventful engage- 
ment. Why the Canaries, | don’t know. 
Rayburn was not aware of Madeira’s 
being Carrie Fane’s—and Harcourt’s 
retreat until he went up the mountain 
and met them at the top, preparing to 
slide down together in a sledge. Just 
Rayburn’s luck, that is all. 

Of course he went daily to Carrie’s 
villa, and inside a week he had made out 
the situation. Carrie never talked 
much, but, after all, the situation adver- 
tised itself. Harcourt had a little house 
with a studio at the other end of the 
garden. Both of them had been there 
for five years. People at first had been 
shocked; but Carrie Fane was not the 
kind of person you could stay shocked 
at. Even the thick-headed English resi- 


dents seemed to realize that, after a 
time. She—and Harcourt—were per- 
fectly received. Mrs. Fane seemed 


simply to have stepped back into more 
courtly days, when any chatelaine might 
have a painter of her own and nothing 
said. two other things made for her 
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popularity—the fact that Carrie could 
do perfectly without them all, and never 
accepted half their invitations; and the 
fact that, as they knew nothing about 
Jim Fane’s will, or Lance Lockwood, 
they naturally thought she and Har- 
court would have married if they had 
wished to. People who do not marry 
if they can are, of course, not in love 
with each other. Ergo, not a breath of 
scandal. Perhaps it wouldn’t have been 
quite so simple as that if it had not been 
for Carrie’s manner. But, as I said, 
her manner disposed of gossip. She was 
simply a woman that no one wanted 
to talk about. She killed the impulse 
before people had found any words. As 
far as | know, that was the only luck 
Carrie ever had—the manner, namely, 
that God had given her. Other people 
fell in love with her out there, Rayburn 
said; but in the end people seemed to 
take it for granted that if she wasn’t in 
love with Harcourt, she never would 
be in love with any one. 

Harcourt was in clover. He didn’t 
have to wear himself out looking for 
commissions. Carrie supported him in 
luxury, and the life just suited him. It 
was quite understood by both that he 
couldn’t ask her to marry him—on 
account of Lance, you see—and also, of 
course, that he wanted immensely to 
marry her. The situation, by use and 
wont, had apparently grown as comfort- 
able to each of them as an old dressing- 
gown. Even Carrie seemed content to 
wait for Lance Lockwood to die. She 
must have known that, with his superb 
health, there was every chance of his 
not dying in time to do her any good. 
But at least she had her man, there in 
her own garden, his whole life taking 
tacitly the form of a sentimental pro- 
testation. Then Rayburn arrived; and 
naturally, after he came, events began 
to hurry up. 

Rayburn settled down into a régime 
within a week. Every day, down at the 
hotel, he wrote a long journal-letter to 
his hancée; every afternoon he went up 
on the heights and stayed to dine with 
c arrie F ane—and Harcourt, of course. 

“| had meant to take the next boat 
and go on to the Gold Coast,” he said; 
“but I hadn’t been there three days 


before it felt mighty good to stick right 
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there, in Madeira. Besides, the Har- 
court creature interested me. I wasn’t 
sure he was playing the game, and I 
didn’t want to move on until I knew. 
And | remembered we had all been 
awfully fond of Carrie, and she seemed 
glad to see me; and we lay back in long 
chairs and talked up into the sky. The 
nights were gorgeous. You fired your 
talk straight up at Orion, and it got 
there and then ricochetted back right 
into the lap of the person you were 
speaking to. Really, that was the 
effect; wonderful. The cosmos was 
privy to your thoughts in the most flat- 
tering way. Everything you said re- 
turned with star-dust sticking to it. 
They were great nights. The Harcourt 
thing had the gift of gab; his voice 
was like velvet. Carrie, those days, 
always wore white. It made her seem 
cooler than ever, like sherbet with snow 
in it. She and Harcourt had perfected 
the game of conversation-under-the- 
stars. I couldn’t always keep my end 
up, being a mere brute blowing in from 
nowhere in particular. They said jolly 
things, both of them. Times, I felt 
like a pink pig among humans. But I 
liked it. 

“Well, I didn’t w ant to wear my wel- 
come out, and it wasn’t yet time to go 
home to Ethelberta and the real business 
of life, so | took a few days off and went 
over to the Desertas to hunt seals. 
Carrie fixed it up for me with the high 
muck-a-muck who owns the ocean there- 
abouts. I didn’t enjoy myself much; 
the seals made me rather unhappy, and 
I came back to Funchal. I decided that 
| would go up and say good-by to Carrie 
and take a steamer the next day. I had 

hunch Ethelberta wanted me; that 
something had happened at home. | 
am subject to those things, you know.” 


I knew, indeed. He had perpetual 
“hunches” in his college days—all 
wrong. The wonderful thing about 


Rayburn was that romance came his 
way in spite of his temperament. He 
ought to have been “psychic” to his 
finger-tips, but he couldn’t even make 
a oulja- board write. His hunches were 
as vain as the hunches of a five-year-old. 
His presentiments were sure to be 
wrong; yet, when he acted on them, he 
came in for something very much more 


interesting than the original expectation. 
As in this case. (For Ethelberta was, 
after all, perpetual; and, besides, he got 
her in the end.) 

“Well, | went up to say good-by, and 
I stayed to say a good deal more. Carrie 
met me on the terrace of the villa. It 
was just the last moment of day, before 
night fell. The sunset was ripping. In 
twenty minutes it would be all dark, and 
we'd go in to dinner. Like a ritual. 
But Carrie had broken the ritual. She 
had on a strange red dress—not scarlet 
or crimson or anything stupid. I sup- 
pose you'd call it carmine. It had Con- 
cord-grape-colored shadows in the folds 
of it. It floated round her like an aura— 
or whatever those messy Oriental things 
are that you can’t get rid of—and then 
would fold itself upon itself, and the 
hollows of it would look that strange, 
misty, dark blue. Carrie Fane could 
wear anything, you know. Remember 
the way her hair shifted and changed? 
The only dark hair I ever saw that 
could. I give you my word, the sunset 
picked out blue shadows in it—to match 
her dress. 

“She had a mood, too, to match her 
dress. That quiet air was all snappy 
with excitement—effervescent, heady, 
what you like. As if the snow had come 
out of the sherbet and there was fizz in 
it instead. She told me in two seconds 
that she was awfully glad I’d come, be- 
cause Harcourt had gone off to some 
ravine or other to sketch, and wouldn’t 
get back to dinner. I wasn’t precisely 
cast down; at least I could do without 
Harcourt if I had to. It only seemed 
like changing the furniture about a little. 

“We dined. Carrie was different—no 
doubt about it. Her conversation, you 
remember, never had a staccato note 
in it. Nor did it then, but it was as if 
she were holding herself back not to be 
staccato. Some of the time she didn’t 
talk at all. I fell to thinking of old Jim 
Fane and his beastly will, but specially 
of old Jim himself and the way I had 
seen him paw her shoulder one night 
back home. I could almost see his hand 
with the moles on it, and his yellow, 
broken finger-nails. I got stupid, too, 


looking into my plate and thinking of 


him, and watching that hand. I had begun 
really to see it—like a hallucination. 
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And just when | came to realize that 
| must stop seeing Jim Fane’s hand on 
the table-cloth, and make talky-talk, a 
wad of paper hit me full in the chest. | 
grabbed it and looked up at Carrie. 
She was laughing. ‘Read it,’ she said. 
So I uncrumpled it and read it. It was 
a cablegram saying that Lance Lock- 
wood Was dead. 

‘Carrie must have thought I was 
crazy, for the first thing | said was, 
‘Well, that hand is off your shoulder 
at last.’ 

“She stopped laughing, and stared at 
me. Of course I saw at once that I'd 
made a break, and that I couldn't 
explain, so | went on in a hurry: 

**What | mean is that no one could 
possibly be anything but glad for Lance 

you, especially.’ 

‘Oh, is that what you meant?’ She 
looked as if she were going to laugh 
again, but she didn’t. ‘I thought you 
meant something quite different.’ She 
shivered a little—and | thought again 
of Jim Fane, haunting her with his 
beastly desire; setting a tabu upon her 
for all mankind. But the ghost had 
rather lost his power, | thought, now 
that Lance Lockwood had left the 
scene. | wondered. | wondered a great 
deal. 

‘When did you get the telegram?’ 
“Two hours ago,’ and she smiled 
long, slow smile, with shadows in it, 

there in the candlelight. 

‘If it was only two hours, of course 
Harcourt didn’t know anything about 
it. He had been gone since early morn- 
ing. | didn’t wonder she was jerky. 
lhe great moment of her life was going 
to come when she showed Harcourt that 
cablegram. She didn’t seem to want 
me to go, though; and | took it that | 
was to hang round until he returned, 
then slip off somewhere to give her her 
chance; then blow in to congratulate 
them—and then go back to the hotel 
and pack. I certainly couldn’t leave 
Madeira entirely without congratulating 
her; yet, until she and Harcourt had 
rushed into each other’s arms, I couldn’t 
exactly say anything timely. You see 
how it was, don’t you? Meanwhile, 
she wanted me to stay and purr generally 
on the terrace, without being explicit. 
And that is what I tried todo. It didn’t 
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go very well. Carne was walking about 
all the time, stopping to pluck flowers 
to smell them, to set chairs straight. 
Finally she plaited a wreath of hibiscus 
blossoms and crowned herself with it. 
She had always been wraith-like in het 
white clothes, on the terrace—a hgure 
of snow moving in the moonlight. That 
night, with her red wreath and her red 
dress, dusky in the dark, bursting into 
color when she crossed a path of light 
from a lamp inside, she was—different. 
The snow was out of the sherbet for 
fair! I tell you, | began to realize 
that the siatus quo hadn't been so 
jolly, after all—since the change meant 
so much to her as that. Nor could 
I get rid of the vision of Jim Fane and 
his gross hand—horridly vivid to me it 
still was. How he would have liked to 
be there in the flesh! 1 sincerely hoped 
he was pumping a less delightful air 
into his hairy nostrils.” 

You must pardon Rayburn’s vicious- 
ness. | know precisely how he felt. 
You couldn’t imagine Jim Fane a dis- 
embodied spirit. He was either cor- 
porally somewhere or or nothing. 
He was somewhere. A _ very fleshly 
ghost, Jim Fane. 

“Harcourt came back about nine 
o'clock just melted into the moonlight 
there between us, very fit, in white. 
I gave Carrie one look, and fled into 
the villa. As soon as I got inside, | 
remembered that I still had the wrinkled 
telegram in my pocket, and | rushed 
back and thrust it into her hand. ‘Then 
I didn’t stop going until | had reached 
the library, quite on the other side of 
the house. Foolish, because I couldn’t 
hear anything there; I’d have to be 
fetched outright when they wanted my 
congratulations. After an hour they 
still hadn’t fetched me, and I was too 
bored to stick it out any longer. I had 
to pack, too—and it did seem to me 
that an hour ought to have been enough 
for Harcourt to be accepted and for the 
first transports to be over. They 
couldn’t have wanted, either of them, 
to discuss Lance Lockwood. I had 
surely given them a decent interval. 
I would take five minutes, and then | 
would leave. They could keep up their 
paradise talk all night if they chose. I 
was mighty glad of poor Lance’s death, 
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and | honestly believe | was more glad 
to have Jim Fane frustrated at last than 
| was to have Carrie happy. | don’t 
doubt the old villain thought Lance 
would live forever, and that he would 
hold her in that way until she was an 
old, old woman. But Lance Lockwood 
was dead, and Carrie could now throw 
off that wretched fortune like a dirty 
cloak; never, for all the rest of time, 
be linked to Jim Fane in any way 
whatsoever. It was as if his ugly hand, 
which I had had before my eyes all 
the evening, had been hacked off at the 
wrist. Pretty jolly, all that! But | 
couldn’t wait any longer. | doubled 
back through the wide corridors, and 
reached the terrace—en route for home 
and Ethelberta. 

“Well, believe it or not, Carrie and 
Harcourt were both there, flung back 
into long chairs, quite silent, the great 
length of the terrace between them. 
‘Um-um!’ I thought to myself, ‘evi- 
dently they fave had time for their 
transports and are getting their second 
wind.” | went up to Carrie. 

“*T’'m awfully happy about it,’ I said. 
‘And | want to tell Harcourt so, too.’ 

**My voice must have carried in the 
still air, but Harcourt didn’t move; nor 
did she speak. ‘That rather left me in 
midair, and | began to wish | were at 
the hotel. But you don’t get me into 
any lovers’ quarrel, so | stuck out my 
hand and said: 

**Good night and good-by. I’m go- 
ing to take the boat for Rio to-morrow.’ 

"Oh no, you re not,’ said Carrie, 
looking up at me. And she laughed a 
little. The hibiscus wreath, by the way, 
was lying on the terrace floor, pulled to 
bits, and her hair was mussed. ‘The 
moon was full on her, and I could see. 
‘I need you here.’ 

“*But—’ I was bothered, you under- 
stand, because | had had that hunch 
about Ethelberta. 

“But” nothing. You'll kindly 
move your things up here and stay with 


me. ‘There are a dozen rooms in there 
for you to choose from.’ 
* "Then | was all at sea, as you 


can imagine, and involuntarily | turned 
my head a little in Harcourt’s direction. 
He looked quite an Adonis, stretched 
out in his long chair, staring up at a 


camphor-tree. There was something 
mystic and effete about him. 

““If you mean Percy Harcourt, | 
don’t think he wants to say anything to 
anybody. And he hasn’t a thing in the 
world, my dear friend, so far as | know, 
to be congratulated on. 1 wouldn't 
bother about him.’ 

“1 didn’t understand it, but the snow 
was all back in the sherbet again. | 
fancied he had done it badly and she 
had refused him. And it all made me 
want, more than ever, to get back to 
Eethelberta. 

“Carne took my hand and pulled her- 
self up out of her chair, then stood facing 
me. ‘Lhere was stark trouble in her 
eyes, and | knew, like a shot, that I had 
got to stay for another week, anyhow. 
| said | would accept her hospitality 
1 didn’t know what | could do except 
take her cue blindly—and removed my- 
self. Harcourt never stirred. He just 
lay there, staring up at the camphor- 
tree. | got out of the villa and slid 
down to Funchal.” 

It may be that | can make events 
clearer to you by taking up the tale 
myself for a little. From this point on 
Rayburn’s imprecations and fulmina- 
tions interfered somewhat with straight 
narrative. For what he made out, 
within an hour after arriving at Carrie’s 
house the next day, was that Jim Fane 
was still in the saddle. In other words, 
that Lance Lockwood’s death had not 
hacked the ghostly clutch from the 
widow. Didn't I say that death sur- 
prisingly brought no luck to Carrie 
Fane? The status quo had been better 
than anything she was likely to know 
again. 

I don’t know—Rayburn didn’t know 

no one of us will ever know—just how 
Harcourt did it, or what, exactly, took 
place before they drifted on to their 
chairs with the length of the terrace 
between them. I dare say Harcourt 
spilled a lot of poetic prose before he 
lay back, exhausted, to look at the 
camphor-tree. But Carrie managed to 
explain to Rayburn that Harcourt didn’t 
want to marry her. He_ probably 
wrapped it up in his “velvet” talk, but 
that was the grisly gift inside. He had 
put it on the score of unselfishness, of 
course—could not endure, by marrying 
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her, to deprive her of all that luxury 
He probably did not omit to point out 
to her that he hadn’t exactly got on in 
his career by living in her garden above 
Funchal. ‘The crude fact was that he 
liked exceedingly the things that Jim 
kane’s money provided him with. You 
may say, perhaps, that he must have 
loved her, after a fashion, or he wouldn't 
have stuck by. But I advise you never 
to say that to Rayburn. While he was 
telling me about Harcourt, he was hardly 
decent. Harcourt’s plea undoubtedly 
was that he hadn’t a penny of his own, 
or any certainty of making much—now 
(the devilishness of that “now”! It 
threw it all on her), and that he couldn’t 
sacrihce her. ‘That might have held 
water—even paper will hold water for 
a little while—but he didn’t stop there, 
the idiot! Carrie was naturally rather 
stunned. She wouldn’t have had him 
in her garden at all, of course, except 
on the assumption that both of them 
were being sacrificed, equally, to Lance; 
and that, if the burden of Lance: ever 
were lifted, nothing else in the world 
could keep them from each other. That 
had been Carrie’s notion of the status 
quo, and Harcourt had played up. Even 
Rayburn said that he could talk. Well, 
he had talked for five years. Then, 
when talk was no longer what was 
wanted—well, he went on talking. 

Now Carrie Fane was a_ strange 
woman, but she was capable of very long 
thoughts, and she was not a woman to 
marry any man in spite of himself. 
Rayburn said her account to him was 
very, very brief; in actual words she 
could hardly have been said to give 
Harcourt away. But it was clear to 
him that she leaped first to the conclu- 
sion that Harcourt was sparing her 
that really he had ceased to love her. 
Anything would have been better, just 
at first, than admitting that he loved 
her still, but loved the flesh-pots more. 

It might have gone at that, and she 
would, | believe, have let him down 
gently with a mere, “Why didn’t you 
tell me before?’ but the ass proceeded 
to be impassioned. Poor Carrie may 
not have been very deeply versed in 
love, but she had reason to know passion 
when she saw it. You couldn't have 


fooled Jim Fane’s wife on that. And 


on top of his whining, Harcourt seems 
to have made very convincing love of a 
sort to her. She had undoubtedly kept 
him at arm’s-length before. Carrie was 
remarkable, in her way. . . . It must 
all have come pretty thick and fast. 
Rayburn was in the library only an 
hour. . 

You wil have to take it from me, as 
I got it from Rayburn, and as he got 
it from Carrie Fane—reading most of it 
between the lines, as she showed great 
frugality and chastity of speech. “She 
dotted her 1’s, though, with one or two 
blushes that must have hurt her,” said 


-Rayburn; ‘“‘and, of course, then I 


guessed.””. When Rayburn told me that, 
| guessed—as you will have done by 
this time. Harcourt had declared him- 
self ready to perfect their idyllic exist- 
ence by becoming her lover. Fane had 
made no provision in his will for that 
contingency. Fane knew his Carrie if 
Harcourt didn’t. 

It may have been a broken heart that 
Carrie Fane faced Rayburn with in the 
cool of the shuttered house, but her 
mind was ardent. Harcourt, by the 
way, had taken the steamer that Ray- 
burn didn’t take. I suppose Carrie 
must have given him a_ thumping 
cheque. Rayburn started to tell Carrie— 
without mentioning any of the facts 
that she hadn’t told him, but which he 
was by that time perfectly aware of — 
what he thought of Harcourt, but she 
stopped him. 

“T don’t care to know what you think 
of Mr. Harcourt. We've quarreled. 
Let it go at that. I thought he wanted 
to marry me, and he didn’t. [| am very 
much ashamed of having made such a 
mistake. Now | have more important 
things to talk to you about. I am in 
a very strange position, and for a few 
days I am going to lean on you very 
heavily. You seem far more like my 
brother than poor Lance ever did.” 

That hit Rayburn rather hard. Ray- 
burn is like that. He doesn’t want any 
woman to look upon him as a brother. 
He thinks it a stupid relation. 

“[’m no more your brother than he 
was’’—jerking his finger in a westerly 
direction to indicate Harcourt on his 
steamer (Rayburn repeated his own 
gestures as he talked to me)—‘“but I'll 
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do what I can. Except that, for very 
important reasons at home, [| can't 
stick ’round here indefinitely.” 

“T don’t want you to. I'll take a 
week, thank you.” 

“What can you do in a week on the 
island of Madeira?’ Rayburn said he 
really wondered. 

“T don’t precisely know, but I can at 
least make a plan. What I wish to do, 
you see, is to marry as soon as possible. 
And if it is to be very soon, | think it 
will have to be some one in Funchal. 
Don’t you?” 

Rayburn’s reply shows, I think, that 
he is worthy of the events that come to 
him. He leaned back in his chair, 
lighted a cigarette, and said, quietly: 

“Why go down to Funchal for him? 
Marry me.” 

The odd thing is that it was not just 
a bad joke of Rayburn’s. He meant it. 
He was an Arthurian figure in_ his 
youth. If Carrie Fane—who must have 
nonplussed him at that moment if he 
was ever nonplussed in his life—had 
taken him up, he would have put it 
through without a qualm. I have said 
that he had a great love in his life, 
and you must have gathered that the 
great love was Ethelberta. But Carrie 
Fane just then had all his hot sympathy 
and not a little of his hot imagination. 
Tristram loved Iseult as much as it is 
good for any woman to be loved; but he 
married the little princess in Brittany, 
all the same. Rayburn didn’t know 
just then—why under heaven Carrie 
Fane wished to be married at once; but, 
seeing that she did, he inevitably offered 
to be the bridegroom. Something very 
curious was happening; Carrie Fane 
was in dire need; he understood noth- 
ing, but would do for her whatever she 
wanted done. 

If any of you, not having known Ray- 
burn in the flesh, think this incredible, 
you will simply have to take it on faith. 
Under the artificial code of chivalry, men 
did just that kind of thing, and Rayburn 
saw only a distressed damsel and an 
immediate duty. His genuine passion 
for Ethelberta could not touch that. 
He would never have expected Carrie to 
do more than lead him to the altar and 
leave him there—to make his way back 
to Ethelberta. Carrie would have to 


play the Malory game, too. But he 
would have endured the ceremony. 

Carrie, however, did not take him 
to the altar. She only laughed a little. 
“1 think, the next time I marry, it will 
have to be some one who loves me a 
good deal,” she said. ‘You don’t love 
me. Moreover,” she went on, “it will 
have to be some one who either has 
plenty of money or cares no more about 
it than I do.” 

Rayburn didn’t tell her he was sorry 
she wouldn’t have him, for he wasn’t. 
He was grimly truthful with her—which 
shows, I think, that he was also grimly 
truthful when he offered to marry her. 
“I’m just as glad,” he answered her; 
“but I wish to Heaven I knew what you 
were up to. Why do you want to get 
married to any old suitor down in 
Funchal?” 

“T believe you'll see if you think it 
over.” And Carrie went off to her own 
room for a few hours. 

Rayburn lay on a wicker couch in the 
darkened music-room, thinking it out. 
It took him, he said, nearly an hour. 
Then he saw. No, I take that back. 
He did not see, then. He knew only 
that it had to do with Jim Fane. Not 
with Lance Lockwood, not with Har- 
court, not with any hypothetical suitor; 
only with that yammering ghost who 
had been her husband. Rayburn took 
a siesta on that conviction. The how 
and why of it he understood, at the 
moment, no more than you. 

There is only one more bit of talk to 
be reported to you, and it followed hard 
on Carrie Fane’s extraordinary state- 
ment of intention. After dinner, on the 
terrace (Harcourt, by that time, was 
well out to sea), Carrie explained. She 
was overwrought; she was febrile; but 
she was very firm. Rayburn could by 
no means stand against her. Moreover, 
he had hated Jim Fane with a deep and 
abiding hatred for many years. 

For it was Jim Fane. Heaven knows 
how much Carrie had reason to be 


grateful to Harcourt for standing be- 
tween her and the yammering ghost. 
It must have been Harcourt, not Lance 
Lockwood, that made it possible for her 
to live. The thing had infinite complica- 
tions, no doubt; but she loved Har- 
court, and love is fruitful of sophistries 
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that make the days pass. It would 
have been Harcourt’s game to harp on 
her nobility, and at the same time to 
feed her with hope. Be that as it may, 


when Harcourt went she felt herself 


Jim Fane’s wife again. Jim Fane’s hand 
was upon her. Lance gone, Harcourt 
gone, there was only Fane left. She 
had not, as she hoped, tricked Fane; 
he had tricked her. She had other 
troubles a-plenty: for example, she 
would not, in all probability, recover 
from Harcourt very soon. But the thing 
not to be borne was that she should be 
any longer Fane’s wife, living on Fane’s 
money; alone, with the ghost of Fane 
feeding and clothing her and laying 
obscene hands upon her. She put it 
very straight to Rayburn: 

“T can’t take his money any more. 
While | gave it to other people, I could 
bear it. Now—last night—lI felt as if 
he had come back again. I could see 
his face there next me. . . . The only 
way I| can get rid of it, apparently, is to 


marry some one. Even if I didn’t 
touch a penny of it, it would still be 
mine. That I can’t endure. It must 


be taken from me, quite safely, by law.” 

“You can’t even give it away, can 
you?” Rayburn asked, curiously. 

“No, not even that. He wanted me 
to be his. He didn’t wish me to have 
the slightest freedom. He probably 
thought that, since I married him for 
money, I’d stay for money. ‘The only 
way | can be free of him is to marry. I 
always expected to marry, you know, 
when Lance died. It is going to hurt— 
to marry any one, I mean—but it has 
got to be done. J simply cannot live 
with Jim Fane any longer.” 

She shot out the words, Rayburn said, 
as if they were hot, as if they burned 
her tongue. 

“How long have you been living with 
him, then?’ Rayburn asked. 

“Ever since the day I married him. 
But for five years he has let me alone. 
Last night he came back.” 

The words, of course, were mere sym- 
bols. Yet Rayburn said they made him 
jump. You see, he knew what it was 
to have the hallucination of Fane’s hand 
there, touching the table-cloth before 
him. If Carrie Fane had the complete 
sense of Fane’s presence—oh yes, she 


had much better marry somebody and 
be done with it. Heaven knows what 
she had said to Harcourt, but it was 
certainly the first time she had ever 
expressed her loathing to any one else. 

“If I give up his money-—if I marry 
another man—oh, then there isn’t a 
hair of my head he can touch, is there?” 
she asked. 

And Rayburn answered, “No.” 

So they arranged it, those two, in one 
wild week before Rayburn sailed back 
to Ethelberta and the sounding trumpets 
of his own affair. Do you know, Carrie 
Fane almost left the choice of a mate for 
herself to Rayburn? She would have 
done it if he had let her. It sounds 
mad—mad as people can be until the 
stake has gone through the vampire’s 
heart. Carrie gave a huge dinner for 
her guest, Mr. Rayburn; and, somehow, 
by the time the party broke up every 
one knew the terms of her late husband’s 
will. Harcourt was mentioned lightly. 
It was understood that he had commis- 
sions in America. I will say for Carrie 
that—according to Rayburn—her popu- 
larity had not perceptibly waned when, 
two days later, she took him to a ball 
in Funchal. Rayburn declined, to her, 
to express any opinion on any one of 
the three gentlemen who danced with 
her most assiduously on that occasion. 

The day Rayburn sailed from Ma- 
deira she closed the villa and went down 
to a hotel to stay. It was clear that 
she did not intend to remain where 
Jim Fane could materialize before her 
solitary eyes. 

There Rayburn left her for his Ethel- 
berta. But eventually she made her 
choice among the three—if Rayburn 
was accurate about the number—for 
very soon she married. We all had 
cards. I have a twofold regret in the 
matter—a very faint one that I could 
not have taken Rayburn’s place and 
improved Rayburn’s opportunity; and a 
vivid one that Rayburn cannot remem- 
ber whether it was the fair, oldish man 
with the eye-glass or the young Italian- 
ate one with a soft brown beard. Carrie 
has sent no photographs. 

Anyhow, I hope that Jim Fane is 
finally outwitted. I don’t see, as Carrie 
said, how he can touch a hair of her 
head now. I credit him still with a 
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passionate willingness to molest her, 
but it seems to me the tabu must be 
off. Rayburn, at least, was convinced 
that Carrie was absolutely right in what 
she did—even to moving down to the 
hotel when he left her. For Rayburn 
to feel her plight so dire, there must 
have been something of Jim Fane hover- 
ing about that Madeira garden; as if 
he could accompany his money wherever 
it went, especially after the Harcourt 
spell was lifted. The presence of Har- 
court, you know, must have been a kind 
of magic-making, since it kept Jim 
Fane at a distanc e. It 1S hard, given 
Jim Fane, not to put it, as Rayburn 
did, anthropologically. 


But | hope | see het 
itself would make all 


cle an. Lhat in 
the ditference to 


her. | hope —-though it gives me a sei! 


ish twinge to say it 


that she re ally 


likes the man whom she has married. 
He must have loved her, for she came 
to him penniless. Of course, for Carrie, 
with her peculiar past, that may make 
it worse. . . . Oh, | can’t go into all 


that. But | choose 


to believe, with 
Rayburn, that she did 
had to do, and that it 


only what she 
would all have 


been worse if she hadn't done it. Noth- 
ing, atter all, could be SO bad as being 


Mrs. Jim Fane. 
Meanwhile—just to 
countless Kanes in the 


round it off. 
west of Ireland 





| don’t, of course, see Carrie happy. call Carrie blessed. 


The Wood Nymph 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNI 


HE others were all around you, 
Singing and dancing there, 
The wonderful night | found you, 
With vour forest eyes and hai 

Lonely as all things fair. 


Then the room and the people faded, 
As you turned your eyes on me, 
And the woods, all leafy and shaded, 
Grew round us, tree by tree, 

Safe, with no eyes to see. 


And we knew we had found each other, 
After a thousand years; 

Yea! you and I and no other 
Mated by all the spheres 
A-glitter like golden tears. 


O girl made all of wood-lilies 
And starry cups of dew, 

Not the mirrored moon so still is, 
Or wonder-hushed as you 
My moon so divinely new. 


The raiment that rustled around you 
Was all of young leaves made, 
That wonderful night I found you 
Alone in the forest glade 
So white in the green shade. 


For the room they sang and danced in, 
Though the rest were unaware, 

Was the wood we were entranced in, 
And no one else was there — 
Because we two were there. 
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The Serbian Tragedy As | Saw It 


BY HERBERT 








~In the distance blue 
mountains, saw- 
toothed as our own 
Sierras, rise abruptly 
/ RV from the plain. In the 
foreground the ground rolls from the 
marshy levels of the creek-bottoms to 
wide, treeless swells topped with rock 
ledges worn 





by the ages. 
Patches of dwarf 


COREY 


On this road great trucks pound on. 
Troops in every uniform, from that of 
the Arab and Sikh to the Highlander and 
Bersaglieri, are forever on the move. 
Ox-w agons W aggle creakingl Vy and com- 
plainingly, but perseveringly, on. Heav- 
ily packed donkeys wind through the 
tangle of the road, their ears pricked 
inquiringly forward. Great carts drawn 
by eight and ten horses suck and spat- 

ter through the 

mire. Bulgarian 





bushes have an 
odd resemblance 
to sage-brush. 
Here and there 
are squalid 
villages, mud- 
walled, flat- 
roofed. Each 
huddles about 
the w hite needle 
of a minaret, 
though the obvi- 
ous fact that 
cleanliness and 
prosperity are of 
the past proves 
that the Turk is 
giving way in 
M a cedonia. 
Mud is every- 
where. The 
roads are knee- 
deep in slush, so 
that one’s horse 








prisoners of war 
bossed by Ger- 
man prisoners of 
war are guarded 
by incredibly 
black Sene- 
galese. Peasant 
children in their 
baggy, shapeless 
clothes clink up- 
on the piles of 
stone gathered 
for road - mend- 
ing. 

On the trails 
thin lines of men 
move slowly 
toward the road. 
As they come 
nearer it may be 
seen many are of 
middle age and 
some are almost 
old. Some walk 
erect under the 














lurches on with ——— 
a pulling and un- 
certain motion. Mi 


skies are wet. 
The 
scheme is every- 
where a monotonous, dirty, depressing 
gray. 

Trails lead down from the hills toward 
the Monastir Road, on which is concen- 
trated the rush and color of the war. 


color- 


A LIGHTER ASPECT OF THE WAR 


Emily Simmons, an American Red Cross Nurse, 
Overhead the who did heroic service in 


Macedonian peasant costume 


i 


blue shrapnel 
helmet fur- 
nished to the 
Serbian army by 
the French. 
Others slouch 
along at precise- 
ly the speed of an ox-team. All their 
lives these Serb peasants have marched 
by their oxen, goad in hand. To-day 
the pace of the army remains the same. 
Their faces are deeply lined and covered 


Serbia, masquerading in 























SERBIAN OFFICERS LUNCHING UNDER 


with many days’ growth of gray beard. 
Once their uniforms were of the horizon 
blue of the French army. To-day they 
are of a nondescript gray, bleached al- 
most to white in places by a winter’s 
weather. These mer are sad and quiet. 
Bundles hang about them in unmilitary 


fashion. There are ¢ ighteen thousand of 


them. They are all that are left of the 
army of four hundred and fifty thousand 
with which Serbia began the war. 

[ planned this story as that of the 
last campaign of the Serbian army. I 


had been with them during the winter of 


1916-17 and had watched their numbers 
dwindle from the seventy thousand who 
had been brought to Macedonia from 
the Italian island of Corfu. The seventy 
thousand were all that were left after the 
fighting of the first two years and the 
tragic sacrifices of the great retreat 
through the mountain-passes of Albania 
and Montenegro. Last winter they car- 
ried off the honors among the _half- 
million Allied troops who are fighting 


in Macedonia. It was to the herce 
determination of the Serbs that the 
capture ot Monastir was due. The 


French and British and Italian and Rus- 
sian troops played their parts well, but 


SHELTER DURING BULGARIAN SHELL-FIRI 


it was the Serbs who took the com- 
manding hills. 

Monastir’s capture meant to the Serbs 
that they were at last returning home. 
Their army had been driven out of their 
country, while the women and children 
remained behind. They were fighting to 
get back. They were armed with ar- 
tillery that was not up to the work on 
other fronts, and with rifles the French 
army had discarded, and they depended 
for transport largely upon the ox and 
ass and cart. When the spring rains 
made further aggression impossible they 
were ordered back for a rest. It seemed 
then that the man-power of Serbia had 
been almost destroyed. More than ten 
per cent. of her population is accounted 
for in that first army of four hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

‘It 1s the end,” the soldiers said this 
spring. ‘We shall not be asked to do 
more.” 

So we all thought. There was to be 
a small offensive in March, we were told, 
in which the Serbs would be used. Then 
they were to be sent to the rear to stay. 
They were henceforth to be used only 
in guarding railway lines and bridges 
and town places. The winter of 1916 
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would be remembered as their last cam- 
paign. When I sailed from France for 
America, a month later, I read in a 
Bordeaux paper that the Serbs had just 
taken a German trench near Monastir 
in their old, gallant, medieval way. 

“The Serbians have now been re- 
tired,” the correspondent added in his 
despatch from Saloniki. ‘The army is 
exhausted.” 

I had re joiced. I knew these cheechas 

cheecha is the Serbian word for uncle; 
it is the courtesy title given a man when 
the light goes out of his eyes and his 
hair turns gray—would be happy to say 
good-by to the front line. ‘There is no 
reflection to be read there upon their 
courage or devotion. I believe that any 
one of them or any regiment of them 
would gladly die for Serbia. That is 


not a mere phrase. It does not over- 
praise their spirit. But they have fought 
very hard and suffered greatly. They 


mourn their comrades who have passed. 
Most of them are past the prime of life 
and are appalled at the thought of fur- 
ther hardships. They had hoped they 
might do the rest of their service some- 
where else than on the front. They 


were not so lucky, poor peasants. Two 
months later a communiqué from Sa- 
loniki carries on their story: 

“After a determined action the Serbs 
took a Bulgarian trench at the point of 
the bayonet.” 

Everywhere else except on the Serbian 
front in Macedonia the life of the fight- 
ing man ts almost tidal in its regularity. 
He does a regular turn in the front 
trench, but he is not kept in that front 
trench too long. The morale of the 
individual is apt to break down. In the 
front trench he is in danger of death or 
mutilation each passing second of the 
day and night. His meals come to him 
irregularly, for the curtain fire of the 
enemy may cut off the cook corvée. He 
sleeps when he can, on the floor of a 
trench angle where the sun has shone in 
to dry the mud; in a moldy, straw-filled 
dugout; on a firing platform behind the 
sentry’s heels. He is distressed by every 
instrument man has invented with which 
to harry man, from the greater cannon 
to the poison gas. After a few days he 
develops trench face and trench nerves. 
When it is practicable he is taken back 
for a rest. He is as good a soldier as he 
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ever was, but his commanders will not 
strain him too far. 

“How long have you been fighting 
without a rest - | asked the staff of the 
Morava division of the Serbian army. 

**Ninety-five days.” 

| had seen thei trench thei one 
trench—and | had seen them fhght. 
During that period the men of the 


trench prepare themselves and until the 
enemy gets the new range. ‘The Serbs 
only had one trench. 

*’To-night the staff-officers give a din 
ner,” | was told when Col. Panta 
Grouitch took over command of the 
Morava division. “They will welcome 
their new leader. You will see all out 
friends.” 
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GERMAN AND BULGARIAN OFFICERS GUARDED BY SERBS 


Morava did not have a second trench 
They lived on the front line, eating 
there, sleeping there, by hundreds dying 
there. ‘They left it only to go forward, 
or to go back wounded. There was no 
reserve behind their thin line. If the 
Bulgarians had broken through they 
might have gone on unhindered by a 
single Serbian soldier all the way to the 
base at Saloniki. It was necessary for 
the Serbs to watch all the time and 
fight all the time. On any other sector 
of any front a first-line trench 1s often 
taken. It is of little consequence, for 


it is the weakest bar of the gridiron of 
trenches. It is an obstacle, designed to 
hold up the advancing enemy while the 
men in the second trench and the third 


Phe guns s¢ emed to hamm«e I overhead 
that night. Their grumbling was heard 
almost every minute. Half-way through 
the dinner the vacant chairs told that 
most of the company was still at the 
front. Even the staff-ofhcers were fight- 
ing in the line by this time, for it was 
early in the spring after a black winter. 
So Panta Grouitch caught up the mili- 
tary telephone and talked from the table 
to his staff in the trenches. They were 
cheery, the men in those reeking ditches, 
under the beating rain of a Macedonian 
night. Some of their great voices so 
roared through the telephone that we 
who sat at the table could catch the 
words. Others were not able to leave 
their watch. 
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THE ENDLESS TA 


“The Bulgarians are up to something 
to-night and the captain will not entet 
the dugout. He 1s watching them from 
the parapet,” orderly reported, 
“but he has just called to me to give 


one 


you his very dear love.” 

The fighting was of a Middle Age 
character, somewhat influenced by mod- 
ern instruments of war. The Serbran 
rather looked down upon the German 
who furnished the stiffening for the Bul- 
garian and Turkish lines. It was not 
that the German was inferior in quality. 
Quite the contrary. ‘The German is bet- 
ter armed and fed and clothed and 
equipped than ts his Balkan confederate, 
and he has infinitely more iron in his 
soul. But the Serb and Bulgarian have 
been fighting neighbors for hundreds of 
years. They know each other’s little 
ways and fight each other in a com- 
fortable fashion. Neither relies much 
on artillery. They prefer to make war 
a personal affair and settle the national 
difheculty with the individual knife and 
butt. Only on the surface is their war 


more savage than the western war. That 
very 


intimacy of contact which makes 
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OF ROAD-MENDING 


a Balkan battle so distressing, by com- 
parison with the impersonal and ma- 
chined killing in the west, sometimes 
flowers in an old-fashioned chivalry. 

“A ‘Turkish company held up our 
advance on one occasion,” said Capt. 
Milan Georgeovitch, who was once mili- 
tary attaché at Constantinople. ‘They 
had the high ground and fought des- 
perately. [| do not know how many of 
our men were killed, but when we got 
into the trench there were but four 
Turks of the company left alive. By a 
miracle the Turkish captain was unhurt. 
His clothes had been pierced in seven 
places by bullets, but he had not been 
touched. He was brought before Voi- 
vode Mischitch. 

**Give him his sword! shouted the 
Voivode. ‘How dare you bring such a 
soldier as this before me when he is not 
wearing his sword?’ 

“That night we started back for head- 
quarters and General Mischitch called 
for his car. 

“*The Turkish captain rides with 
me,’ said the general. ‘No doubt he is 
tired.’”’ 
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One day at Soubotsko a big Serbian 
soldier called upon his captain. He had 
an equally big Bulgarian by the crook 
of the elbow. Both men were grinning. 

“This is Stefan,” said the Serbian. 
**He captured me in the last war.” 

Then, Balkan fashion, the Serb and 
Bulgarian kissed each other on both 
cheeks and patted each other on the 
back and acted as though this reunion 
was one of the joyful incidents of two 
particularly sunny lives. The captain 
gave them bread and cheese—at that 
time the Serbian dietary was mostly 
bread and cheese—and poured out a 


drink for each from his own bottle of 


cognac. That afternoon they sat on a 
mud-bank gossiping. When the day’s 
catch of prisoners started down the road 
that night the Serbian secured an as- 
signment as guard. The two good ene- 
mies marched side by side, chatting like 
two bearded children. 

They regard the rules of war in the 
Balkan hills. Only once, so far as | 
know, did the Bulgarian prove recreant. 
There is an understanding that meal 
hours are not to be disturbed, so the 
artillery play is lively in the early 
morning and dies away to nothing while 
coffee is being served in the trenches. 
It rises to a crescendo in the forenoon, 


but two hours of peace are allowed for 


lunch. Then the fghting men on either 
side lie down in their dugouts, leaving 
only a few sentinels on watch. 

They need the sleep, for it is the 
Balkan practice to fight all night. Three 
o’clock in the morning charges are par- 
ticularly in favor. After the siesta there 
is more fighting, and then peace comes 
with the dinner. That is the great occa- 
sion of the day, when the cook’s helpers 
come through the trenches with steam- 
ing pots of soup and stew and meat with 
paprika. Once the Bulgarians on Dobra- 
polya shelled the cook’s helpers, but 
only once. \n aroused soldiery taught 
them penitence. 

‘*We will want more ~ ad in the first 
line to-morrow,” said a captain in my 
hearing. ‘“‘We expect ann deserters.” 


Every army receives deserters, but | 
had never heard before of an army mak- 
ing preparations to receive them. The 
storv that was told me illustrates the 
extremely personal nature of the fighting 


in Macedonia. The Serbians had di- 
rected a number of Bulgarian prisoners 
to wash their faces and brush their 
clothes and slick back their hair. Then 
the captors distributed much soup and 
stew and lamb broiled in strips over the 
coals of a wood frre. 

‘Now sit down,” was the order, “and 
look pleasant.” 

The stuffed and shining men dropped 
on the grass and lolled about in garden- 
party attitudes. The picture which an 
army photographer took of them is the 
most ridiculous thing in the Balkans. 
The grinning Bulgarians entered into 
the spirit of the affair, and put their 
arms about each other’s nec ks, and 
draped themselves in elaborate postures 
and featured the large hunks of bread 
and the strips of beautifully greasy 
meat and the steaming cans of coffee. 
Except for certain details of clothing 
and the guards in the background it 
might have been a basket-picnic. The 
Serbs tied copies of this picture to 
stones and threw them into the Bul- 
garian trenches. 

“See how well we treat your broth- 
ers?’ ran the legend. ‘‘Come on over.” 

They came for a time. Then the bait 
ceased to attract more deserters, though 
the Serbs dangled it never so wisely 
before enemy eyes. After a time the 
Serbian officer who had been responsible 
for the plan to get deserters by adver- 
tising made inquiries along the best 
follow-up methods in use commercially. 
He wrote letters to his prospective cus- 
tomers and threw them into the Bul- 
garian trenches. He wanted to know 
what was the trouble? Were not the 
samples of his goods convincing? The 
Bulgarians said they were not. 

“Our brothers smile in the picture,” 
was the reply, ““but how do we know 
what they are thinking?” 

The Serbian officer considered for a 
time. ‘Then he visited the prison camp, 
armed with much writing-paper and 
many pencils. 

“Write to your friends at the front,’ 
said he, ‘“‘and tell them truthfully how 
well you have been treated.” 

So that for days that squad of enemy 
soldiers sat in the sun and sternly sucked 
the tips of their lead-pencils and gazed 
into gray distance for inspiration and 
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CAPTURED GERMAN 


AND 


BULGAR OFFICERS IN 


painfully wrote down their testimony. 
The essence of the Serbian plan was that 
each letter should be addressed by a 
captured Bulgarian to his nearest friend 
in the trenches opposite. Perhaps the 
letters did not reach the men 
to whom they written, but the 
success of the plan was ample. It forced 
the Bulgarian officers to abandon their 
comfortable dugouts in the rear of the 
line and stay in the unpleasant front 
trenches to keep their men from leaking 
away. lhe correspondence school of 
prisoners was the winter’s joke on Wet- 
ternich. 

“It was our Yankee trick,” the Serbs 
said, laughing. 

The story of last year’s campaign of 
the Serbian army might be told as a 
tragedy. It is tragic enough, Heaven 
knows. But to those who saw it the 
memory will always be an inspiration. 
They are only peasants, these eighteen 
thousand men who are left. Many of 
them were in the fourth “ban” before 
the war, and considered exempt by rea- 
son of age from further service. A very 
considerable number of them have been 
wounded more than They 


alw ays 
were 


once. are 








FRONT OF TENTS OF SERBIAN STAFF-OFFICERS 


silent men, except when-they are stirred 
by action. One day we met a man who 
might have been fifty vears old stum- 
bling down-hill from Chuke. The tears 
were running into his gray beard. The 
officer with me asked why he was leav- 
ing the line. He lifted the loose flap of 
his coat and showed a black patch of 
spreading blood upon his shirt. 

“Damn him!” he sobbed. 
him! The captain made me go. 

One never hears them personify 
“duty,” nor do they ever speak of sacri- 
fice. They are candid in their detesta- 
tion of war and they are almost sick 
with longing for the cottages set on the 
flanks of the Serbian hills, for they are 
a home-loving people. They apologize 
to their guests sometimes because they 
are unhappy. Only once did I see mirth 
in their ranks. That was when we rode 
into Jivonia one day to find the Serbians 
breaking camp. They had just received 
a message that the Bulgarians had 
evacuated Monastir, and the men 
streamed along the road toward the new 
front shouting at one another, and call- 
ing out jokes and laughing. Their faces 


“Damn 


rr 
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beamed like those of happy children. 
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“Think ot it!” they called to 
another. ‘“‘At last we are on the 


one 
Way 
home.” 

In orde rto comple tel understand the 
heroism of the Serbian army—what 
there was left of it during the cam- 
paign of 1916—17 it 1s necessary to glance 
for a moment at what had gone before. 
No one knows and no may evel 
know precisely how many have fought 
tor Serbia. ‘The records were destroved, 
to prevent them falling into the hands 
of the enemy, or lost or scattered. As 
nearly as can be told the total of enlist- 
ments 1s something more than four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. In 1914 and 
191s the Serbians first defeated Austria, 
and were then crushed undet the weight 
of the Hapsburg armies and a retreat 
Was ordered. Voivode Mischitch, the 
genius of the Macedonian campaign of 
1916, would have stayed to fight it out, 
but he was overruled. 

The world knows a little—not much 
of that retreat through the snow-tlled 
Albania and Montenegro. A 
rear-guard action was fought every day. 
here when the trail 


one 


passes ot 


were days only 





through which it was possible to move 
was barely ox-team wide and packed 
with beaten snow. Some of the minor 
trails were not even wide enough for 
wheeled vehicles, and to this day the 
bones of pack-mules and men who fell 
down the precipitous slopes molder on 
the mountainsides. The army was en- 
cumbered by women and children and 
prisoners. For days it was under ar- 
tillery fire from three sides. There were 
weeks when the only food of some units 
was half an ear of corn a day for each 
man. 

“We held our men together by the 
most rigid discipline,” a captain who 
passed through the retreat told me. 
“One day I missed Louka. I knew that 
he had come into camp the night be- 
fore, and I jumped to the conclusion 
that he had deserted. It was necessary 
to check any such impulse immediately. 

“*Find Louka,’ | ordered. ‘He shall 
be shot.’ 

**An hour afterward Louka staggered 
into camp. He was so incrusted with 
frozen snow that he was barely recog- 


nizable. His face was graven in deep 
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SERBS FIRST RE-ENTERED 


lines with fatigue. In his arms he car- 
ried a dozen tiny ears of corn. 
‘For you, my captain,’ said Louka. 
*“We had had no food, but Louka had 
once lived in the neighborhood, and had 


searched all night long for a distant 
farm which might have escaped the 
foragers. Without that corn | might 


have starved.” 

Perhaps two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers started on that march 
which shall ever be known in Serbian 
annals as the Great Retreat. Not more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand 
reached the shores of the Adriatic. That 
is the maximum. Fully one hundred 
thousand men had been killed or capt- 
ured or had frozen to death or starved 
on the way. They suffered everything 
except surrender. ‘The Serb rarely sur- 
renders. It does not occur to him that 
this stubborn bravery is heroism, or 
that it may be folly. He only goes on 
and fights on until he can go and fight 
no more. Fifty thousand boys started 
on that mad march, to escape the Aus- 
trians who were gathering the youngsters 
nearing military age into concentration 
In the turmoil of the time no 


camps. 


THEIR 


OWN LAND 4 MONUMENT MARKS THE SPOT 


been made for 
lwenty-three 


provision had 
these boy 3. 
them died. 

Of the one hundred and fifty thousand 
who reached Corfu not more than 
seventy thousand were considered fit 
to go to Macedonia and fight again in 
the summer of 1916. There had been a 
failure of forethought on Corfu. There 
had not been enough food clothing 
or medicine for these starved and 
disease-stricken survivors of the Great 
Retreat. The island of Vido had been 
set aside as a lazarette for those suffering 
from contagious and infectious diseases, 
and for those who were only too sick to 
live. It was a wise arrangement—only 
some one had forgotten to provide doc- 
tors and nurses and food and tents and 
blankets in time. Dying men dug their 
own graves and then dug the graves of 
the men who were already dead. Dead 
men lay elbow to elbow on the beach, 
waiting for the boats that were to carry 


teeding 
thousand of 


them out to sea. ‘Then they floated 
back because the bodies had not been 
weighted down, to strand upon this 


island of despair. 
There is no need for more of this hor- 
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ror. The seventy thousand who went to 
Macedonia last summer were grim and 
angry men. Life had not lost its attrac- 
tion for them, but death had become so 
commonplace that its terror had de- 
parted. Their first hght was on K;z 1y- 
makchalan, when they took a mountain 
so rimmed around with trenches and so 
dotted with guns 
that when one 
walks over the 
field to-day it 
seems impossible 
that it could 
ever have been 
taken. The 
Serbs drove the 
Bulgars up the 
slope of Kay- 
makchalan until 
they came to the 
rim-rock that 
guards its top, 
and there the 
battle hung for 
days. At last the 
Bulgarians gave 
way and fled 
wildly to the val- 
ley of the Cerna 
which gleamed 
below. 

To-day the 
bones of Bulgari- 
ans who leaped 
from that rim- 
rock rather than 
stay to face the 
Serbs may be found on the reverse 
slopes. They were driven across the 
valley until they found good holding 
ground in the hills on the other side. 
From that day on the Serbs did not 


relax their efforts until their capture of 


the hills comm: nding the Bulgarian lines 
of communication forced the enemy to 
evacuate Monastir. Wetternich Moun- 
tain was taken at a loss of one thousand 
of the fourteen hundred men who as- 
saulted it. That assault lasted one sav- 
age week, during which the Serbs 
wormed their way upward, taking shel- 
ter behind rocks and bushes and killing 
when they came to their foes. On the 
crest of Wetternich is the Rock of Blox rd, 
two hundred and fifty feet high, and 
with sides that were so precipitous that 





AN OLD SERBIAN SOLDIER 


it could not be assaulted. The four hun- 
dred men who were left held the Bul- 
garians on that Rock of Blood for six 
long weeks before relief came to them. 
It was a military impossibility—but 
then, the Serbs are accustomed to mili- 
tary impossibilities. 

When the Serbian army was sent into 
the valley for 
rest in February 

of 1917, after 
having been al- 
most continually 
on the defensive 
since August of 
1916, there 
were but eigh- 
teen thousand 
four hundred 
and sixty, ac- 
cording to the 
official figures 
furnished me, 
of the seventy 
thousand men 
who began 
the campaign. 
‘These were to be 
recruited against 


the spring cam- 
paign by the sick 
and wounded 
men and by the 
men who were 
too old and the 
boys who were 
too young, who 
had been gathered at Bizerta, Tunis. 
It was to be the last effort of Serbia. 
No one knows how many valid men are 
in the enemy concentration camps, or 
how many have been held in Serbia to 
till fields for their enemies’ use. So far as 
we know, the manhood of Serbia has 
been destroyed. Those who remain to 
carry on the race are those who are still 
too young for war. 

“Serbia is finished,” her men say. 

“Our people have been killed. But we 
have taken the price. 

Yet there is still an army in Serbia. 
One day a comitadji came through the 
lines, a guerrilla leader known and 
trusted. Before the war he paid taxes on 
property valued at half a million francs. 
To-day he is but thirty-two years old. 
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I guessed his age at fifty, so lined is his 
face and so wild and haggard are his 
eyes. He is a general in this army. 

' “We live in the woods,” said he,“ and 
loyal peasants feed us. We wait for our 
army to break through and meanwhile 
we do what we can.” 

This army is armed, after a fashion. 
Each has a knife, at least, and guns are 
often procured from dead Bulgarians 
who die in the open at night. It is even 
said they have cannon. When the 
Allied armies break through, this guer- 
rilla army will break down the bridges 
and cut the lines behind the Bulgarians, 
that their collapse may be complete. 
The Serbian general staff is in communi- 
cation with this army which is a part of 
the preparation for victory. 

Not the least tragic element of last 
year’s campaign was the extreme pov- 
erty of men and army. Whatever re- 
sources the individual might have in 
Serbia had been cut off from him by the 
blockaded frontier. The men were un- 
able even to hear from their families at 
home. One day I came upon the chief 
of staff of one of the Serbian divisions 
looking somewhat wistfully at a postal 
card he held in his hand. To the sug- 
gestion that he had received news from 
home he assented. Then he added that 
it had come to him from Belgrade three 
months before 

“Can you read Serbian?” he asked. 

Unfortunately, I could not. Then he 
translated it to me. I thought I saw a 
hint of tears in his eyes. He was a 
magnificent soldier, but he was the kind- 
est and gentlest of men. His wife had 
written him these few words upon the 
card—written them five months before: 

**To-day I spent my last dinar. I do 
not know what I shall do.” 

Serbia has no funds now, and no way 
of getting money except by borrowing 
from her allies. It is only natural that 
France and Great Britain, while furnish- 
ing the Serbians what is needed, shall 
restrict these loans as much as possible, 
for their own needs are so great. The 
men began the winter with clothes 
enough, but campaigning is hard on 
clothes. Long before spring came they 
were ragged and weather-stained. It 
was not until the rush on Monastir 
began that an army that had become 
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almost barefoot was reshod by France. 
I was in an English camp one day when 
a Serbian officer came in. He knew 
every one in the officers’ mess and blush- 
ingly received their congratulations upon 
a recent promotion for gallantry. By 
and by he called one of his friends to 
one side. 

“Can you loan me a square of can- 
vas?” he asked. ‘‘My tent burned 
few weeks ago and | have been sleeping 
in a dugout since. It is very cold. We 
have no spare tents, nor can we get any.” 

“But if you are in a dugout, why a 
tent?” his friend asked. 

“You do not understand,” the Serb 
said, patiently. “I have always slept 
in a dugout, but I wrapped myself in my 
tent.” 

Vhe two things the Serbs had in 
plenty were ammunition and fighting. 
Their hospitals, by comparison with 
those of the other Allies, were poor 
affairs. Often the wounded men slept 
in sour heaps of straw spread upon the 
wet ground, and only in the more per- 
manent establishments were bedsteads 
woven of withes cut from the willows 
that lined the creek-bottoms. They had 
not even enough stretcher-men in some 
of their most important actions because 
the men who should have carried the 
wounded had been called into the 
trenches. The wounded men walked 
out, or were huddled on mule litters— 
one on either side of the mule, lurching 
in sickening fashion as the animal 
moved, or leaning against each other 1 in 
a pathetic comradeship of pain—or 
sprawled in the bottoms of the empty 
carts that were going out for more shells. 

Yet one never heard them complain. 
A captain of the Choumadia division 
told me of the fighting on Dobrapolya, 
when his company was told to take a 
trench that seemed impregnable. The 
men protested. The captain urged that 
the capture of that trench was essential 
to the further movement that had been 
planned. Still they demurred. Then he 
made his final appeal to his homesick 
soldiers. 

“On'the other side of that trench,” he 
said, “is Serbia—and your wives are 
alone in Serbia.” 

An hour later those who were still 
alive were in the Bulgar trench. 
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<$*I1LL you kindly tell 
we i§ me,”’ said Bessel, “how 
~, in the world a man of 
that sort ever came to 
marry a girl like 
that?” 

Seeing that I had just 
introduced ies to Frank Clayton and 
his wife with the air of presenting my 
greatest friends, the question might have 
seemed a bit bald; but if Bessel hadn’t 
asked it | would have guessed it from 
his-face. : 

It was in the tea-room of the Plaza. 
The Claytons had passed on and taken 
a table some distance from ours, but 
Bessel kept looking around with glances 
only half furtive. 

**Where have I seen that girl before?” 
he asked, rather abruptly. 

‘**Ever go to the movies?”’ I suggested. 

He shook his head, but his eyes nar- 
rowed as he caught the trend of the plot. 

“Ever see ‘Ladies First’? I tried 
again. 

‘““Saw that,” granted Bessel, but still 
vaguely, so I gave him the answer. 

“That’s Bobbie Roberts—or was.’ 

This time Bessel’s glance did not even 
feign furtiveness. He took a long, curi- 
ous look. 

“Well, all I can say,” he concluded, 
profoundly “‘is that she is exactly the 
kind of girl who would go on the stage 
and call herself ‘Bobbie.’ ” 

So far as appearances were concerned, 
Bessel’s characterization was pitifully 
true. No quicker description could have 
been given of Mrs. Clayton than her 
own chosen name. On the stage, and 
to a certain extent off it, she was an 
ingénue of the most flagrantly simper- 
ing type, a girl with a merry little baby 
face, a girl dressed pathetically up to 
the minute of style, a helpless, fluffy 
little blonde. One would expect her to 
lisp. 

A dozen Bobbie Robertses could be 
seen any sunny afternoon on Fifth Ave- 
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nue; two or three could probably have 
been found in that very room, and both 
Bessel and I took such types quite for 
granted. With the exception of Bobbie, 
we had never known one, but, like the 
trafic semaphores or the Fifth Avenue 
busses we would have missed them had 
they all disappeared. 

It was not, indeed, Bobbie Roberts 
who held Bessel’s attention, but Bobbie 
in connection with Frank Clayton, for 
if they had not been seated together 
Clayton was the very last man in the 
room who would have been picked out 
for Bobbie’s husband. They looked 
about as much alike as a lap-dog and 
a staghound, and Bessel’s bewilderment 
was not to be wondered at. 

“Don’t tell me that he is an actor, 
too,” exclaimed Bessel weakly. 

“*How would you place him yourself?” 

Bessel took another long look. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, with all 
the precision of true logic, “when | 
get through you will probably tell me 
that he is a comedy juggler or a sales- 
man in plumbing supplies, but if I had 
nothing but his looks and his manners 
to go by I would say that he was born 
somewhere between Boston and Worces- 
ter, that his father was a retired capital- 
ist who raised blooded cattle, that his 
mother was a distant connection of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s, that he went 
to Harvard and played on the hockey 
team, but that he is now longing to go 
to France and drive an ambulance.” 

“Fine!” I exclaimed. ‘‘ Would it com- 
plete your picture if I told you that he 
had once been engaged to Helen 
Mel vor?” 

Bessel’s eyes brightened. ‘To per- 
fection,” he agreed. “He looks Helen 
Melvor, but this—this little—this little 
meadow-lark—” He shook his head. 
“T don’t get it. I don’t get it at all.” 

““As a matter of fact,” I replied, 


“that man was intended to be Helen 
Melvor’s husband. What actually hap- 
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THREE FEMININE BATHING-SUITS—I BROUGHT THEM ALL 
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pened makes quite a 
you. 

But I never did tell Bessel that story. 
It was ever thus with my stories. They 
never do get told. ] know some men 
at the club who will start in an offhand 
manner to tell how they walked from 
Fifty-ninth Street to Grand Central 
Station, and before they get through the 
silence will be so tense that people come 
into the room on tiptoe. But let me 
try to tell a story, let me sit back in my 
best raconteur manner and begin in 
that quiet, deprecating way that is so 
effective and some one will invariably 
say, “Excuse me a minute, Tom, but 
does any one know the telephone num- 
ber of the Waldorf-Astoria?’ Once in a 
long while I do get fairly started. | 
hold my audience enthralled up to the 
very climax of the tale, but, with mathe- 
matical regularity, as soon as I reach 
th: it point some one issuretocome bounc- 
ing into the room yelling at the top of 
his voice, ““Say, who wants to go to 
the movies?’ When the shouting and 
the tumult have ended some kindly soul 
will ask in a patronizing manner, “Well, 
what did happen to the girl?” 

“Oh, she died,” I will answer, lamely, 
and that is all there is to it. 

So it was in this case. It was an ex- 
cellent story—the marriage of Frank 
Clayton to Bobbie Roberts. It was just 
such a story as Bessel would revel in, but 
the minute I leaned back and started 
he remembered that he wanted some 
cigarettes. When he got those he asked 
me whether I had been to the Hippo- 
drome, and after that it was time to 
go home. The pathetic part was that 
the story really merited hearing. I will 
leave it to the reader. 


story. 


So far as I know, Frank Clayton was 
not a relative of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son’s, but otherwise Bessel’s description 
of him might have been taken from the 
family Bible. He was a big, good- 
natured, third - generation American, 
while the life he led was a combination 
of Sir Roger de Coverley and Buffalo 
Bill. He had a delightful place in the 
Berkshires, but half the time he would 
be hunting in Maine or exploring in Can- 
ada or making trips with a native guide 
to locate the sources of the Amazon. 
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It must be true that opposites always 
attract, for otherwise Frank Clayton and 
I could never have been the friends that 
we were. Once a year I go to Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, to vote, but that is 
the farthest I ever get from the general 
vicinity of Fifth Avenue and the splen- 
did, idle Forties. 

Yet our friendship was not so strange, 
for, like most men of his type, Frank 
loved extremes, and after two months in 
the mountains he would like to heap on 
a month of ultra-civilization in the heart 
of New York, in which form of out- 
door sport | was always willing to ac- 
company him. He never wrote letters. 
He would merely saunter into the club 
some day and when I asked him where 
he had been he would answer, lacon- 
ically, “ Alaska.” 

In very much the same way he 
announced his engagement to Helen 
Melvor. I think he was playing pool 
that afternoon when | came in and 
asked him: 

“What news?” 

“I’m going to be married 
“Whose shot is it?) Mine? 

“Were you surprised?’ he asked me, 


,»” he replied. 


after he had told me the intended’s 
name. 
“Surprised nothing,” I answered. 


“Your friends have been waiting for 
this for three years. You two were cast 
from one block.” 

This was the truth, for Helen Mcl vor 
cannot be better described than by say- 
ing that she is the feminine form of 
Frank Clayton. In fact, it is not neces- 
sary to describe her at all, for her ex- 
ploits have given her no little fame. 
One sees her pictures occasionally in the 
Sunday papers hunting with the Mead- 
owbrook hounds, and constantly in the 
society magazines where she is shown 
in a group at the Piping Rock races or 
skating at Tuxedo Park—one of those 
groups which are labled, “ Reading from 
left to right.” She may be a little 
sport-mad—as Frank is—but in general 
she is one of those tall, fresh-com- 
plexioned young persons who appear on 
the June pages of art calendars with 


tennis racquets in their hands and are 
The American Girl.” 

agreed Frank, when 
warmed up 


called “ 
“You’re right,’ 


he really to confidence; 
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‘Helen is exactly my sort. She knows 
horses and dogs like a book, and last 
summer she made a canoe trip that 
most men couldn’t take. What I can’t 
stand,” he went on, “‘are these girls 
who don’t think of a thing except 
clothes and dancing and theaters, and 
who couldn’t go out in a May shower 
for fear of getting wet. Helen is differ- 
ent. You can talk to her just like a 
man.” 

I grinned to myself, 
can talk to any girl ‘ 
you have struck the most feminine 
creature alive. Nevertheless I highly 
approved of Helen Mclvor as a wife for 
Frank Clayton, and the next time I saw 
her I told her so. It was at somebody’s 
dance, and she sat out half an hour just 
to drink in my praises of her new fiancé. 

“Oh, he’s such a relief,” she ex- 
claimed, “after all the simpering dancing 


for when you 
‘just like a man’ 


men that you meet these days! He’s so 
open-airsy, so genuine.” She looked 
around discontentedly at the roomful 


of dancers and gave a sweep of her capa- 
ble hand. ‘This life is all so artificial, 
so unreal,”’ she protested. ‘“‘ You know 
my highest ambition has always been to 
live on a ranch.” 

“That’s just about what you're likely 
to do,” I replied. ‘Nothing would suit 
Frank better.” 

Helen smiled, but went on: 
know what we’re 
honeymoon?” 

“IT can guess,” I suggested. ‘“‘Take 
a motor-boat through the Erie Canal or 
make love up the north side of the 
Matterhorn.” 

“Well, not 


“Do you 
going to do for our 


quite,” Helen laughed, 
“but we’re going to a camp in New- 
foundland—just going to rough it; not 
another soul within ten milés, just Frank 
and I.” 

‘Fair enough,” 
hollow fashion. 
happen?” 

“Oh, not until spring,” she replied. 
“But in the mean timre we've got a 
wonderful plan, and you're in it. I 
can’t tell you a thing about it until I 
hear definitely from Frank, but you'll 
just simply love it.” 

“1 know that I shall,” I agreed, but 
knowing her and knowing Frank her 
words had an ominous ring. 


I agreed, in rather 
“When is this going to 
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Three days later Helen told me the 
secret, which was that her uncle owned 
a little camp in the Adirondacks, and 
here she proposed an excursion consist- 
ing, first, of Frank and herself; second, 
of another sport-loving lady named 
Marian Forte and myself; and third, 
very third, of a Mr. and Mrs. Parkins, 
a couple edging on fifty and edging on 
all sorts of other things as sort of semi- 
professional chaperons. Why I was 
asked I cannot imagine, unless it was 
because I never had anything else to do. 

“The season is over,” Helen confided, 
““so we can wear our old clcthes and 
really camp out — not make - believe 
camping. We are going to get our own 
meals and everything.” 

I think that my face must have shown 
dismay for Helen hastened to add: 

“Oh, don’t worry about starving. 
Marian and I both love to cook, and it 
isn’t a bit of trouble if everybody just 
pitches in and does his part. Our rule 
in camp is for each one to have some 
simple duty every day, one get the 
water and another light the fire, and 
then the next day we switch about. 

“We are going to start on the twenty- 
fourth,” she concluded, with the air of 
a field-marshal; but, as it happened, | 
couldn’t start until three days after the 
others, which Helen said was a shame, 
as “half the fun is fixing up camp and 
getting settled.” 

Under Helen’s mesmerism, indeed, it 
actually sounded plausible, but once 
out of the sphere of her influence my 
normal nature began to have solemn 
forebodings, and when | finally got on 
the train it was with the grim lips of a 
Christian martyr. I made no pretenses 
of being a heavy backwoodsman, e 
when I got off at a station named, 
true Adirondack fashion, “‘ Peter Nix- 
on’s” the mountain air struck me with 
such uplifting inspiration that I actually 
became enthusiastic myself. This feel- 
ing grew as | drove eight miles in a buck- 
board through giant woods, and my 
depression was wholly gone when sud- 
denly a mirror of blue shone through the 
trees and the driver gave a poke with 
his whip. 


“Thar’s the Inn,” he grunted, and a 


moment later a neat group of buildings 
came into sight fronting on a little gem 
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of a lake. 
sure, but they were surrounded by trim 
green lawns, and on the side toward 


The buildings were log, to be 


the water two men in white flannels 
were playing tennis. 

At the log veranda, moreover, Frank 
was waiting in tweed knickerbockers 
which did not look quite as wild and 
woolly as I had expected, but I was play- 
ing the game and | waved my hand in 
the hearty manner of a fellow-plains- 
man. To my surprise his greeting was 
almost churlish. 

“Hello, Tom,” he said, gruffly. 
gage all here?”’ 

He began pulling moodily at the ropes 
which tied on my bag and, although 
Frank had never been a demonstrative 
person, a blind man would have known 
that something was wrong. Without ex- 
planation he led the way to a St. 
Lawrence skiff, placed me in the stern, 
and started rowing across the lake. I 
was. cowed, but once more I tried on 
my breezy manner. 

““How’s Helen?” I 
“She all right?” 

“Helen?” repeated Frank, 
“Oh, she’s all right.” 

He even tried to put enthusiasm into 
his words, but the effect was hopelessly 
feeble. To stifle further conversation 
he looked over his shoulder and gave a 
vicious jerk with his left oar. 

“Damn this damn boat!” he mut- 
tered, as if that had been the trouble 
all the while, but I suspected something 
deeper and hit out straight: 

“Frank, will you please tell me what 
on earth is the matter with yout 

He pretended innocence. “What do 
you mean, matter?” 

“Oh, rot!” I excel: aimed. 

a grouch like a porcupine.” 

Frank smiled a little, but still clung 
to his secret. “I was just thinking, 
that’s all.” 

With some people that would have 
sounded plausible, but not with Frank 
Clayton. I watched him cynically, then 
put it direct: 

“Now look here, Frank. 
ting in on this party?” 

At last Frank really laughed. “ But- 
ting in?” he replied. ‘‘Heavens and 
earth, no!” Then, as if resolved to be 
decent, he straightened himself and 


“ Bag- 


asked, 


beaming. 


absently. 


*“You’ve got 


Am I but- 
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did have a 
“There’s the 


rowed vigorously. “I 
grouch,” he confessed. 
camp.” 

He drove the boat toward an opening 
in the wooded shore where a log run- 
way came down to the water. At the 
top was a two-story cottage in front of 
which a bald-headed man in gray- 
flannel trousers was chopping, although 
his me thod was truly original. It con- 
sisted in driving the ax into a log until 
it stuck there, then lifting the ax, log 
and all, and beating it on the ground 
until the leg either fell in two pieces 
or hopped off toward the surrounding 
forest. 


Frank grunted a laugh. ‘“There’s 
Parkins,” he said, but immediately his 
general melancholy swept over him 
again. 


The wood-chopper paid no attention 
to us until we were six feet away, when 
he looked up absently and came for- 
ward sucking the palm of his hand. 


“Hello, Gray!’ he said, not ill- 
humoredly. ‘‘What are you in for?” 
[he question was cryptic, but he 


made no further explanation, while 
Frank took a moody stand and watched 
Parkins worry the fagots. 

“You're getting good,” he remarked, 
listlessly; but Parkins was deaf to 
praise, although he had quite a respecta- 
ble pile of sticks, the ends of which 
looked as if they had been gnawed by 
some animal. 

“Where are the girls?” asked Frank. 

Parkins looked over his shoulder with 
a hunted expression. ‘“‘I guess they’re 
dressing for the second act.” 

As if, indeed, his words had been a 
cue, at that minute a board shutter 
flew open on the second story and out 
came Helen’s head. On it was a green- 
felt hat with a rakish feather, but if 
there had been about Parkins and Frank 
an inexplicable gloom, Helen’s expres- 
sion was the exact antithesis. She was 
radiant with smiles and woodcraft. 

“Welcome, stranger!” she cried out, 
gaily, and a minute later she bounced 
from the door. She shook my hand 
violently, then, holding me off a foot 
or two, she surveyed my serge suit from 
head to foot. ‘My word! you'll have 
to shed that!” she exclaimed. ‘‘That’s 


altogether too tenderfooty.” 
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At her own appearance I could now 
understand Parkins’s last words, for 
Helen was dressed in a tailored corduroy 
habit which made her look as if she 
were cast for “Maid Marian.” I had 
not understood that we were expected 
to wear our backwoods make-up from 
Grand Central Station, but before | 
had time to explain this Helen turned 
breezily to her hancé: 

“Frank, dear, do you want to be a 
darling?” 

It sounded enticing, but although 
Frank had lost some of his gloom, | 
cannot say that his answer actually 
sparkled. 

“What is it?” 

“Dearest,” explained Helen, prettily 
pleading, “I forgot to tell you to get 
some butter over at the Inn. Would 
you mind going back and getting some 
for supper?” 

To the Inn and back was a hard 
twenty minutes’ row. Frank had just 
made the trip, and in my innocent state 
it seemed to me that six hardy campers 
could struggle through supper without 
butter, but Helen was so contrite in her 
pleading that Frank smiled and, like the 
lovers of the Grecian Helen, went back 
to the boats. Helen turned to me. 

“Isn’t this pe rfectly glorious?” she 
excl uimed, drawing a deep breath. 

“Why do people ever want to live in the 
city? But here,” she continued, briskly, 
“you want to get out of those clothes.” 

She led the way into the prettily cur- 
tained living-room of the cottage and up 
the stairs to a cubbyhole—tiny, but 
fresh from the smell of sawed lumber 
and the forest outside. 

“Now I will leave you,” she said, “‘to 
make yourself at home. This is Liberty 
Hall, you know. You can do whatever 
you want.” 

I slipped off the offending city clothes, 
put on some old tennis trousers and a 
flannel shirt. The latter had seemed 
very fine in the shop where I bought 
it, but flannel-shirt wearers evidently 
have very large necks and the effect was 
not what I had planned. I shared the 


emotions of a débutante in her first ball- 
gown as I went down the stairs to join 
Parkins. 

Parkins was not at the wood-pile, but 
as I walked toward the outer edge of the 
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clearing I thought that I saw an elfin- 
xray shape flit from one tree to another. 
halted short in my tracks and for fully 
a minute peered steadily into the forest. 
Then, cautiously from back of a tree 
trunk, appeared the top of Parkins’s 
bald head. He saw me and the head 
disappeared, leaving me somewhat per- 
plexed, not to say somewhat huffed, 
for, coming immediately after Frank’s 
grouchy manner, I could not escape the 
conviction that | was not wanted. 

I turned toward the cottage, but, look- 
ing over my shoulder, | saw the back of 
Parkins’s gray breeches flitting from 
tree to tree, then making a dash for the 
lake. Immediately, however, developed 
the explanation. From the upper rooms 
of the house came the voice of Marian 
Forte in desc pei scale: 

“*Mis-ter Par-kins, Mis-ter Par-kins!” 

Of course no answer came back, and a 
moment later I heard the irritated tones 
of Mrs. Parkins: 

“Will-yum! Will-yum!” 

In spite of what had just passed 
Parkins’s secret was buried within me. 
I entered the cabin and called up the 
stairs: “‘Mr. Parkins doesn’t seem to be 
here. Is there anything I can do?” 

A momentary silence fell at the sound 
of a new voice, but at last Helen an- 
swered. She came to the head of the 
stairs, beaming, as usual. 

“Tom, I wonder if you want to be 
an angel?” 

The question had not occurred to me 
before, but that was immaterial. It was 
purely preliminary, for Helen went on 
in that exquisite pleading: 

““Would you get me a pitcher of hot 
water?” 

“Why, certainly,” I replied, flattered 
to play so intimate a part in this wood- 
land household. 

I found my way to the kitchen, and 
after some exploration dug out a pitcher. 
With this in one hand and the tea- 
kettle in the other I had turned to the 
stove when again I heard Helen’s voice: 

“Oh, To-om!”” 

My hands being full I essayed to reply 
from the kitchen; but the walls, al- 
though thin, were nevertheless walls, 
and the following duet ensued: 

HELEN (allegro ma _ non 
* To-om!”” 


troppo): 
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Me (grazioso) “Hello!” 

HELEN (cresce cong: ‘'To-om!” 

Me (forte): “What is it?” 

HELEN (robusto): “‘ Walla, walla, wah!” 

Me (pietosamente): “‘What did you 
say?” 

HELEN (quasi furioso): ‘Wal- 
la, walla, wah!” 

Me (going across cabin and up the 
stairs): “‘What did you say?” 

HELEN (con compazione): “‘I said, 
‘Don’t get it too hot.’” 

There was little danger of that. The 
fire was not blazing and yet it was not 
exactly out. Iv was what the firemen 
would call “under control.” I looked it 
over dubiously, brought two of Parkins’s 
masterpieces and threw them in. In 
workmanlike fashion I filled the kettle 
and reported progress. Helen thanked 
me effusively, and I went back to Lib- 
erty Hall. 

It was very cozy. Ina glow from my 
labors I picked up a book and had just 
ensconced myself in a_ steamer -chair 
when I heard the voice of Marian Forte: 

“Oh, To-om!” 

I sprang up, but Marian offered me 
no alternative on the angel proposition. 
She had already cast me for the role. 

‘Tom, will you go down to the boat- 
house and bring me my bathing-suit ?’ 

I trotted off willingly, and had just 
reached the edge of the clearing when 
Marian recalled me: 

**'To-om!”’ 

I retraced my steps and Marian stuck 
her head over the rustic balustrade. 

“And while you are down there please 
bring Mrs. Parkins’s, too.” 

I went to the boat-house, but as there 
were three feminine bathing-suits there 
I brought them all, for business seemed 
on the increase. Helen’s was on the 
top of the heap as I handed them over. 

She smiled. ‘‘Oh, you ridiculous man! 
He’s brought them all!” 

Marian, however, was less pleased. 
‘Where are the shoes?” 

I had, to be sure, seen a heap of water- 
logged white-canvas slippers down at 
the boat-house, but my ignorant mind 
had not grasped their significance. Still 
eager, | was almost back to the boat- 
house when Helen’s voice came down on 
the wind: 

“Oh, To-om!” 


‘I said, 
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For a minute I stood there alone in 
the forest, almost in revolt. There be- 
gan to creep over me first faint suspi- 
cions which might explain many things 
I had seen that day—Frank’s ill humor 
and Parkins’s dramatic escape. Through 
the trees still echoed Helen’s musical 
tones, but within me an evil voice began 
to counsel rebellion. My manhood 
stifled it. I took the slippers to the 
eabin and then I found that what Helen 
wanted was to have me take her bath- 
ing suit to the boat-house to dry. 

In my own defense (for what was 
about to occur) I can only repeat that | 
was not built for wild life. Ten years of 
my club had undermined a naturally 
robust constitution, and when I reached 
the cabin after my third round trip I was 
beginning to feel a little haggard and 
dark under the eyes. To tell the truth, 
I was getting a little homesick. 

It was late in the autumn afternoon. 
The shadows of the forest were deepen- 
ing and something in the gray light re- 
minded me of that way in which the 
sidewalks of New York grow gray just 
before they turn on the street-lamps. It 
was the time of day when pale-faced 
thousands in the cramped prisons of the 
merciless city shut up their desks and, 
like driven cattle, wend their steps to 
the Knickerbocker bar. 

I gazed at the cold line of pink over 
the mountains. The water looked very 
black and pitiless. And here was I, 


tenderfoot, alone, deserted, the sole 
chambermaid of three sturdy back- 
woodswoméen. It was beyond my 
strength. 

The next minute, however, I .was 


roused to action. This was no time for 
dreaming. I went to the kitchen stove 
and my worst fears were realized. In the 
bottom were cold, gray ashes and on 
them the two sticks of wood I had put 
there—as untouched, as virgin, as when 
they had come from the hands of 
Nature and Parkins. 

Now somewhere or other I have read 
of a thing called atavism. I am not 
just sure what it means, but I think it 
is a theory used to prove caveman an- 
cestry when an otherwise decent fellow 
gets rough. If this is the case, atavism 


is the only possible explanation for what 
my 


now followed. Here was I with 
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white hands and soft, city ways. Never 
before in my life had I seen the vitals 
of a kitchen stove, but suddenly some- 
thing within me went snap. From some 
far-off ancestor who had burned beacon- 
fires on Scotch mountain-tops, a helping 
hand reached over the centuries. From 
somewhere came dim recollections of 
long - forgotten Mary Murphys and 
Bridget O’Flannigans whose steps I had 
dogged in childhood. I went at that 
stove like its master. With expert hand 
I closed draughts and opened dampers. | 
gathered up newspapers and compressed 
them into light, fluffy balls. I split 
kindlings and whittled out shavings. At 
last I stood proudly with my master- 
piece before me, all ready to light. 

Since then many fires have I seen, but 
never a fire like that. First was a layer 
of paper, then a layer of carefully laid 
shavings, then kindling-wood in a per- 
fect cob-house, and lastly big wood. It 
positively cried for the match. I stood 
surveying my handiwork lovingly when 
behind me I heard Helen’s voice. 

She looked at my fire pityingly, pat- 
ronizingly, and smiled. ‘‘ You dear man, 
that will never burn in the world.” 

Without further ado she kneeled down 
and tore my brain child limb from limb. 
With unfeeling hand she drew out my 
paper, my kindlings, my shavings on 
which I had worked a tedious quarter of 
an hour. The destruction completed, 
she put them all back exactly as I had 
had them before and lit them. A wet 
poker would have ignited those beau- 
tiful kindlings. Of course they went up 
with a roar, at which Helen looked at 
me, smiling. 

“Tt’s very easy,” she remarked, 
““when you know how! 

“Do you want to go bathing?” Helen 
asked, kindly, but I shook my head. I 
could not trust myself to speak. | 
never wanted to be happy again. 

For the few minutes now left of day- 
light, a brief synopsis of my operations, 
stated tactically, would be somewhat 
as follows: 

Sector of Helen Mclvor: Three large 
pitchers filled with hot water and de- 
livered to bedrooms; fire kept going and 
tea-kettle filled for same; fire lighted in 
fireplace and kept going by lung power; 
table set for afternoon tea for three 
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women who then decided that they 

didn’t want anything but a cup of ee 
water; one youths’ or missis’ size tree 

of autumn foliage dragged from forest 
and hung on wall because it “ brightened 
up the room so.” 

Sector of Mrs. Parkins: One bathing- 
suit taken from bedroom door, carried to 
boat-house, wrung out to dry; one comb 
carried from Helen’s room to hers; one 
additional pitcher of hot water carried 
to boudoir with no thanks for room 
service; one large divan moved from 
sitting-room to piazza so that reading 
and hair-drying could be simultaneous; 
one copy of Elinor Glyn searched for on 
the entire reservation and finally found 
under her own pillow. 

Sector of Marian Forte: One bathing- 
suit as above. Diplomatic relations 
severed completely at 5 p.m. by mar- 
tyred tone of voice which suggested that 
a gentleman would have stepped faster 
than I did. 

But all this time what of Frank and 
Parkins? It had been perhaps three in 
the afternoon when the former had gone 
for his butter and a quarter past when 
the latter had eluded his keepers. It 
was now six, and for over an hour the 
monotony of my other labors had been 
broken by anxious requests from Helen 
to go to the lakeside and look for them. 
I don’t think that she feared that either 
of them was drowned, but she chafed 
at the low state of the labor market. 

When it really grew dark her impa- 
tience came to a head, and between 
blows at the fireplace I was obliged to 
go to the wharf and stand like a silly 
ass bellowing “ Fra-ank!” into the dark- 
ness. The very echoes mocked me. 

By half-past six Mrs. Parkins was in 
a high state of alarm, so I offered to go 
out and look for the deserters; but at 
this proposition Helen, the queen of the 
forest, thought that it would be danger- 
ous for three women to be left alone. 
At seven, however, with Mrs. Parkins 
on the verge of hysterics and Marian 
Forte and I on the verge of a fist-fight, 
I was finally sent to explore. 

As a base of operations I naturally 
rowed to the Inn, where I asked the clerk 
if he had seen Mr. Clayton. He gave a 
smile and looked over his shoulder: 

“*They’re in Number 8.” 
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He summoned a boy, who took me 
mysteriously down a long hall and 
opened a door. There was a bright, 
cheery room finished in dark woods and 
sporting prints, with oak tables, a brass- 
railed bar, a white-coated bartender, and 
a blazing fire. Before the fire, their feet 
on a table and pipes in their mouths, 
sat Frank and Parkins. 

I stood before them and glared. 
“You're a fine bunch of patriots, you 
are!”’ 

Both looked up sheepishly, but Par- 
kins grinned. 

“What's the matter?” 

My answer was a look of contempt. 

Parkins hammered a bell on the table; 
then gazed at me quizzically. “‘Have a 
pleasant afternoon?” 

My silence should have given him 
warning, but liquer had made him rash. 

“We sat here and wished you luck. 
Have you spent your time sleeping, or 
reading The Lives of the Saints?” 

I answered, and my answer was in- 
stinct with venom. “You go to the 
devil!” 

A roar of laughter was my only con- 
solation, but Parkins looked at his 
watch, stood up, and stretched wearily. 

“Back to the jute-mill,” he yawned. 
*“Come on, slaves, man the galleys.” 

Helen met the prodigal sons at the 
door of the cottage with a single ques- 
tion, ““Where is the butter?” 

And over the rest of that scene I will 
draw a veil. 


The story I had promised to tell 
Bessel was how Frank Clayton came to 
marry Bobbie Roberts, but now that | 
come to unweave the threads of that 
tangled week I find that the real story 
was why he didn’t marry Helen Mel vor, 
for even when I arrived at the sylvan 
paradise the Mclvor dynasty was tot- 
tering to its fall. Nature worked as she 
usually does in such cases. By removing 
Helen she created a vacuum, and Bob- 
bie merely happened to be the molecule 
who was on hand to fill it. 

But yet the epochs of history are not 
divided by sharply drawn lines. They 
merge indistinguishably. Even those 
who live in them are not aware of transi- 
tion until brought up sharply by some 
vivid event. The vivid event in this 
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case took place toward the end of what 
Parkins called our sentence, and the 
first indication which I received of it 
was when I| heard Helen exclaim: 

“1 think it simply outrageous. Even 
people like that ought to have some 
consideration for the fitness of things.” 

I was curious, but, like a child as bed- 
time approaches, I had learned not to 
draw attention to myself by any remark 
whatsoever, and in due time the matter 
was explained. That noon we went over 
to the Inn for lunch, and I rowed Helen’s 
boat, for of late she and Frank had not 
been what could be called inseparable. 
We were drawing up to the dock when 
Helen exclaimed: 

“That’s what I mean. In a place like 
this don’t you call it sacrilege?” 

I did not call it sacrilege, for there 
on the lawn in front of the Inn were 
two of the prettiest girls that I ever saw 


in my life. At least after my week of 


exile they looked like the prettiest. They 
were like letters from home; but | 


understood what Helen meant, for if 


you ever saw Belmont Park during the 
racing season, it was there. I can’t give 
the exact names for all the things they 
had on, but the effect was that of spot- 
less white with lavender top and _ bot- 
tom. One of the girls carried a lavender- 
striped parasol, and if the other was 
not named Lucille, she ought to have 
been sent back and rechristened. As we 
walked to the Inn a man in a violent 
checked coat and white-flannel trous- 
ers came out and joined them. 

As Helen had already learned, to her 
previous disgust, the intruders were 
members of a company sent by tke All- 
Star Film Corporation to enact a wood- 
iand drama, but Parkins must have been 
cementing friendships in Number 8, for 
at the luncheon-table he was able to 
point out the notables. 

The young man in the checked coat 
was no less than Robert Bruce, the latest 
of the matinée idols; the girl with the 
parasol was the third wife of Payton 
Ames, the famous “heavy”; while the 
girl who ought to have been named 
Lucille was Bobbie Roberts, chiefly 
known as the soubrette in the musical 
comedy of “Ladies First.” For their 


purposes the Inn was playing the part 
of a millionaire’s camp, and all the guides 
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in the vicinity had been engaged for 
extras and rescue work. 

Helen’s indignation at the desecration 
of her woodland retreat was positively 
regal. The air of complete blindness 
which she and Marian displayed as the 
whole company filed laughingly into the 
dining-room indicated perfectly her pol- 
icy. The situation can easily be imag- 
ined when, as we were standing on the 
piazza after lunch, that idiot Parkins 
came grinning up, attended by the 
dapper Bruce in his gambler’s coat. 

**Miss Mclvor,” said Parkins, boldly, 
“may I present Mr. Bruce?” 

The acknowledgment which Helen 
gave would have frozen a human being, 
but Bruce was not in the least upset. 
He was one of those bowing and scraping 
little men; he was the kind of person 
who shakes hands effusively and says, 
‘Pardon my glove.” He bent over 
Helen as if to kiss her hand, leaped 
across the piazza to pick up Marian’s 
handkerchief, and carried Mrs. Parkins’s 
coat solicitously to the boats. 

“Well, anyway, he has manners,”’ re- 
marked Mrs. Parkins. 

But the sentiment did not clear the 
atmosphere. In fact, a sort of armed 
truce which had been reigning in our 
woodland retreat for some days widened 
that afternoon into what were almost 
open hostilities. The utmost diplomacy 
would be required to prevent actual 
battle, and as a precaution Mrs. Par- 
kins kidnapped her husband, who was 
no diplomat. We saw them working 
their way laboriously out over the lake 
in a flat-bottomed row-boat, and a few 
minutes later we caught sight of Helen 
and Marian edging down toward the 
boat-house with sofa-cushions in their 
hands. Frank started to call, thought 
better of it and ran after them. A 
moment later he came back much sub- 
dued. 

“They wanted to row alone,” he re- 
marked, moodily, and from his face I 
knew that his romance had reached 
crisis. 

For a time we sat there in absolute 
silence, Frank occupied with his own 
gloomy thoughts and | allowing my sys- 
tem to recuperate. We watched the 
boat creep across the lake to a point 
near the Inn when Frank got up and 


entered the cabin. An hour or so later 
I joined him and, to my surprise, found 
him busily occupied with our daily 
work. Both fires were burning brightly 
and he was scrubbing merrily on a fry- 
ing-pan as if his whole heart were in it. 
The look in my face must have been 
expressive, for he stoppe d and grinned. 

“The funny part of it is,” he ex- 
plained, “that I really do like this 
when I feel like it 

In itself the sentence was vague, but 
under the circumstances it was potent 
with meaning. I picked up my book and 
settled luxuriously in front of the fire. 
In a bliss of inaction | was dreaming 
over the pages when suddenly I was 
awakened by a loud patter. 

“What’s that?” I asked, but Frank 
heard it, too, and cocked his head. 

‘It can’t be raining,” he said, but a 
minute later came a roar like buck- 
shot on the shingle roof, and we hurried 
to the piazza just in time to witness the 
start of the hercest mountain storm | 
ever hope to see. ‘The wind, arisen ut- 
terly without warning, bent back the 
trees until their leaves showed silver, 
while the quiet little lake became like a 
whirlpool. We ran to where we could 
look out over the water and to our relief 
saw Helen and Marian landing at the 
Inn wharf, while a few lengths out Par- 
kins was rowing to cover madly. 

“We should worry!” laughed Frank, 
then suddenly looked toward the boat- 
house in the trees at our feet. 

We caught a glimpse of a guide stand- 
ing nonchalantly in the rain tying a 
boat and of two white figures just dis- 
appearing under the shelter. We did 
not have to be told who was there. 
When we reached the boat-house with 
slickers and coats we found Ames, the 
moving-picture man, with his pretty 
wife and Bobbie Roberts standing fasci- 
nated and looking out at the storm. 

Under the circumstances no formali- 
ties were necessary. A minute later the 
whole party was in front of our fire and, 
given a rescue situation, Frank was 
transformed. He became immediately 
a man of fire and action. Signaling me 
to act as entertainer, he rushed to the 
kitchen and a few moments after came 
back with a steaming teapot. With one 


hand he poked up the fire and with the 
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other he held in front of it a broiler full 
of toast. The two girls sat and watched 
him in amazement. They were not 
really wet, and both were dressed ex- 
actly as when we had first seen them. 
In spotless white and sitting in the re- 
flection of the flickering firelight, they 
looked fascinatingly dainty and _ frail. 
With their lacy clothes and hopeless 
white shoes they positively wrenched at 
one’s chivalrous instincts. Involun- 
tarily one found one’s self running for 
steamer-rugs and soft cushions. 

Without speaking a word they sat 
there looking wonderingly at their 
strange surroundings. Miss Roberts, in 
particular, followed Frank with the eyes 
of a deer, half wistful, wholly admiring. 

“T wish I could help you,” she said, 
pathetically, “but I honestly don’t 
know enough to boil an egg. 

Frank smiled in a fatherly fashion, 


and you could see his masculine air of 


protection actually radiate. 

“Sit still; please do sit still,” he urged. 
“Tll bring you some tea.” 

But still the rain kept on and kept on 
as Ames reported from frequent trips 
of inspection. It had settled into a 
steady pour, and the guide absolutely 
refused to launch a boat on the water. 
Gratefully our guests accepted our invi- 
tation to supper, and with that event 
Frank was in his element. I went to the 
kitchen to help him, but laughingly he 
waved me away with both arms. 

“Get out of this,” he commanded, 
“and stay out. I'll get it in no time if 
you'll only leave me alone.” 

| obeyed him and he was as good as 
his word. One minute he was out in the 
sitting-room laying the table and the 
next he was flying across the kitchen, a 
carving- knife in one hand and a loaf of 
rede in the other. And all that time 
those two girls sat there and never lifted 
a finger. Mrs. Ames conversed quietly, 
as civilized people do converse, on books 
and shows and the stock-market, while 
Bobbie sat in her chair like a wide- 
eyed child, never saying a word, but 
watching Frank in mute admiration. 
When things were just at their best, 
when the pots were steaming and boil- 
ing, she crept to the kitchen door. 

**May I come in and watch you?” she 
asked, timidly. Then, prettily ensconc- 


ing herself on the kitchen table, she 
kept giving vent to little cries: ‘Oh, 
isn’t that wonderful? How simply de- 
licious! How in the world do you do it?” 

After supper we all sat by the fire and 
Frank told bold tales about northern 
Canada and the sources of the Amazon. 

It was eleven o'clock when we heard 
steps on the piazza and to our amaze- 
ment discovered the rain had stopped 
and that our parties had returned. In- 
troductions and explanations were ac- 
complished gracefully enough, but after 
our guests were gone | braced my shoul- 
ders for the expected storm. To my 
amazement it never came. There had 
never been such an era of good feeling 
in all our excursion as there was that 
night. Even Helen’s account of her 
adventures only partially explained it. 

“You missed it!’ she cried, after our 
guests had gone. We sat in front of the 
hre at the Inn and sang and toasted 
marshmallows all the evening.” 

“And Helen,” echoed Marian, ‘I! 
never saw you in better form. When 
you told that story about shooting the 
rapids those actresses’ eyes were posi- 
tively popping out of their heads.” 

It was Parkins, however, who really 
threw light on the situation. As we 
went to our rooms he winked at me 
mysteriously and cocked his head. 

“Say, listen to this,” he whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘Helen’s promised to teach 
Robert Bruce how to make flapjacks!” 


So that is the story that Bessel 
missed; but not quite all, for the other 
afternoon while I was sitting in my 
club a fussy little fellow came in. 

“Say, what do you suppose I saw 
this afternoon?’ he demanded. 

“Well, what did you see this after- 
noon?” [| retorted. 

“Helen Mclvor! And who do you 
suppose was with her? Robert Bruce! 
What could she see in that little fop!” 

I smiled knowingly. “I happen to 
know something about that little affair. 
It’s quite a story. I'll tell you.” 

But at that moment in came the boy 
with the afternoon papers and my 
companion leaped up. 

“For the love of Mike!’ he exclaimed. 
“Will you look what’s happened to 
steel?” 
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The Infant Prodigy of Our Industries 


THE BIRTH AND GROWTH 


OF THE MOTION PICTURE 


BY HOMER CROY 


BeOr so much that eigh- 
teen million people in 
, the United States are 
% entertained by motion 
ay pictures every day, nor 
prog thet eighty thousand 
zm Ae) miles of film negative ts 
exposed i in the United States each year, 
but that motion pictures have risen in 
twenty years from a child’s toy to the 
fifth industry in the world is the fact 
that stands out most prominently in a 
retrospect of the field now covered by 
the universal movie. No other force in 
history has risen so quickly nor come 
into such intimate touch with so many 
people as motion pictures. It took 
printing two hundred years to come into 
the daily lives of the people; motion 
pictures have needed only twenty. 

The explanation lies in the simplicity 
of their appeal. Reading is an acquired 
habit attained by strain. The arrange- 
ment of letters and the grouping of words 
can be translated into ideas only as a re- 
sult of mental interpretative effort. With 
advance in years this becomes easier, 
but always is the effort to follow an idea 
as laid down by some one else by means 
of a mutual code a taxing one, to be 
indulged in at most only a few hours a 
day, while looking at objects and draw- 
ing deductions is a constant practice 
throughout the day. In reading, a per- 
son must create his own picture, while 
in photography some one else does it 
for him. If he sees a juxtaposing of the 
letters d and o and g he creates in his 
own mind a picture a the object sym- 
bolized by that particular grouping of 
letters, while if the word “‘little” is in- 
cluded in the symbolized description, 
he adds another detail to the picture in 
his mind—with little chance that his 
diminutive will coincide with the orig- 
inal. However, if the person puts in his 
hand a pictured representative of the 
object, to the image is added not only 


that of size, but of pose, markings, 
















animation, and details that would re- 
quire, even if successful, many groupings 
of words. Upon this directness of pict- 
ure is founded the secret of the growth 
of the motion-picture industry. It 
speaks a universality of language be- 
yond the possibilities of chirographic 
art. 

Wide-spread as the art is, and daily as 
are its effects on the lives of a fifth of the 
people of the United States, there is to 
be found scarcely one person in a million 
who knows the story of its origins. 

A more gradual growth is not to be 
found in inventive history, for motion 
pictures have no father, but it must be 
explained in justification to the many 
pioneers who accelerated their develop- 
ment that motion pictures had a great 
many immediate relatives. One of the 
latter is every school-boy who, craftily 
abiding his opportunity, drew pictures 
on the bottom of his tablet and, letting 
the pages slip from his thumb in rapid 
succession, while the teacher was other- 
wise engaged, produced for the edifica- 
tion of his sheltered observers continuity 
of motion as expressed by a dog chasing 
a boy in twenty stimulating sketches. 

The incunabular days of most great 
inventions are cloaked in mystery and 
hidden behind a veil of uncertainty, but 
in motion pictures the chronological 
steps are still to be seen for those who 
wish to stop to observe them. From 
England was brought to America in 
1845 what, for lack of better name, was 
known as The Wheel of Life, which 
created much interest due to an illusion 
of motion that it was able to convey to 
an observer not too unyielding in his 
demands. It consisted of a cylinder the 
size of a standard kitchen pail supported 
by a pivot and left free to be rotated at 
will of the observer. At the top of the 
cylinder were apertures, and, on the 
inside, drawings depicted successive 
phases of a movement such as a horse 
running, a man dancing, a child swing- 
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DRAWINGS OF THE FIRST 


Issued t Dr. Coleman 


ing. On rotating the cylinder and look- 
ing through the apertures, the charac- 
ters seemed to take on life, giving a 
rough semblance of movement. ‘The 
horse seemed to open and spread his 
legs in an effort to attain a somewhat 
indistinct goal, the man raised and 
lowered his hands in the ardor of a high- 
land fling, while the child rose and fell 
in a rhythm of contentment. 

This was given a more improvea com- 
mercial form and patented by William 
E. Lincoln of Providence, Rhode Island, 
who assigned his interest to a company 
manufacturing toys, which, by means of 
its distribution, soon popularized it as 
a child’s plaything. However, William 
E. Lincoln did not let it pass out of his 
hands until he had given it the imposing 
name of zoetrope. With the pace for 
inspiring names once set by zoetrope, 
consumers were soon to know the 
thaumatrope, the phenakistoscope, the 
stroboscope, the anorthoscope, and the 
animatoscope, to say nothing of the 
kaleidorama. 

It was while working with the stereo- 
scope, which permitted of an enlarged 
view of a photographic reproduction, 











MOTION-PICTURE PATENT 


Sellers of Philadelphia 


that Dr. Coleman Sellers of Philadelphia 
got the idea for combining the two so 
that one might not only see the object, 

but also see it in motion. To this end 
he set himself with the result that after 
a number of experiments he completed 
a mechanism, which he promptly called 
the kinematoscope, that would show 
pictured motion. Instead of using 
drawings, which so far had limited the 
picturization possibilities of numberless 
"strobes and ‘scopes that had sprung 
up over the country, he made photo- 
graphic exposures of his two sons, Cole- 
man Sellers, Jr., and Horace Wells 
Sellers, now well-known citizens of Phila- 
delphia, in their nursery at play. The 
pictures showed Coleman industriously 
pounding a nail while Horace contented 
himself with the more juvenile and less 
demanding activity of rocking. The 
pictures, illustrating different phases of 
the movement, were placed on a wooden 
support, not wholly unlike the dash of a 
circular churn, and revolved. The ob- 
server, placing his eye to the stereoscopic 
enlarging lenses, got a crude idea of 
motion, seeing the hammer descend, 
inch by inch, until it came into contact 
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with the nail, while Horace rocked and 
looked on, seemingly oblivious to the 
length of time it took for the hammer to 
achieve its destination. 

In his letters patent issued February 
cs, 1861, Doctor Sellers states for the 
first time the optical principles that 
make pictured mo- 
tion possible. a | 
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photographer named Edward Muy- 
bridge, in the employ of the United 
States Geodetic Survey, was secured to 
settle the question by making photo- 
graphs of a race-horse in action, which, 
ic was thought, would at once settle the 
question. Along the race-course a bat- 
tery of twenty-four 
cameras Was set up 





must be done,” he 
says, “by viewing 
in succession a 
series of pictures 
taken in different 
positions of the 
moving object) 
with sufficient 
rapidity to insure 
the image of one 
being retained on 
the retina until the 
next one is brought 
into view.” Thus 
was announced for 
the first time the 
theory of persist- 
ence of vision, on 
which all motion 
pictures are now 
based. 

Although Doctor 
Sellers’s kinemato- 
scope was built on 








a few inches apart, 
the shutter of each 
being connected 
with a thread and 
the thread in turn 
| stretched across the 
| track so that the 
horse in going by 
would break the 
thread, release the 
shutter, and by the 
collodion process 
plates record his 
flight across the in- 
te rvening Space 
The experiment 
was made and the 
twenty-four plates 
exposed; but even 
| with the plates on 
| hand the experi- 
menters were little 
better off, for they 
had no way of pro- 





correct scientific 
principles, contain- 
ing the elements of 
present-day suc- 
cess, it was consid- 
ered, even by the inventor, little more 
than a toy, with the result that when the 
two boys had grown to where ponies and 
robbers’ caves were necessary to exclude 
all outside mental and physical stimuli, 
the kinematoscope was relegated to the 
garret and ocular inventive genius re- 
ceived no further impetus until the 
spring of 1872, when half a dozen horse- 
men in California got into an argument 
that ended beyond the imaginative 


flights of the most gifted. The point of 


variance was whether or not a race- 
horse ever got going so fast that all of 
its feet were clear of the ground at the 
same instant, some maintaining the af- 
firmative and others voluble for the 
negative. When the matter grew per- 
sonal, a purse was raised and an English 
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jecting the pictures 
in such form as to 
give the idea of mo- 


e — tion. To Leland 


Stanford, Governor 
of California, the pictures were taken 
and his interest aroused to where he 
offered to finance further photographic 
efforts. The use of his race-course at 
Palo Alto, where now stands Leland 
Stanford Junior University, along with 
his horses and ‘helpers, was turned ove 
to the photographer, who made thou- 
sands of exposures under various condi- 
tions of light and background, settling 
the speed question afhrmatively, but in 
the mean time turning up another ques- 
tion of greater interest and wider signifh- 
cance. A study of animal movements 
now claimed his attention. For seven 
vears he conducted experiments, pub- 
lishing his accounts in 1879 under the 
title of Animal Locomotion, which 
aroused wide-spread interest among 
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artists and sculptors, who to this day 
refer to Muybridge’s work as an author- 
ity on the subject. 

The announcement of the dry plate 
furthered his photographic ambitions, 


but retarding him was the matter of 
projection. He had in his possession 
some thousands of exposures, but no 


way to show them in an order sufficiently 
rapid to convey the idea of motion. T his 
he finally succeeded in doing by setting 
the plates around the margin of a large 
disk and placing behind a light which, 
penetrating the plates, cast a shadow on 
a screen. On revolving the wheel one 
picture after another fell on the screen 
so that a person, not too demanding in 
scientifie accuracy, could get an illusion 
of motion. With characteristic inventive 
promptness he called his machine the 
ZOOprTi IXOSCOPE. 

[he attention that these pictures at- 
tracted was as instant as it was wide. 


One of the invitations to recount his 
experiments was from Meissonier in 
Paris, who had been criticized for his 


movements of animals as displayed on 
his canvas. In addition to the artists 
and scientists present was Alexander 
Dumas, who, after it was over, came 
forward and asked for even more detail. 

On his return to America, Muybridge 
was approached by the authorities of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who offered 
to meet his financial needs if he would 
continue his experiments. On his ac- 
ceptance they constructed for him a 
studio one hundred and twenty feet long, 


and, on what is now Hamilton Walk of 


the present university campus, he pro- 
ceeded with his experiments, using for 
subjects not only animals, but also uni- 
versity athletes. To record all the 
variations of movement, Muybridge 
saw that an improved camera would be 
necessary, and to this end he set himself, 
finally achieving a camera that would 
record an impression in one five-thou- 
sandth part of a second. Working with 
Dr. Edward Reichert, now professor of 
phy siology, a dog was anesthetized, the 
pectoral muscles immediately over the 
cardiac cavity were laid open, and a 
series of pictures showing successive 


phases of the contraction and dilation of 
the dog’s heart were taken, making the 
any 


first time movements of internal 
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organ, animal or human, that were ever 
shown in motion-picture form. 

Visitors to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893 were in- 
vited by numerous placards to come 
to Zodpraxical Hall and see something 
that they never before had been per- 
mitted to gaze upon. Accepting, they 
saw pictures projyecte -d on a screen by 
means of a revolving disk, which not 
only showed a horse just coming under 
the homing wire, but athletes breaking 
the trimmphant tape. However, wonder 
was not for long at the exhibit in the 
Hall, for a few doors farther on down was 
another exhibition of moving objects 
that overshadowed the zodpraxoscope’s 
offering. It was the exhibition by 
Thomas A. Edison. For one, it was a 
passing out; for the other, it was a 
premiere. 

Among the many inventors, inspired 
first by the zoetrope and urged to re- 
newed activities by Muybridge’s suc- 
cess, was Thomas A. Edison of Llewellyn 
Park, but early he had determined that 
further progress was impossible until 
some other means than glass plates 
could be employed for reproducing the 
objects. Glass plates, to whatever size 
they might be reduced, could not be 
passed in front of a projecting lens fast 
enough to give the desired effect. So 
work was suspended by Edison and a 
number of other experimenters until 
such a time as a new reproducing 
medium could be employed. 

This came unexpectedly in August, 
1889, when it was announced by George 
Eastman from Rochester, New York, 
that he was ready to offer for sale a strip 
of flexible celluloid film forty feet long 
which could be used for photographic 
purposes. It was then a race between 
inventors to be the first successfully to 
employ the one missing link in animate 
photography. March 14, 1893, Edison 
took out a patent on a machine that he 
proudly called the kinetoscope. By 
dropping a coin in a slot and placing 
one’s eyes to a hood in which was set a 
pair of enlarging lenses, one could, after 
a preparatory clatter of machinery, see 

1 hlm moving past an aperture behind 
which a light flashed on and off in co- 
ordination with the passing of a film 
which revealed to an observer, fortunate 
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in eyesight, the reproduced manceuvers 
of a performing bear. 

Crude was the Edison machine, 
with its audience of one, it was brilliant 
in performance in comparison to the 
zoopraxoscope. Quick to recognize this 
were two visiting showmen from London, 
observant of any ingenious American 
device that would interest English audi- 
ences, and quicker were they to bear 
a machine back to London, where they 
approached Robert Paul, a_ skilled 
builder, and asked him to duplicate 


as 


the machine. On investigation Paul 
found that Edison had neglected to 
patent the kinetoscope in England. In 


a few weeks Paul had duplicated the 
machine for the showmen, and with 
energy more praiseworthy for prompt- 
ness than ethics began building machines 
on his own account and selling them to 
whomever he could. Trade flourished to 
such an extent that in a short time his 


distribution was international, many of 


the orders going to Australia, New 
Zealand, and even to Japan. Finally 
word came to the ears of the Edison 
interests of the brisk business that Paul 
was doing with their product. A hurried 
conference resulted in two representa- 
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tives being despatched to London to see 
what could be done to curb Paul’s com- 
mercial ambitions. As the flm used in 
the machines was coming from America, 
arrangements were made to take over 
the entire English distribution. Effec- 
tive as this at first merely 
gave the industrious Paul a bad half- 
hour. When orders continued to pout 
in for which he could supply no film, he 
began the manufacture of his own film. 
Now that his financial profits were cur- 
tailed by what he considered the wholly 
unjust intrusion of American meddlers, 
he decided to manufacture, in his own 
name, a machine that would permit the 
viewing of the pictures by an audience 
instead of by an individual. With the 
same energy that he had evidenced in 
duplicating the Edison machine, he set 
to work to build a machine of his own 
that would throw pictures on a screen. 
Success attended his efforts, and the 
machine he dignified with the name 
theatrograph. With it, on March 25, 
1896, at the Alhambra he gave what he 
thought to be the first public exhibition 
of motion pictures in the world. 

The honor might have been his had it 
not been for a seeming inconsequential 


seemed, it 
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thing that had been happening in Amer- 
ica. 

Working in the Treasury Department 
in Washington was a stenographer who 
was to do more for the immediate devel- 
opment of motion pictures than any 
other person. After putting away his 
sharpened pencils for the day, he went 
home to much 
hammering and ad- 
justing. Already he 
had taken out a 
few patents, which 
lett him richer only 
in experience, but 
which had not 
killed his desire to 
experiment. 

When his sum- 
mer vacation came, 
he made ready to 
spend it as only a 
boy from the wide 
spaces of the coun- 
try could desire to 
spend it after a 
winter in the L— “aes 





When all were seated and the curtains 
drawn, there was a spluttering and a 
grinding, while out from the wall stepped 
a girl clad in garments more picturesque 
than protective and began to execute the 
intricacies of the Butterfly Dance, then 
so popular in the far-away Eastern city 
of Washington. The dancer in question 

was Annabella, a 
vaudeville favorite 








of the day, who had 
been engaged by 
the young Treasury 
employee for a spe- 
cial performance in 
the back yard of 
his boarding-house 
with the audience 
consisting of him- 
self and a camera. 
Her interpretation 
of the insect’s terp- 
sichorean move- 
ments had been 
translated to the 
film and given some 
of the original hue 








cramped areas in 
the city. 
him by express he say oe Re 
sent a box and, 

mounting his bicy- 

cle, started overland the seven hundred 
and twenty miles to Richmond, Indiana, 
the home of his parents and of his boy- 
hood interest. 

On his arrival he got from the express- 
office the package and, going to the 
jewelry-store of his cousin, began to 
make himself at home in the rear. 
Lighted by kerosene, the store had not 
the illuminating possibilities that he 
wished, so to the passing trolley-wire a 
attached a lateral, and by means of 
bucket of water tempered the current to 
where it would meet his demands. 

Making casually sure that his mother 
and father would be there at a certain 
time, he asked his cousin if the curtains 
might be pulled down for a few moments. 
With the rush of business never impera- 
tive, the cousin met the demands with- 
out any apparent financial sacrifice on 
his part, and found a seat on the counter, 
while a few friends, willing to chance a lot- 
tery on any departure from aday’s routine 
in a small town, loafed on packing-cases. 


, THE ELLIOTT CRESSON GOLD MEDAL 
Ahead of a 


by being hand- 
painted. The lady’s 
remuneration for 
interpreting the 
movements of the 
butterfly had been five dollars, which 
seemed to cover adequately all the ar- 
tistry brought into play. 

As the spluttering grew louder and 
the grinding more fervid, the girl began 
to reproduce on the wall the movements 
she had executed in the boarding-house 
yard, lifting her brilliant skirts by means 
of a stick in each hand, and waving them 
in fancied lepidopteral imitation, so 
completely losing herself in her art as to 
forget the height reached by her floating 
draperies. As the dance grew more in- 
tense, the young man’s mother began 
to grow correspondingly uneasy, turn- 
ing questioningly to his father, who, 
instead of being outraged at the young 
lady’s interpretations, seemed wholly 
delighte -d. Appeal as she might to her 
companion, the spluttering continued to 
grow louder and the grinding remained 
unabated, while the girl danced on, un- 
ashamed. Even though the boy’s father 
did not realize the ruin that hedged his 
son about in Washington, she did, and, 
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THE INFANT 
with the courage of het convictions be- 
fore her, she rose up, and with lips set 
tight and averted from the im- 
purity of the wall she made for the door 
and hurried home for the 
meditation and consecration, while the 
less godly stayed to finish witnessing the 
first motion-picture exhibition in the 
world. 

The young man, 
Washington, was C. Francis Jenkins, 
and the day, as attested by the Rich- 
mond Telegram, was June 24, 1894. 

At this date Robert Paul of London 
was still industriously duplicating the 
Edison Kinetoscope. It was not until 
almost two years later that Paul gave 
what he took credit for being the first 
exhibition of motion pictures from a 
moving celluloid flm, the date as men- 
tioned being March 25, 1896. 

Che machine used by .. Francis Jen- 
kins in his cousin’s jewelry-store later 
came into the possession of the National 
Museum at Washington, and may still 
be seen on exhibition in the Graphic 
Arts Department of that institution. 
Crude as it was, it is substantially the 
machine in use to-day. The are 
cated behind, as shown in the illustration 
just below on this page, with the light 
passing through a condensing lens and 
then through a water-cell, illustrated 
here as a small rectangular box proyect- 
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ing over the edge of the supporting 


frame. 

Ihe sides were of glass so that when 
filled with water, into which a little pre- 
cipitating alum had been dropped, the 
light would pass on through, illuminate 
the details of the pictures, and, by means 
of a converting lens, project them on the 
Later, and after the means had 
been used for years, it was discovered 
that water had no retardant effect on the 
heat rays, much to the amusement of 
the operators who had had such abiding 
faith in its deterrent efficacy. 

The film was progressed by means of 
1 toothed sprocket at the top, passing 
in front of the frame aperture and taken 
up in turn by a toothed idler at the 
bottom. An essential device—one which 
resulted in years of litigation—was the 
revolving disk with an iron finger at 
right angles, which, at each revolution, 
struck the film, imparting to it an 
intermittent motion—the principle that 
makes motion pictures possible, for the 
pictures as viewed on the screen are in 
actuality at a period of rest, but are 
being replaced so rapidly by others 
showing an advance in ‘action that, 
through the of persistence of 
vision, one is tricked into believing that 
he sees motion when, in reality, he sees 
only a number of stationary photo- 
graphs in different progressive positions. 


screen. 


power 








THE MACHINE THAT PROJECTED THE 


FIRST MOTION PICTURE 


AS THE WORLD NOW KNOWS IT 
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Both Edison and Jenkins had availed 
themselves of the new Eastman celluloid 
film, but each had worked on a different 
principle. Edison had sought to give 
his illusion of motion to only one person 
at a time, by means of a pair of stereo- 
scopic lenses, Ww hile Jenkins had worked 
on the principle of 
projecting the 





picture on a 
where it 
might be the ob- 
ject of common 
interest to an au- 
dience. \s wit- 
nessed daily in 
twenty-two thou- 
sand theaters in 
the United States, 
the latter plan 
was the successful 
one. 

Back to Wash- 
ington Jenkins re- 
turned, more con- 


TA 
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screen 


cerned over his 
mother’s solicita- 
tions about the 


welfare of his soul 
than about his 
Status as the im- 
mediate father of 
motion pictures, 
little suspecting 








housing a Jenkins projector was opened 
with an announcer out in front to make 
known to the public the wonders inside 
that could be witnessed for twenty-five 


cents. But the crowds did not come, 
comic as was the singing and talking 
artist. After he had finished his eulogy 


of the 
side, 


dancer in- 
who would 
display her grace 
before them, ex- 
cept that she was 
not there in _per- 
son, the crowds 
laughed and 
passed on their 
way. They had 
been taken in by 
too many catch- 
pennies to be 
duped again. No 
adventuring 
Jasons came to 
behold the girl 
who would dance 
before them and 
who wasn’t there, 
so on. the third 
day a hurried con- 
ference with those 
immediately con- 
cerned was called, 
with a_ resulting 
decision that for 








that he had made 
history that day 
in his cousin’s 
yew elry-store. 
Again he took up 
his sharpened pencils, 
the variety offered by 
until chance threw across his path 
Thomas Armat, who told the young 
stenographer that people would pay to 
see the machine, a statement which the 
young man, harking back to Richmond, 
was inclined to doubt. So earnestly, 
however, did Armat believe that he 
offered to finance a demonstration. A 
survey of the field, where crowds might 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
witness Annabella’s art at a modest 
honorarium, showed that the Cotton 
States International Exhibition, soon to 
be opened at Atlanta, was the most im- 
mediate prospect. At the south end of 
the Midway in August, 1895, a building 


content with 
his note-books, 


C. FRANCIS JENKINS 
Who projected the 


first motion picture 


one day the pub- 
lic would be ad- 
mitted free of 
charge that those 
who had seen 
might be leaven to the yet undisturbed 
dough. This was done, simplifying the 
matter of explanation of what could be 
seen, for the term “motion pictures” 
had not yet come into use. The follow- 
ing day all seats were filled and the man- 
agement was less sarcastic about the 
public’s thirst for knowledge. 

But hope was dashed to the ground 
a day later when a fire broke out and 
burned to the ground the first motion- 
picture theater. The loss was complete 
with the exception of one machine at 
the hotel for overhauling. The pro- 
prietors abandoned their project as a 
failure. 

The following March, Edison viewed 
the Jenkins machine in the Postal Tele- 
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THE INFANT 
graph Building in New York and signed 
a royalty contract for its manufacture 
under the name of the Edison Vitascope, 
abandoning the Edison Kinetoscope. 

Manufacture was begun at once, with 
the first showing of the converted ma- 
chine at Koster & Bial’s, New York, April 
27, 1896, about a month after Paul had 
shown his theatrograph in London. 

Two months and two days later, Keith’s 
Union Square Theater announced that it, 
too, would show objects in motion, thus 
exhibiting for the first time in America 
the Lumiére machine, which showed 
film depicting a rough sea at Dover. 
It had been a race between Lumiére of 
Lyons and Paul of London to be the first 
to get the novelty to America. Lumiére 
won. Not to be outdone by his prede- 
cessors, Lumiére called his machine the 
cinématographe, a name yet retained in 
France and still in English use under an 
anglicized spelling. 

Keen as was the rivalry to be first to 
show motion pictures here, the race was 
in vain, for out in Indiana a young 
stenographer had led them all. He had 
not only shown them to America two 
years previously, but had introduced 
them to Broadway two months before 
the first importation had been exhibited. 

The interest aroused by the first of- 
ferings of an industry that was to have 
the fastest rise of any concerted com- 
mercial activity in history was mild, the 
pictures being looked on as another 
manifestation of stage trickery. It was 
the day of the shadowgraphist who, by 
contorting his fingers before a light, pro- 
duced startling effects and, as a result, 
the audiences went their way convinced 
that if they could just get back to where 
the mirrors were that they could make 
a laughing-stock of the operator. The 
pictures were placed last on the program 
that the halls might be cleared quietly, 
forcing none to stay who had no interest 
in stereoscopic trickery. No manager 
dared introduce them on his program 
earlier than the last act, where their 
observation might be one of volition. 

As the pictures began to improve 
there was a gradually diminishing rush 
for the street when the black-bordered 
curtain was lowered, until a hardy pio- 
neer rented a vacant store, filled it with 
seats, and announced that he would offer 
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as a lure to the passing nickels nothing 
but motion pictures. Before the amuse- 
ment among his competitors had died 
down he had rented another store and 
added music, with a resultant activity 
on the part of other small showmen to 
avail themselves of other fortunate sites. 
Coincident with the demand for va- 
cant stores, William H. Swanson was 
passing through a small town in Indiana 
when, looking out the window, he saw 
in progress a street carnival with its 
rows of tents and gaieties. Inspired by 
an idea, he deflected his journey to 
Chicago and called on Murray & Co., 
the largest makers of tents in the West. 
To them he explained that he wished to 
purchase a black tent, while in turn they 
explained that man’s activity had not 
yet resulted in such a thing as opaque 
canvas. His insistence resulted in a 
promise from the head of the firm to 
dye a white tent black, and with riches 
dancing before his eyes Swanson re- 
turned to Indiana, and at Boonville in 
July, 1897, set up the first “black top.” 
The dye in the canvas resulted in the 
necessary obfuscation so that pictures 
were soon showing to delighted audi- 
ences, while Swanson, enthusing over 
another manifestation of the power of an 
idea, stood in front and _ joyously 
watched the people go in. With the 
proceeds of the first performance he ate 
long and heartily, and arose the follow- 
ing morning to enter upon another day 
of triumph. But overnight it had 
clouded, with the result that just as the 
first audience was availing itself of the 
gateman’ Ss opportunity to enter, it beg: in 
to rain. Soon the gutters were running 
to the brim with his last pigmented 
manifestation of the power of thought. 
From the store show of the city and 
the “black top” of the country, the de- 
mand for motion pictures spread broad- 
cast over the land, until each small town 
was to have its motion-picture theater 
and each city its motion-picture palaces. 
Manufacturers prospered corresponding- 
ly and fabulously, and actors and 
actresses esteemed by the public and 
who devoted their art to the “movies” 
began to draw salaries that cast into the 
shade the remuneration of the most 
popular stage favorites who devoted 


themselves to the stage alone. 
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The Heavenly Hills of Holland 


é BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


— 


= heavenly hills of Holland 
How wondrously they rise 
Above the smooth green meadows 
Into the azure skies! 
With blue and purple hollows, 
With peaks of dazzling snow, 
Along the far horizon 
hey march serene and slow. 


No mortal foot has trodden 
The summits of that range, 
Nor walked those mystic valleys 
Whose colors evel change; 
Yet we possess their beauty, 
And visit them in dreams, 
When the ruddy gold of sunset 
From cliff and canyon gleams. 


In days of cloudless weather 
They melt into the light; 
When fog and mist surround us 
They’re hidden from our sight; 
But when returns a season, 
Clear shining after rain, 
While the northwest wind is blowing, 
We see the hills again. 


The old Dutch painters loved them, 
‘Their pictures show them cleat 
Old Hobbema and Ruysdael, 
Van Goyen and Vermeer. 
4 Above the level landscape 
Rich polders, long-armed mills, 
Canals and ancient cities 
Float Holland’s heavenly hills. 
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Flying 


Teuton 


BY ALICE BROWN 






oak were talking, that 


after the great war, 
ye was also the year 
f the great religious 
A few of us 


2 


- awakening. 
E, had dropped into the 


Neo-Pacifist. Club, that assemblage of 


old-time pacifists who, having been actu- 
ally immersed in the great war, after- 
ward set humbly about informing them- 
selves on the subject of those passions 
that make the duty of defensive fighting 
at times a holy one, and who, having 
once seen Michael hurl Satan down to 
the abyss, actually began to suspect 
you'd got to do more than read Satan 
the beatitudes if he climbed up again. 
There never was anything like the eager- 
ness of these after-the-war pacihsts to 
study human nature in other than its 
sentimental aspects, to learn to predict 
the great waves of savagery that wreck 
civilization at intervals—unless there 
are dykes—and to plumb the heroism of 
those men who gave their bodies that 
the soul of nations might securely live. 
We retraced a good many steps on wide 
territory that night, took up and looked 
at things familiar we were all the better 
for remembering, as a man says his 
creed, from time to time, no matter how 
well he knows it; and chiefly we read 
over, in its different aspects, the pages 
of the great revival. This was not, it 
will be remembered, an increase in the 
authority of any church, but simply the 
recognition in all hearts of all peoples 
that God is, and that the plagues of the 
world spawn out of our forgetfulness 
that He is, and our overwhelming desire 
toward the things of this temporal life. 
Whence, in our haste, we sacrifice to 
the devil. 

The terms of peace had been as right- 
eous as it is possible for hurt hearts to 
compass. Evil had been bound and fore- 
sight had made the path of justice plain. 
The nations that had borne the first 


‘# night, about the year 


attack (and with what light limbs they 
sprang to meet it!), they who had 
learned to read God in that awful un- 
furling of the book of life, were wonder- 


fully ready to enter on their task of 


building up the house of peace. The 
United States, which had saved its skin 

long that it had almost mislaid its 
soul, was sitting at the knees of knowl- 
edge and plainly asking to be taught. 
One amazing detail of the great revival 
was that there would be no industrial 
boycott. The men about the peace 
table came away from it imbued with 
a desire to save the peoples who had 
been guilty of the virtue of obedience in 
following false rulers, and they repre- 
sented to their governments the bar- 


barity of curbing even the commerce of 


those nations which had set the world 
ablaze. So it followed that territory and 
indemnities were the penalties imposed. 
Boundaries had changed—-and so had 
governments!—but every country was 
to go back to its former freedom of sell- 
ing goods in all quarters of the earth. 
In their arguments the peace delegates 
had used the supreme one that, “ Ven- 
geance is mine, saith the Lord.” They 
had fixed the terms of all the vengeance 
they were sure they were entitled to, 
hxed it soberly and sternly, too. But 
they did not quite see, having effectu- 
ally crippled the powers of evil, that 


they ought also to cripple the powers of 


good—the desire of nations to sell their 
products and the work of their hands 
abroad. So they said, “‘Vengeance is 
mine,” but they did not go so far as to 
note that, judging from the centuries, 
God Himself would indubitably be on 
the spot. He would repay. 


It was in the spring of that year that 
a German liner, tied up since 1914, and 
waiting the will of the English fleet, was 
released and put into commission again 
and loaded with goods for the United 
States. On board her was Frank Drake, 
a newspaper correspondent who had, 
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after hovering about the Peace Congress, 
been wandering over Germany, in a 
desultory fashion, to see what changes 
had been wrought in her by the war. 
And it was Drake who sat with us at the 
Neo-Pacifist Club that night, and was 
persuaded to tell a story he had, in the 
year after the great war, got into print, 
and so done incalculable service to the 
muse of history and incidentally made his 
own name to be remembered. For what 
he had seen hundreds of others confirmed 

only he saw it first, and gave his 
testimony in a manner so direct as well 
as picturesque that it might as well have 
been he alone who sang that epic story. 

He was a tough, seasoned-looking 
man, spare, and hard as whipcord, and 
with an adventurer’s face—aquiline, up- 
lifted, looking for horizons, some one 
said. At this point of his life he was 
gray-headed—yet he never would be 
old. We had gathered about him as near 
as might be, and really filled the room 
’way back into the shadows. He had 
been talking about the supernatural 
events that had been inextricably min- 
gled with facts of battle and march and 
countermarch, and owned himself frank- 
ly bemused by them. 

“Tt isn’t as if I hadn’t actually been 
in the war, you know. I’ve seen things. 
So I haven’t the slightest doubt the 
French saw Angels at Mons. I haven't 
the slightest doubt a fellow blown out of 
a trench into the next world meets so 
many of the other fellows that were 
blown there before him that it gives 
him that look—lI’ve seen it over and 
over—of surprise, wonder. Oh, and 
beauty, too, a most awful kind of beauty. 
Whatever they saw when they went 
from the trenches to—wherever it is— 
they were mighty well pleased to be 
there, and satished that the other fel- 
lows could get along without them. 
And, mind you, things lasted, too, after 
they got over there. I’m as sure of that 
as | am that I’m sitting here. The love 
of it all—the Vive la France! you know, 
the grotesque fondness for Old Blighty 
that made them die for her—those 
weren’t wiped out by getting into an- 
other atmosphere. It’s all pretty much 
the same, you know, there and here, only 
there you apparently see the causes of 
things and the values. And you abso- 
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lutely can’t hate. You see what a 
damned shame it was that anybody 
should ever have been ignorant enough 
to hate.” 

“You'd say it was a world of peace?” 
inquired a rapt-looking saint of a man 
in the front row. 

“Don’t talk to me about peace— 
yet,” said Drake. “I’m not over there 
and I haven’t got that perspective. 
As for Peace, too many crimes were 
committed in her name those last years 
of the war—too much cowardice, ex- 
pediency, the devil and all of people 
wanting to save their skins and their 
money. Yes, I know, peace is what 
they’ve earned for us, those fellows in 
Europe, and it’s a gorgeous peace. But 
the word itself does take me back. It 
sets me swearing. 

“Yes, I'll tell you about the ship, the 
Treue Kénigin and the first sailing from 
Bremen, if that’s what you want. 
They’d put a good deal of spectacular 
business into the sailing of that ship 
because she was the first one after John 
Bull tied up their navy. There were 
flags flying and crowds and /Hochs! and 
altogether it was an occasion to be re- 
membered. I knew it would be, and 
that’s why I was there. I rather wanted 
to say I was on the first free ship that 
sailed out of Bremen, and I hadn’t much 
Teutonophobia any more since Kultur 
had got its medicine. Besides, wasn’t 
the whole world chanting ‘Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord’? and I’d begun 
to be awakened a little, too, in my 
inward parts, though I didn’t talk much 
about it. The voyage began delight- 
fully. 1 was the only American on 
board. The rest were merchants going 
over to take up relations with us again, 
and a brand-new consul or two. 

“Near evening on the second day 
something queer happened. It was 
foggy, and I was on deck, talking, in a 
desultory way, with the first mate, but 
really wondering if I’d got to sleep to 
the obligato of the fog-horn all might, 
when suddenly out of the dark came the 
nose of a great ship. Our engines were 
reversed, but not in time, and_ she 
struck us amidships. I cowered down. 
Yes, I did. There was no time for life- 
preservers and lowering boats. I simply 
cowered, and put my hand over my eyes. 
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But there was no crash, no shock, no 
grinding of splintered wood and steel. 
| opened my eyes. The first mate was 
still there, a foot or two further from 
me, as if the apparition had started him 
toward his duty in case of collision. But 
he was looking off into the fog, and now 
he turned and looked at me. I have 
seen men frightened, but never one in 
such case as this. 
he asked. 


**Did you see it?’ It was 


as if he implored me to say I did, 
because otherwise he’d have to doubt 
his own reason. 

“*Did she sheer off? I asked. My 


voice sounded queer to me. 

***Sheer off? She struck us amidships 
and went through us.’ 

‘| began to stare ’round me. I must 
have looked a fool. It was as if I were 
trying to find a break in a piece of china. 
There was the deck unoccupied, except 
for us two, exactly as it had been when 
we were struck. There were the smoke- 
stacks and boats and altogether the 
familiar outline of the ship. 

“*Well!? said I. My voice was a sort 
of croak now. ‘You and I are nutty, 
that’s all. There never was any ship.’ 

““But he turned and ran up to the 
lookout, and afterward I heard the wire- 
less zip-zipping away, and later—for I 
stayed on deck; I couldn’t go below—I 
saw him and the captain standing amid- 
ships and talking. They looked pretty 
serious and really a little sick, just as I 
felt. And I didn’t speak to either of 
them. Didn't dare. You know when 
there’s a fire in the hold, or any such 
pleasantry on board ship, you’d better 
let the great high josses alone. Well, 
that’s what I did. The next day I found 
the first mate wouldn’t notice me. He 
spoke English perfectly, but all I could 
get out of him was a Nein or a Was? and 
as stupid a grin as | ever saw on a man’s 
face. So | understood the incident was 
closed. And it began to look a little thin 
even to me, who'd seen it. But the next 
night, with no fog at all, the thing hap- 
pened again. A big British liner came 
down on us, and we did all in the power 
of navigation to escape her; but she 
raked us and passed through us from 
stem to stern, and I swear I put out a 





hand and touched her as she cut the 
length of the deck. 


For an instant I 


believed what I know every officer and 
man on the ship believed at the time 
believed madly, for you couldn’t reason 
in the face of that monstrous happening. 
They believed England had broken the 
peace, only they cursed ‘perfidious Al- 
bion,’ and | knew she’d got wind of some 
devil’s deed we hadn’t heard of, and was 
at her old beneficence of police work on 
the sea. But it was only an instant we 
could think that, for there, untouched, 
unharmed, at her maximum speed went 
the English liner. And we, too, were 
untouched. We weren’t making our 
course because we'd —— ered soas to 
avoid her, and now we lay there an in- 
stant, trembling, before we swung about 
again. Yes, it’s a fact; the ship did 
tremble, and though there was her plain 
mechanical reason for it, it seemed to be 
out of panic, just as everybody aboard 
of her was trembling. And that night 
the ship’s doctor, a fat, red-haired man 
whom I’d remembered as waltzing inde- 
fatigably and exquisitely on a trip to the 
West Indies, but who had been turned 
into a jelly of melancholy by the war, 
did talk to me. I think he had to. He 
thought he was dotty and the entire lot 
were dotty. He had to find out whether 
a plain American was onto it. 

“*A pleasant night, last night,’ he 
said. 

“I knew what he was coming at, and 
I thought there was no need of wasting 
our time by preambles. ‘Yes,’ said I, 
‘till the British liner ran us down.’ 

“He looked at me—well, I can’t tell 
you how grateful he looked. All melted 
up, you know, the way those fatties are 
sometimes. I stepped away a little. | 
thought he was going to kiss me. 

“*You saw it, too. God be thanked!’ 
said he. 

“*Saw it! said I. ‘I not only saw 
her, but I touched her on the elbow as she 
split the deck. Splendid old lady, wasn’t 
she? Buteccentric. Makes nothing of 
cutting a ship in two, just for fun, I sup- 
pose, and not losing speed. Her little 
joke. That’s how I take ‘t, don’t you?’ 

“But I shouldn’t have chaffed him. 
It shut him up. I think he gathered I 
was in it somehow. But the fact is, | 
was scared. Well, if you'll believe me 
(and of course you will, for I’ve written 
the thing out in my Notes on the War, 
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and it’s been quoted over and over till 
even school children know the text of it), 
so, as you must believe me and the hun- 
dreds that corroborated me, in other 
cases, the next collision, or ramming 
what shall I call it?—happened in broad 
daylight, ten o’clock in the morning. It 
was a perfectly clear day and a smooth 
sea. We were in the track of the freighter 
Marlborough, and by George! she didn’t 
make way forus. She ran through us as 
neat as wax and cut us in two. But we 
didn’t st: ay cut. We didn’t show a crack. 
Andthereshe went churning off, as gay as 
you please, and we steamed on our way. 
Only we weren’t gay, mind you. We 
were scared. And the doctor, ghastly 
again, came stumping across the deck 
to me, and I thought he was going to 
fall into my arms. 

** Lieber Gott!’ said he. ‘What does it 
mean? We see them, but they don’t see 
us. 

‘That was it. We’d been slow in 
taking the hint, but we’d got it at last. 
We were invisible on the seas. We were 
practically non-existent. And we'd tried 
wireless. We'd sent out call after call, 
and finally, desperately, S.O.S., be- 
cause we knew, if there was a conspiracy 
against us, no ship but would listen to 
that. Noanswer. We were marooned 
if you can be marooned on the high seas. 


Civilization had put us on an island of 


silence and invisibility. Civilization 
wasn’t going to play with us any more. 
Though it wasn’t civilization at all. It 
wasn’t any punitive device of man. It 
was something outside. 

“For the next two days the doctor 
hardly left me. I suppose he was for- 
bidden to talk and he had to keep near 
somebody or die. He wasn’t the man he 
was when he tripped the light fantastic 
in the West Indies. He’d been through 
the war, and now he was going through 
something worse. And he said to me 
the morning of the day before we were 
due in New York: 

“*Now we shall be picking up the 
pilot. And I sha’n’t go back. I’ve got 
a married daughter in New York. [ 
shi all spend the rest of my life with her.’ 

‘And, as we went on, we sighted ship 
after ship. It was a great day for ships. 
You don’t know how many there are 
till they won’t notice you. And not 
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one of them would turn out for us or 
answer our call. And everybody was 
desperate now on board, though we had 
learned we were safe enough, even if they 
did run us down. So we put on all 
speed and forged ahead and rammed 
whatever and 


got In our way- never 
sunk them. Never seemed to touch 
them. But with every one we hit and 


never hurt our panic grew. Desperate 
panic it was, from the captain down to 
me. Then we came on the pilot-boats, 
quite a distance out, for of course every- 
body knew we were coming and there 
was a little rivalry about it all. Just 
as I’d wanted to say I’d crossed on the 
first liner from Germany, every pilot 
wanted to be the one to take us in. 
Well, the first one was making for us and 
we hailed him. But, by God! he didn’t 
slacken speed, but dashed through us. 
That little bobbing boat ran through 
our High Mightiness and went caree ring 
on in search of us. And we went on in 
search of another pilot. And we sighted 
him shortly, several of him; and, though 
they didn’t ram us in that ghostly way 
they had, they went sliding by us, bow- 
ing and ducking to the breeze, and al- 
ways—that was the awful part of it— 
looking for us. There we were, and they 
didn’t see us. And we hailed them and 
they didn’t hear. By that time we were 
all pretty nearly off our nuts, and it took 
us different ways. The captain was pur- 
ple with rage and that sense of injured 
importance the Deutscher didn’t lose by 
having to toe the mark after his big war 
bubble burst. He swore, and I heard 
him, that he could take his own ship into 
New York Harbor as well as any con- 
demned pilot that ever sailed, and he 
wouldn’t even hail another, not even if 
all the dead in the sea rose up and faced 
him. I was rather worried over that 
about the dead in the sea. I couldn’t 
help thinking that if all the dead recently 
in the sea rose up and combined against 
any German ship, it would have short 
shrift. But we were all, I fancy, rather 
glad of his stand. We had full conh- 
dence in him. He was a clever, daring 
fellow, heavier by the iron cross—for in 
the last years he’d sent scores of men 
unwarned to the bottom, and he had 
been precious to Kultur. We much pre- 


ferred to go in unpiloted to making even 
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one more grisly try at proving we were 
living flesh and blood. 

““My own particular obsession was to 
wonder what would happen if, when a 
ship clove our decks and left them solid, 
as they’d done so often in the past six 
days, | put myself in the way of its nose. 
Would it run through me like a wedge 
and I close up unhurt? Would it smash 
me, carry me with it off the deck, to 
Kingdom Come? I wondered. It didn’t 
smash life-boats or deck-chairs. It 
I found I was beginning to call the ram- 
ming boats ‘it,’ as if there were but one 
of them, though really there were all 
kinds of craft—it would go through a 
rug on the deck and leave it in its folds. 
But | hadn’t the sand to put myself in 
its way and find out beyond a peradvent- 
ure whether it tore me, nerve from nerve. 
‘The drama was too absorbing. I wanted 
to see it through. I did once, in my 
most daring minute, stand at the rail, 
watching a freighter as it came, head on. 
And I yelled to the lookout, when we 
were near enough to pass the time of 
day, yelled desperately. I can see him 
now, a small man with a lined face and 
blue eyes screwed up into a point of 
light, as if the whole of him concen- 
trated on feeding that one sense, just 
seeing. And there was a queer-shaped 
scar on his face, a kind of cornerwise 
scar, and I wondered how he got it. The 
freighter was making her maximum, and 
so were we; but in that fraction of time 
I waited for her it seemed to be hours, 
eternities, that I had my eyes on the 
little man with the scar. It seemed as if 
he and | alone had the destinies of the 
world to settle. If I called and he an- 
swered me, it would prove our ship was 
not lost in a loneness of invisibility more 
terrible than any obvious danger on the 
unfriending seas. Suppose you were in 
hell, and you met face to face somebody 
that had your pardon or your reprieve 
mysteriously about him, and the pardon 
and reprieve of all the other millions 
there—think how you’d fix him with 
your eyes and signal, call to him for fear 
he’d pass you by. Well, that was how 
I signaled and called the little man with 
the scar. But he stared through me out 
of those clear lenses of his eyes, and 
when I yelled the loudest he made up 
his lips and began whistling a tune. It 


was a whispering sort of whistle, but I 
heard it, we were so near. And the 
tune-—well, the tune broke my heart, for 
it was an old English tune that made me 
think of the beautiful English country as 
| had seen it not many weeks before, 
with the people soberly beginning to till 
it with unhindered hands. And _ here 
were we on a German ship that the 
world wouldn’t even see. The sun him- 
self wouldn’t lend his rays for humanity 
to look at us. And then, as I began to 
cry—yvyes, | cried; I’m not ashamed to 
own it—the freighter passed through us, 
and I felt the unsteadiness of her wake. 
The lookout and I had met in hell, and I 
had hailed and he had not answered me. 

“Was I glad to see the Goddess of 
Liberty and the gay old harbor of New 
York? I believe you! We went on like 
a house afire, and once, when I caught 
a glimpse of the captain’s face, I decided 
he could steer his ship into any harbor 
against unknown reefs and currents, 
because there was a fury of revolt in 
him, a colossal force of will. And as I 
thought that I exulted with him, for, 
though nobody knows better than I do 
the way the Furies ought to be out after 
Kultur—oh yes, they’d have to or lose 
their job—there was a kind of fighting 
grit that came up in me, and for that 
voyage I was conscious that the Treue 
Konigin had got to fight, fight, for ex- 
istence, the mere decency of being visi- 
ble to other men. Did we sail into New 
York Harbor, invisible or not? You 
know as well as 1. The story’s as real as 
George Washington and Valley Forge, 
and it ‘Il stay in print, like them, as long 
as print exists. We stopped short, an 
instant only, it was, and then against 
the impetus of the ship and the steering- 
gear and against the will of her captain 
and her crew, she turned about and 
steamed away again. And, by the Lord! 
it was as graceful a sweep as I ever saw 
a liner make. I remember thinking 
afterward that if there were heavenly 
steersmen on board—the Furies, maybe, 
taking the wheel by turn—they knew 
little tricks of ‘the trade we pygmies 
didn’t. At first, of course, this right- 
about didn’t worry us. It didn’t worry 
me, at least. I thought the captain had 
found it a more difficult matter than he 
thought, and was going down harbor 
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again, for some mysterious nautical rea- 
son, to turn about and make another 
try. But pretty soon | saw my fat 
doctor making for me. He was ash- 
colored by now, and he kept licking his 
dry lips. 

“We're going back,’ he said. 

“*Ah? said 1. ‘They don’t find it so 
easy?” 

“*Why, good God, man!’ said he, 
‘look at the sun. Don’t you see your 
course? We’re going back, I tell you" 

*** Back where?’ | asked. But | didn’t 
care. So long as we made New York 
Harbor within twenty-four hours or 
more I wasn’t going to complain. 

“Where? said he. He looked at me 
now as if he’d got to teach me what he 
knew, and I thought I’d never seen eyes 
so full of fear, absolute fear. Nothing 
in mortal peril calls that look into a 
man’s eyes. It has to be the unknown, 
the unaccounted for. ‘How do I know 


where? ] only know the ship’s out of 
our hands somehow. She won’t an- 
swer.’ 


‘““*Well,’ said I, ‘something’s the mat- 
ter with the machinery.’ You see, the 
bright American air, the gay harbor, 
the Statue of Liberty—everything had 
heartened me. For an instant | didn’t 
believe we really were invisible. 

“*The machinery’s working like a 
very devil, but it’s working its own way. 
You can’t turn a nut on this ship unless 
it wants to be turned. You can’t change 
your course unless this devil of a ship 
wants it changed.’ 

“| laughed out. ‘You've been under 
too much of a strain,’ said I. ‘You seem 
to think the ship’s bewitched. Well, if 
we’ re not to dock in New York, after this 
little excursion down the harbor, where 
is it your impression we’re going? Back 
to Germany?’ 

““God knows! said he, solemnly. 
“Maybe back to Germany. I wish to 
God we were there now. Or maybe 
we shall sail the seas—eternally.’ 

“| laughed again. But he put up his 
hand and I stopped, his panic was actu- 
ally so terrible. I was sorry for the 
beggar 

“Wait! said he. 
would happen. 
pened before.’ 

*‘A man came running—the quarter- 


‘Il thought that 
I wonder it hasn’t hap- 
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master, I found out afterward—and I 
had one glimpse of his face as he passed. 
He covered the deck as if he were sprint- 
ing and was near the goal, and suddenly 
the run seemed only to give him mo- 
mentum or get his courage up, and he 
slipped over the rail, with a flying con- 
fusion of arms and legs, into the sea. 
I yelled and grabbed a life-belt and ran 
to the rail, where I knew there’d be 
sailors, in an instant, letting down a 
boat. I threw my life-belt, and kept on 
yelling. But no one came, no one but 
the doctor. In an instant I realized he 
was by my side, his hands in his pockets, 
his eyes fixed in a dull gaze on the sea. 
And we hadn’t slackened speed, and we 
hadn’t put about, and I saw two other 
sailors idly at the rail, looking as the 
doctor looked, into the vacancy of im- 
mediate space. 

“**For God’s sake!’ said I, ‘aren’t they 
going to do something?” 

““*There’s nothing to do,’ said my doc- 
tor. ‘He won’t come up. They know 
that.’ 

“*Won’t come up? Why won’t he?’ 

*“** Because he doesn’t want to.’ 

‘**Didn’t you ever hear of the instinct 
of self-preservation,’ I spluttered, ‘that 
steps in and defeats a man, even when 
he thinks he’s done with life? How do 
you know but that poor devil is back 
there choking and praying and swallow- 
ing salt water, and sane again—sane 
enough to see he was dotty when he 
swapped the deck for the sea?’ 

ooh won't come up,’ said the doc- 
tor. He turned away and, with his head 
bent, began to plod along the deck. | 
couldn’t help thinking of the way he 
used to fly over the planks in the West 
Indies. But he did turn back again for 
one word more. ‘Did you,’ said he— 
and he looked a little—what shall I say? 
a little ironic, as if he’d got something 
now to floor me with—‘did you ever 
happen to hear of the Flying Dutchman?’ 

“Then I understood. They’d under- 
stood days and days ago. The words 
had been whispered round the decks, 
in the galley even, Der Fliegende Hollan- 
der. Knowing better than I what Kul- 





tur had done on the high seas, they had 
hit sooner on the devilish logic of it. 
They were more or less prepared. But 
it struck me right in the center. 


After 
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they’d once said it I didn’t any more 
doubt it than if I’d been sitting in an 
orchestra stall, with the score of the old 
* Flying Dutchman” and the orchestra’s 
smash-bang, and the fervid conductor 
with his bald head to divert me for a 
couple of hours or so. And I went down 
into my cabin and stretched out in my 
berth and shut my eyes. And all I 
remember thinking was that if we were 
going to sail the seas invisible till dooms- 
day, I’d stay put, and not get dotty 
seeing the noses of ships cleaving the 
deck or trying to hail little whistling 
men with scars on their faces and finding 
that, so far as they knew, I wasn’t in 
the universe at all. I think I dozed for 
a matter of two days. ‘The steward 
brought me grub of a primitive sort 

our cuisine wasn’t what it had been 
coming over—and news, whenever I 
would take it from him. There had been 
more of the ghastly collisions. We had 
picked up S. O. S. from an English ship 
and gone to her rescue, to find we could 
neither hail her nor, though we launched 
boats, approach her within twenty feet. 
Why? The same reason that prevented 
our going into New York Harbor, if you 
can tell me what that was. And in the 
midst of these futile efforts a Brazilian 
freighter came along and did the salving 
neatly, and neither ship was any more 
aware of us than if we had been a ship 
of air. But my chief news, the only 
news that mattered, I got from the 
steward’s face. It was yellow-white, and 
the eyes were full of that same apprehen- 
sion | had learned to know now—the fear 
of the unknown. He brought sparse 
items he dropped in a whisper, as if he 
had been forbidden to speak and yet 


must speak or die—about the supply of 


water, the supply of coal. It was his 
theory that, when the coal actually gave 
out and the engines stopped, we should 
stay everlastingly tossing in the welter 
of the sea, watching the happy wings = 
commerce go sailing by and hailed « 

none. But it proved not to be so, 
and when he told me that it scared 
him doubly. For we economized coal 
to the last point, and it seemed the en- 
gines went excellently without it, so 
long, at least, as we kept our course for 
Germany. Evidently, so far as we 


could guess at the designs of those grim 
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powers that had blocked our way, a 
Germzn ship was to be aided, even by 
miracle, to sail back to Germany, but 
not to enter any foreign port. And we 
did go back to Germany, meeting mean- 
time other German ships just out, and 
we hailed them and they saw us and 
answered. And the same fear was on 
the faces of every soul on board, and the 
news was in every case the same. They 
were, to all the ships of all the world, 
invisible. 

“We slunk into harbor, and I have 
never known how the captain met his 
company or what exporters said to the 
consignments of merchandise returned 
untouched in the hold. I only know 
that the shore officials looked strangely 
at us, and, since we told the same mad 
story, seemed to think a whole ship’s 
crew could hardly be incarcerated. You 
must remember, too, that since the war 
signs and wonders have had a different 
value. ‘There have been too many mar- 
vels for men to scout them. There was 
the marvel of the victory, you know. 
But we won’t go into that. I suppose 
books will be written about it until the 
end of time. You may be sure of one 
thing—lI didn’t let the grass grow under 
my feet. I made tracks for Holland, 
and from there I put for England, 
and sailed from Liverpool, and was in 
New York in a little over five days. And 
by that time the whole world knew. 
German ships were in full possession, as 
they had been before the war, of the free- 
dom of the seas—except that they 
mysteriously could not use it. German 
ships took passengers, as of old, and 
loaded themselves with merchandise. 
But there was not a port on the surface 
of the globe that could receive them. 
Yet there was a certain beneficence in 
the power that condemned them to this 
wandering exile—they could go home. 
And so strange a thing i is hope, and so 
almost unbreakable a thing is human 
will, that they would no sooner go home 
in panic than they would recover and 
dare the seas again, as if, peradventure, 
it might be different this time, or as if 
the wrath of the grim powers might be 
overpast. And it came out that the 
shipping rotted in their harbors, and 
there were many suicides among sailing- 
men.” 
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When Drake reached this point in his 
story he almost always got solemn and 
rhythmic. His book was succinctly and 
pl: 2inly written, but he could never speak 
of its subject-matter without the rhythm 
of imagery. 

“You know,” he continued, “it wasn’t 
expected, while the warwas going on, that 
there would be a living being, not of 
Teutonic birth, who would ever be soft 
over a Teuton until near the tail end of 
time, when some of the penalties had 
been worked out. But, by George! the 
countries that had been injured most 


were the first to be sorry for the poor 
devils that had prated about the free- 
dom of the seas and now had to keep 


their own ships tied up in harbor, tight 
as in war-time, because the fleet that 
withstood them, drew the mighty cor- 
don, was the fleet of God. Beigium had 
prayers for the German fleet. England 
sent experts over to see what was the 
matter with their engines. Russia 
prayed for the boats, as she had for her 
four-footed beasties in the war, and 
France—well, France proposed that she 
and England should establish a maritime 
service from Germany to the United 
States and South American ports, with 
nominal freight rates, until the world 
found out what the deuce was the mat- 
ter or what God actually meant. And 
it was to begin the week before Christ- 
mas, if you remember, and something 
put it into the clever French brain that 
maybe a German Christmas ship—a ship 
all full of toys and dolls—might be let to 
pass. France didn’t think it was bam- 
boozling God by swinging a censer of 
sentiment before Him; but it knew God 
might be willing to speak our little 
language with us, encourage us in it, 
let us think He knew what we were try- 
ing to tell Him when we took the toys 
and dolls. And, if you remember, a 
string of ships went out that day, all 
with pretty serious men on board, men 
of an anxious countenance. And the 


British and French ships convoyed them 
like mother birds, and other British and 
French ships met them, and for a time 
no Teuton ship dared speak a foreign 
one for fear it should not be answered. 
But finally one—it was my old ship, the 
Treue Konigin, and on her my old cap- 


FLYING 


TEUTON 


tain—couldn’t wait any longer, and did 
speak, and every French and English 
boat answered her, and she knew she 
and the rest were saved—for the eyes of 


man could see them and the ears of 
man were opened to their voice. And 
that’s all. You know the rest—how the 


German navy slowly and soberly built 
up its lines and sailed the seas again, but 
how nobody ceased talking of the won- 
der of the time when it was under the 
ban of judgment. And nobody ever will 
cease, because of all the signs and mar- 
vels of these later years this was the 
greatest.” 

“| have heard,” 


said the pacifist in 
the front row, 


“that there is one sub- 


marine that actually does sail the sea, 


and never has found rest.” 

“Yes,” said Drake. He looked grim 
now, and nobody could doubt that he 
knew whereof he spoke. “She is some- 
times visible. She plies back and forth 
along the Irish coast, and on the seventh 
of May she shows her periscope. She ts 
obliged to. They say she has one pas- 
senger—the Man We Do Not Mention.” 

“Do you suppose—”’ began the paci- 
fist, and Drake interrupted him: 

“Do I suppose that sentence ever will 
be worked out? Maybe it isn’t a sen- 
tence. Maybe it’s a warning, against 
pride and cruelty and lust of power; 
maybe the Man We Do Not Mention is 
condemned to sail it, and sails it in fear 
and hate. But maybe he sails it in 
humility by now, and is willing to be 
hated, so long as he can be the warning 
to the world—the warning against his 
sins. Do you know, I’ve often wondered 
if he knows one thing—if he knows that, 
whenever toasts are drunk in Germany, 
it isn’t now ‘Der Tag,’ but it is, since 
that day when England and France 
joined hands to help their scared old 
enemy, ‘ The Fleet!” 

“He'd think it meant the German 
navy, anyway,” said a younger, unre- 
generate man, who was no pacifist— 
only, being young, too quick of tongue 
and rash of apprehension. 

“Oh no, he wouldn’ at said Drake, a 
very warm tone in his voice. It told 
youth it didn’t know what its elders had 
been through. ‘“He’d know it meant— 


The Fleet!” 














Cabbages and Queens 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


tO oe AKEVILLE was built 
honey aes 





“= close to the soil to 
*? that good, brown earth 
% which, as Mrs. F. Pierce 
f Thompson said, with 
such felicity, “‘is the 
mS mother and father of us 
all.” At no point in the town was it 
more than a mile to the source of all 
life; the smaller side-streets, starting in 
a metropolitan fashion at the main 
thoroughfares, invariably ended in corn- 
fields or potato-patches. Lakeville’s 
slow increment of population was largely 
due to retired farmers moving to town 
to spend their declining years in idleness 
or public ofice—or both. Its industries 
were of the earth earthy—a cannery, a 
pickling-works, a plow-factory, and the 
making of farm-wagons as practised by 
Thomas Dukes, father of Randolph Har- 
rington Dukes, aged twelve. When, 
therefore, Lakeville listened to Mrs. 
Thompson’s plea that it go back to the 
soil, it took into consideration the fact 
that it would not have very far to go. 
In speaking so highly of the land, Mrs. 
Thompson showed only a_ becoming 
gratitude, for she herself was hecneal 
from a farm six miles west of town near 
what was known as the Bull Run school- 
house. Moreover, her husband’s bank 
extracted much nourishment from mort- 
gages upon this same good, brown earth. 
The perfect tribute took place at the 
last meeting before summer adjourn- 
ment of the Minerva Reading Club. It 
received warm approval from other 
daughters and nieces and cousins of the 
good, brown earth. Mrs. Thompson’s 
paper was reprinted in part in the 
Evening Bulletin, whose readers were 
urged to go back to the soil while the 
cost of living was high and the weather 
was pleasant. The progressive public 


responded nobly; it went back to the 
soil as soon as it had recovered from the 
Fourth of July—not personally because 
of housework and gainful pursuits, but 


by proxy. The message came too late 
as far as the adults were concerned, but 
there was still time to save the boys 
from a life of ignoble ease. 

So, as a result of a number of un- 
toward events, it came about that 
Ranny and fellow-scapegoats, with the 
glories of the Fourth still undimmed by 
time, were lying in the shade of the 
cucumber-shed of the pickle-works, suf- 
fering from a severe attack of agricult- 
ure. Slightly unbalanced by her literary 
successes, Mrs. Thompson had person- 
ally gone about poisoning the minds of 
parents against their children. In her 
rather masterful way she had wrested 
from the owner of the pickling establish- 
ment permission to start a co-ope rative 

garden in that waste land which had 
el been known to the people who 
count as “the outfield’ —a weedy and 
bumpy area which within memory had 
never produced anything but a home 
run. Moreover, the enthusiast had im- 
posed her will upon the canning-factory 
to the extent of free seeds, upon a 
teamster (a great, hulking fellow, but 
cowardly in the presence of ladies) to 
the point of plowing and harrowing the 
patch, and upon a generous public for 
watering-cans, rakes, and hoes. Mrs. 
Thompson morbidly appeared for a 
while each forenoon at the scene of the 
crime, gave advice, and pointed with 
gloved hand directly at the good, brown 
earth. 

The canning-factory had smilingly 
agreed to take at regular rates whatever 
the boys might ‘achieve in the way of 
corn, peas, and tomatoes. With all 
overhead and underfoot expenses paid, 
the product was to be pure profit and 
joy. In addition Mrs. Thompson of- 
fered an appropriate prize to the boy 
having the best plot, herself to be judge, 
and, to crown all, there was an element 


of mystery and suspense. One part of 


the pre pared land remained unoffered. 
“That is a surprise,” Mrs. Thompson 
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had said, in response to the boys’ ques- 
tion. ‘“You will know in a few days.” 
Lhe suspense had not yet been lifted 
upon this July morning as the bovs sat 
against the shady side of the 
shed, Or lay flat in the grass, Or Led 
Blake’s idea of comfort—reclined upon 
shoulder - blades with 
feet high against the 
building. An ignorant 
stranger, seeing them 
thus, might 
thought them 
bers of the 
but they 
simply doing thei 
resting in advance; 
they believed that the 
pleasantest way to be- 
gin work was with a 
vacation. Their pa- 
never went 
back to the soil before 
half past ten, So the 
mere physical part of 
the undertaking could 
easily be postponed 
until that hour. The 
had been 
planted for some days, 
and whatever green 
shoots had now ap- 
peared were of that 
uncertain character 


leaning 


1 

have 

mem- 
leisure 


class, were 


troness 


seeds 


which could not be 
nourished because 
they might be weeds 


or hoed up because 
they might be vegeta- 
bles. At the proper 
hour the cans would 
be carried to the fac- 
tory pump and water 
would fall upon the just and the unjust. 
Meanwhile, the manner of spending the 
prohts had to be thought over. 


THEY 


Ranny had been won to a degree of 


enthusiasm in the scheme by its promise 
of affuence. The curse of poverty had 
only recently been brought to his atten- 
tion—that is, his Fourth-of-July allow- 
ance had been so limited that at 4 
p.M. he had run out of explosives and 
had been forced to eke out the miserable 
day listening to other people’s noises. 
Now he hitched his wagon to nobler and 
more expensive things, like bicycles, air- 
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rifles, khaki tents, and toy structural 
iron. 
“We could put all our money to- 


gether,” he said, “‘and buy them things 
and put "em in our woodshed or some 
place, an’ have fun.” 


“Yeah, why should we "em in 


put 
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DOING THEIR RESTING IN ADVANCH 


your woodshed ?”’ 

Was Bud Hicks. 
“Fatty” Hartman, the well-known 

ultimate consumer, did not propose to 


This carping critic 


waste his substance in unrtotous living. 

“T’m goin’ to eat a lot of ice-cream 
sody,” he said. ‘“‘Commence in the 
morning and not stop ull night, except 
for dinner.” 

During these hot days “‘Fatty’s” face 
suffered from chronic shininess; he com- 
plained constantly of thirst, and kept 
leaves upon his straw-hat rim in terror 
of sunstroke. 
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Now along came Tug Wiltshire, the 
east-ender, to face the regular morning 
charge of being late and ruining the 
whole scheme. lo this Tug usually re- 
plied, weakly, “Well, go ahead and work 
now; nobedy’s holdin’ you.” ‘To-day, 
however, he had more important mat- 
ters on hand. 

*‘Lookee here,” he said, “‘this boy 
got a prize for being the champeen corn- 
raiser.”’ He unfolded a youth’s publica- 
tion of which he was a constant reader 
and disclosed the picture of an Alabama 
lad who had won a medal and a free 
trip to Washington for raising a pro- 
digious quantity of corn upon an acre, 

‘Funny-lookin’ kid,” said Ted Blake, 
unimpressed. 

“This is him,” said Tom Rucker, who 
had something of a gift for making faces. 

“Take it away!” cried Link Weyman. 
‘I’m tired of lookin’ at him.” 

‘Well, you can go and be the watcher- 
out,” said Ranny. “Then you won’t 
have to look at anybody only Mis’ 
lhompson.”’ 

Link Weyman, under protest, ac- 
cepted the position of watcher-out, step- 
ping with reluctant feet around the cu- 
cumber-shed toward the street. At the 
first sign of Mrs. Thompson he would 
emit the hoot of an owl. (It was believed 
that all adults were deceived by this 
sound, day or night.) Upon receipt of 
the signal, duly acknowledged, all labor- 
ers would jump up and become worthy 
of their hire. 

Enthusiasm for soil culture, frigid 
enough 1 in most of the boys, reached its 
absolute zero in Link Weyman. His 
family had only lately succeeded in get- 
ting away from the soil; Mr. Weyman’s 
steadfast devotion to sound principles of 
government, and the fact that it was his 
township’s turn to have something, had 
brought him the nomination and subse- 
quent election to the office of county 
treasurer. Through his bleak years of 
weeding gardens and going after cows, 
Link had taken a deep dislike to agri- 
culture, but now his father had cheer- 
fully thrown him to the lions, admitting, 
— interviewed by the Bulletin, that 
the farmers were the backbone of the 
republic. Link, however, saw no reason 


why his backbone should be broken 
over a patch of ground. 


He believed 


that a hoe was something to lean upon 
while describing the manners of horses 
and the customs of snakes, or explaining 
that corn must be planted in the dark 
of the moon. (‘‘Fatty”” Hartman mis- 
interpreted this and proposed that they 
all get lanterns and make a night of it.) 
Link’s departure upon picket duty made 
it possible to discuss matters without 
being hampered by chilly and discour- 
aging facts. 

“How much is an acre?” asked 
Ranny, looking thoughtfully at the 
plowed field shimmering in the heat- 
Waves. 

“Six hundred and forty square yards,” 
replied Bud, who was always prompt 
with misinformation. 

“T know that, you crazy! I mean, is 
that a acre out there, or what?” 

Nobody present had ever met an acre 
outside of an arithmetic book. 

‘It ain’t square enough to be an acre,” 
Bud replied. 

‘If we could have that other part, it 
would be much more squarer,” said 
Ranny. ‘We could raise an awful lot 
of corn and things. Maybe we could 
all go to Washington.” 

Ted Blake removed his feet from the 
side of the cucumber-shed in sheer pleas- 
ure. "We wouldn’t have fun or nuthin’, 
oh no!” he exclaimed. 

“We could go to the White House,” 
said “‘Fatty,”’ ‘‘and see the Pres’dent!”’ 

‘““Wouldn’t ‘Fatty’ look funny in the 
White House?’ Tom Rucker’s jest was 
so well received that he arose at per- 
sonal inconvenience, bent himself back- 
ward and puffed out his cheeks. “This 
is ‘Fatty.’ How do, Pres’dent?” he said, 
electing Ranny to that exalted office. 

‘How do, ‘Fatty’ Hartman?” the 
chief executive replied, with dignity. 

All enjoyed a season of comic relief 
from the serious labors of the day. 

“My uncle went to Washington,’ 
said Bud—*‘Hey! What’s that?” 

It was the warning hoot, but with a 
strange difference—as if the owl was 
suffering from some form of mental 
anguish. Before the company was well 
on its feet the desperate hooter had 
rounded the shed and was in their midst. 

“Come on, get to work. My gosh!” 
Link exclaimed. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?” 
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“What’s the matter with you?” Ran- 
ny asked. 

Link chose to rack his fellow - work - 
ers with suspense. “You'll find out 
soon enough. ‘My gosh!” 

A moment later the toilers were at 
their plots, nervously hoeing at this and 
that, but each keeping one eye upon the 


main entrance to the grounds. There 
was a moment of silent industry broken 
only by Link’s rural profanity. Then 


around the shed and full into view came 
the ample figure of Mrs. Thompson, 
dressed for soil-visiting. But—was Mrs. 
Thompson alone? Far from it. Girls! 
One, two, three, four—history stopped 
with number four; statistics sat down 
and refused to move another step—be- 
cause number four was an utterly novel 
experience for the human eye. 

Across the shimmering landscape this 
phenomenon first appeared as a splotch 
of vivid orange surmounted by some- 
thing white and floppy. Even at this 
distance the splash of color carried an 
unwholesome suggestion of high society 
and ladies drinking tea. One thought 
desperately of escape. It was obvious 
that this was no place for an honest 
working-man. 

Mrs. Thompson marshaled her charges 


SURPRISE ’ 


into the shade of the shed. ‘‘Come in a 
minute, boys,” she called out. “I have 
something to tell you.” 

The male young of the human race. 
deeply interested in everything else un- 
der the sun that is new, draws the line 
at meeting strangers. So the company 
approached now by a queer process. 
Each unfortunate, as he found himself in 
the exposed first line, became panic- 
stricken and got behind somebody else 
whom he pushed toward high society. 
The victim then said: “Quit your shov- 
in’. What’s the matter with you?” and 
retaliated upon some innocent by- 
walker. They therefore advanced, if at 
all, by a series of pinwheel formations; 
at times they gave the impression of 
being thrown back for a loss. 

“Come on. Nobody is going to hurt 
you. This is the surprise.” Mrs. 
Thompson added, as the boys finally 
reached the shady area: “The girls are 
going to have the rest of the ground for 
raising flowers. ‘They are going to make 
the desert blossom like What’s the 
matter?” The honest agriculturists had 
taken rigid postures as if they were 
playing the game called “statue.” “Oh, 
excuse me.” To put the boys at their 


ease. Mrs. Thompson subjected them to 
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the supreme embarrassment within the 
power of the adult to confer. ‘This is 
my niece, Sibyl Williams, who is visiting 
me from Chicago. Sibyl is going to hav € 
her fower-garden with the other girls.” 

Not a muscle moved, not an eyelash 
quivered; all nature slumbered in the 
mid-morning heat. 

Sibyl did not slumber—but Sibyl was 
nature complicated with art. Her 
gloves were in tune with the good, brown 
earth, as were also her stockings and 
shoes. Her skirts were incredibly white 
and starchy. The flaming orange of her 
gardening smock was reproduced around 
the rown of her floppy straw hat. 

* How do you do, boys?” 

Perhaps because he was the most 
prominent object in the landscape she 
conferred her hand upon ‘ Fatty” Hart- 
man. The victim tried to hide his feet 
behind each other, and, finding this im- 
possible, burst into a perspiration. His 
smile was a painful thing to witness. 

‘How do,” he growled into his in- 


terior, dropping the proffered hand as if 


Sibyl’s glove were full of pins. Ranny 
had the social grace to wipe his hand 
upon his jumpers before submitting to 
the operation. Link Weyman made no 
pretense of being chi irmed, and Ted was 
as a martyr going to the stake for some- 
body else’s views. 

“My, what big, strong boys, Aunt 
Emma!” Afterward Ted maintained 
that Sibyl said this just as she was shak- 
ing hands with him. 

‘**Now, let’s sit here in the shade and 
talk things over,”’ said Mrs. Thompson. 
“See how nice it is? You must all come 
in here now and then and rest. We 
don’t want to have any sunstrokes, do 
we?” 

Tom Rucker, rising young actor, 
viewed the landscape critically and 
wiped his brow. “Yes, this is a nice 
cool place,” he said. 

Sibyl darted him a quick appraising 
glance under her dark lashes. Ranny 
got a sudden foreboding that this wise 
product of a great city saw through 
Tom’s pretenses. There was something 
in the offing that looked like trouble, a 
cloud on the horizon no larger than a 
girl’s hand. 

Mrs. Thompson believed that a con- 
versation consisted of two elements— 


herself and the listeners. She now held 
that girls should have the broadening 
and sweetening influence of tending 
growing plants, while the boys would be 


the better for the refining society of 


girls. The idea apparently was that the 
girls would get beautiful thoughts from 
the flowers and shed a few upon the 
boys. The vegetable-raisers were not 
expected to neglect their own work to 
help, though of course young gentlemen 
are always glad to be of service to young 
ladies. They would now plant the 
flower seeds, and if the boys would bring 
some cans of water she would be gre atly 
obliged. 

During this so-called conversation the 
general rule was for the boys to watch 
Mrs. Thompson, for Sibyl to watch the 
boys, and for the other girls to watch 
Sibyl. She would evidently bear some 
watching, and, besides, her clothes were 
perfectly lovely. They themselves 
even Josie Kendal, who rather ran to 
raiment—had no proper gardening cos- 
tumes. The main idea of their mothers 
had been something that would not 
show dirt too easily and would “‘ wash” 
when necessary. Gingham was pain- 
fully present, and Gertie Riley actually 
looked out — horticulture through 
the opening of a sunbonnet. Any one 
wishing to get sweetness and light from 
Gertie would have to come around to 
the front door. 

Mrs. Thompson stayed out the fore- 
noon, and it was a bitter time for the 
cultivators. That evening the literature 
of the movement was enriched by a little 
article in the Bulletin ending in a burst 
of poesy, to wit: 


The boys are raising cabbages, 
The girls are planting flowers 

And thus in healthful industry 
They pass the happy hours. 


“Cabbages”’ was poetical license with 
a dash of waggery, for that vegetable 
was not in the repertoire. The literal- 
minded public, however, accepted the 
word at face value, and the boys were 
often asked during those salad days, 
“Well, how are the cabbages coming 
along?” 

On the afternoon following the great 
surprise the boys had enjoyed surcease 
from grinding toil and feminine society, 
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but the next morning far too bright and 
early the girls were at their task. Sibyl 
Williams was again impressed by the 
brute strength of these cultivators as 
compared with the city boys of her wide 
acquaintance. She could see that get- 
ting water for the ower-beds would be 
but child’s play for them. 
Lhe boys responded 
promptly to this appeal to 
their better natures; Ted 
Blake showed that a phys- 
ical marvel could carry a 
can of water in each hand. 
Sibyl sat in a comfortable 
place and applauded thes« 
feats of strength and endur- 
ance. The other girls dis- 
approved of the proceed- 
ings, but did not refuse to 
proht by them. As a conse- 
quence, when Mrs. Thomp- 
son made her morning visit 
she found that the boys had 
been gentlemanly to the 
point of neglecting their 
own work. She commended 
them warmly, and as a re- 
ward released them 
to their own tasks! 

This program soon crys- 
tallized into a habit. ‘The 
boys ran to brute force 
bare, brown arms, manly 
chests, and cracked knuc- 
kles. It was only when 
time permitted or Mrs. 
Thompson required that 
they attacked the weeds in 
their own gardens. ‘They 
managed to water their 
plots, however, with some 
regularity. Day after day Sibyl sat in 
the shade and entertained her girl friends 
with stories of social life in a great city. 
Sibyl’s color-scheme changed from time 
to time, the earthy browns alternating 
with a green not inappropriate for sit- 
ting upon the grass. Her costumes had 
one element in common; like a delicate 
bathing-suit that must be kept in a dry 
place, they were too dainty to be trusted 
near the good, brown earth. Sibyl be- 
lieved in raising flowers not by hand, 
but by indirect influence. She loved 
nature too much to be constantly pes- 
tering it with rakes and hoes. 
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There was something of the same feel- 
ing in ‘“‘Fatty’’ Hartman. He did his 


fair share of the irrigation work, water- 
ing himself within and without at all 
hours, but in the war on weeds he was a 
conscientious objector. “Live and let 


When a 


live” was “Fatty’s”’ motto. 





MOTHERS PRESCRIBED AN AFTERNOON OF REST 


native burdock lifted its head so high 
that it could no longer honestly be con- 
fused with a radish, he looked at it more 
in sorrow than in anger. At such times 
he generally went into a decline and sang 
a melancholy darky melody about toil- 
ing in the cotton and the cane. “Fatty” 
had insisted, against the judgment of his 
peers, upon planting some radishes be- 
cause he esteemed them highly. He had 
already pulled up one personally con- 
ducted radish about the size of a collar- 
button and eaten it in a loud and his- 
trionic way. ‘“‘Fatty’s” ideal of farm 
labor was to have a striped awning over 
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his plot of ground, furnish the place with 
a chair and cooling drinks, and once in a 
while to pull up a radish and see how 
it was getting on. 

Link Weyman leaned constantly upon 
his hoe and did no work except watching- 


out—the boys did not take Sibyl Will- 
iams into the secret of the sentry lest 
she tell Aunt Emma and ruin all. But 


Link, though doing no physical labor, 
introduced a rural custom of great 
value. There was abundantly present a 
weed of the nettle family which, rubbed 
upon the face, produced little pain, but 
a great deal of feverish redness. After 
a demonstration in the cucumber-shed, 
sheltered from the public eye, the boys 
adopted this cosmetic unanimously be- 
fore going home to dinner. The scheme 
was notably successful. Every toiler 


came back after dinner with a story of 


gullible mothers laying hands upon arti- 
heéially fevered brows and prescribing an 
afternoon of rest. One prospective 
rester brought a baseball, and others 
made quiet trips home for bats and 
gloves. The sequel was a long, strenu- 
ous, care-free afternoon in the hot sun 
with nobody going near the cultivated 
land except in search of a long fly. 

So passed a week of theoretical work- 
ing in the morning and theoretical rest- 
ing in the afternoon. As time went on 
Sibyl’s devices began to grow thread- 
bare. It was no longer easy for a girl 
to exchange refining influence for garden 
work. Facing the thought of actual 
physical exertion, Sibyl finally showed 
traces of annoyance. 

“T don’t think it’s right for you to 
treat Aunt Emma that way after all 
she’s done for you,” she said. “I have 
a notion to tell her.”’ 

““Who’s treating her any way?” 
Ranny. 

“Great big boys like you! 
think you'd be ashamed.” 

“What have we done?” begged Ran- 
ny. “‘ Jus’ tell us one thing. 7 

“W hoo, whoo, whoo!” Sibyl replied. 

“That’s nothin’.””. Ranny shifted un- 


a sked 


I should 


easily from one foot to the other. 
**Lots of owls around here.” 
Sibyl fixed him with the wise smile 


which he had so deplored upon its first 
appearance. Presently he realized with 


distress that she was passing her hand 
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around her face in a motion symbolic of 
one putting on nettle fever. Ranny 
suddenly felt himself at a loss; he would 
very much dislike to have word get 
home of the deception. Father already 
suspected that he was not working him- 
self into an untimely grave. 

To save their self-respect all the boys 
loudly announced that she could tell 
anything she knew for all they cared; 
nevertheless, they resumed some of their 
old willingness to fetch and carry. And 
whenever they lagged a little in their 
gentlemanly zeal, Sibyl was ready with 
the motions of face massage. 

So matters drifted to the end of the 
month, when Mrs. Thompson, worn out 
by other people’s labors, decided to go 
away fora rest. It was a fact noted by 
Mr. Webber, the reliable druggist, to 
Ranny’s father one evening, that Mrs. 
Thompson did not now go back to the 
soil, but, instead, to a well-known water- 
ing-place. Her imminent departure 
made it necessary to award somewhat 
prematurely the prizes for conspicuous 
merit in soil culture. 

Fortunately this was not a_ public 
ceremony. Mrs. Thompson simply 
asked each cultivator to stand upon his 
own farm and await inspection. “Ladies 
first,”’ said the judge, turning her atten- 
tion to horticulture. The result here 
was not long in doubt; whatever em- 
barrassment she may have felt did not 
interfere with her duty. Her own niece 
had made by far the best showing 
through her effective combination of per- 
sonal charm and blackmail. Accord- 
ingly Sibyl was formally presented with 
a green-glass vase in which to put the 
flowers she would have raised if she had 
had more time. 

But the decision in the vegetable de- 
partment might have staggered one even 
more expert than Mrs. Thompson. 
Ranny had made several brief but sin- 
cere efforts to rid his patch of weeds, 
lashing himself on with thoughts of 
profits and prizes. Tug Wiltshire had 
also been honest in his intentions, but he 
had squandered much time in reading 
free Government bulletins and seed cata- 
logues, and had inclined toward being a 
book farmer. Tom Rucker had put 
much thought and conversation—but no 
manual labor—upon a mechanical de- 
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SIBYL BELIEVED IN RAISING FLOWERS BY INDIRECT INFLUENCE 


vice that would pull up a husky burdock. 
So the plot at the distance at which the 
judge stood looked rather like a con- 
tinuous jungle. 

In these trying circumstances the best 
Mrs. Thompson could do was to evolve 
a decision out of her inner consciousness. 

“You have all done very well,’ she 
said—perhaps a shade doubtfully—*‘ but 
I feel that I must award the prize to 
Link Weyman. Ofcourse, Link had the 
advantage of being brought up in the 
country. Perhaps by another year one 
of you town boys will be the victor.” 

That was an astonishing and depress- 
ing verdict! Ranny looked at the tangle 
of vegetation which hid the lower part of 
Link Weyman, and it seemed to him the 
worst piece of gardening he had ever 
seen. Yet Mrs. Thompson was bringing 
out something wrappe d in paper, some- 
thing about the length of an air-rifle. 
Although he was past twelve, Ranny felt 
the old hot lump of his youthful days 
coming into his throat and had to swal- 
low his disappointment. 

But as the wrappings were removed 
from the prize the skies suddenly cleared. 
It was not an air-rifle. It was a thing 
of no possible use to Link except as a 
prop for his declining years. It was a hoe! 


Mrs. Thompson explained that this 
was a private and personal hoe. Now 
Link could have a hoe to use whenever 
he wanted it; the implication being that 
he could sneak around at any time and 
hoe in secret. It was a most satisfactory 
conclusion to a distressing event. But 
it had looked, for a feverish moment, like 
an air-rifle! 

As Sibyl was also giving up the land 
for the water, this was her farewell ap- 
pearance. She bade the boys good-by 
with a cordiality that somehow conveyed 
to each her sense of peculiar personal 
loss at the parting. She was a perfect 
lady throughout this sweet sorrow; she 
made no ill-bred owl hoots or cosmetic 
motions. Her p< issing took a good deal 
of color and charm out of life, but left 
in their place an astonishing sense of 
physical comfort. 

The Bulletin’s account of the prize- 
giving again evoked some cynicism from 
Mr. Webber, though of a nature that 
Ranny could not understand. 

“Giving that prize to young Wey- 
man,” said the prejudiced druggist to 
father, “won't do Thompson’s bank 
any harm at the county treasurer’s 
office.’ 


The flower girls, who had not been 
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pleased with the  prize-giving, now 
frankly abandoned horticulture for even 
more sedentary pursuits; but the boys, 
with financial ends to serve, kept up 
their mornings of rest and laughter and 
song. It was rather pleasant than other- 
wise to lie flat in the shade gazing up at 
the fleecy clouds and hear “Fatty”’ sing 
about working negroes. The burdocks 
had now grown too large and strong to 


be pulled up by anything short of 


l'om’s mythical dock-lifter. These weeds 
seemed to thrive upon such little perse- 
cution as they had received and to take 
the daily watering as a delicate atten- 
tion. ‘The infant tomato-plants and 
corn-stalks now lived entirely in the 
shade. ‘“‘Fatty”’ thought this a fine 
thing to do for vegetables; it justifed 
his philosophy of non-resistance. Every 


morning the boys clipped a little off of 


the hoeing and watering time until 
finally they attained the industrial 
ideal, the eight-minute day. 

Ranny’s hopes had gradually sunk 
from bicycles and jovial journeys to 
small change. It was the cynical but 
friendly Mr. Webber who finally lifted 
him from the financial depression into 
which he had fallen. Ranny had ad- 


mitted one evening that the burdocks 
were getting pretty bad. 

“It was an awful weedy place to have 
a garden,” he explained. 

“Say, I’ve got an idea,” said Mr. 
Webber. ‘Something I heard about to- 
day. Let’s walk around and look at the 
place a moment. What do you say, 
Tom?” 

In the ewilight Mr. Webber and father 
accompanied Ranny to the field. His 
report was not denounced as an exag- 
geration; the burdocks were the most 


prominent objects in the scenery. If 
the Government had offered awards for 


the best acreage of burdocks this gallant 
company would have earned a trip to 
Siam. 

“There is a wholesale drug firm that 
is offering good prices for burdock roots. 
They have medicinal value, you know,’ 
Mr. Webber explained to father. “‘Why 


don’t you boys get some picks and 


spades and dig up. the roots Just as if 


they were potatoes? Bring them in bags 
to the store and I'll see that you get 
some money for them.” 

Ranny looked to father for advice and 
father searched Mr. Webber’s face for 
signs of lurking humor. 
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“No, that’s right,” said the reli- 
able druggist, correctly interpreting the 
glance. 
| haven’t thrown it away.” 

‘Ever’body share even?” asked Ran- 
ny, who suddenly feared that his own 


plot would show the baneful effects of 


too much industry. 

The two men _ exchanged smiles. 
Yes,” said Mr. Webber, “I guess there 
isn’t much difference.” 

As a result of Ranny’s astonishing 
news the boys went promptly to work 
the next morning. There was no pre- 
liminary resting, no time wasted in 
watering; ‘‘Fatty’”’ was not even al- 
lowed to sing about toiling in the cotton 
and the cane. When the forenoon was 
over a great heap of roots lay ready to 
be taken to the store, while the poor 
little corn and tomato plants which 
never had a chance in life were cast 
aside. It was not necessary that day to 
put on artificial blushes; they went 
home as red and hot and dirty as if they 
had spent a restful afternoon on the 
ball diamond. 

After the noonday meal they got to- 
gether some cloth bags, and with much 
gasping and grunting carried the booty 
to the back door of the drug-store. Not 
waiting upon the slow processes of com- 
merce, Mr. Webber paid the boys in 
advance, deducting the cost of ship- 
ment. There were four genuine Amer- 
ican dollars to divide among the lot. 
He made the necessary change and saw 
that each got his proper share. 

This money now made one of the 
shortest journeys on record, from the 
cash-drawer to the front of the store 
where an able young man in a white 
coat dispensed soda-water. There is 


probably nothing more productive of 


thirst than carrying bags of burdock 


‘I can show you the circular if 
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from a pickle-works to a drug-store. 
The able young man was soon put to a 
severe test of his powers. Nickel after 
nickel the boys slapped down upon the 
marble counter as ice-cream sodas sank 
into interiors p< arched by summer suns. 
Citizens came in and gazed upon the 
scene with wonder and delight, among 
them a representative of the press. It 


was a great personal triumph for 
“Fatty” Hartman, friend of all the 
weeds. That bon vivant and boy-about- 


town gave the impression of being in 
cold storage up to the ears when the 
party broke up to seek a favorite bakery. 
There any small resources which the 
able young man had overlooked were 
painlessly removed by Henry Wiseman, 
the justly popular baker. 

The Bulletin that night gave the news 
to a giggling world. When the jovial 
article had been read and reread in the 
Dukes home and Ranny had been out- 
voted into bed—not sick at all, only list- 
less in the presence of food—mother 
voiced a doubt which must have har- 
assed all Lakeville, which, close as it 
was to the soil, had never before heard 
of getting money for weeds. 

“Do you suppose Mr. Webber will 
get anything for those roots? I half 
believe he paid the money himself just 
as a joke on Mrs. Thompson.” 

“Tf he did,” father replied, “the joke 
didn’t cost him much.” 

But the last word, as might have been 
foreseen, came from Mrs. F. Pierce 
Thompson, a word fraught with dire 
possibilities for the downtrodden young. 

“T am glad to hear,” she wrote the 
Bulletin from her seaside refuge, “that 
the boys have succeeded in freeing their 
plot of weeds. This will make it pos- 


sible to carry out the larger and fuller 
plans which I have for next season. 
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ee NTERNATIONAL 
ey copyright, as we know 
Pit to- day, 1 Is a compara- 
tively recent institu- 
tion. For a long time 
legislators in general 

GN would seem to have 
held the view that the honor of having 
a book published abroad was an author’s 
sufficient reward, and contrived laws in 
favor of the enterprising pirate. In the 
eighties, for instance, an author, to ob- 
tain protection for his book in Canada, 
must make a trip to the Dominion in 
person. This was hard on the young 
author who happened to live, say, in 
southwest Texas and was not fond of 
travel, or had not arrived at that period 
of afuence so common to authors in later 
life. Our lawmakers have frequently 
encouraged the arts in this way. 

Mark Twain did not find the Cana- 
dian trip a hardship. It was compara- 
tively short, and he usually had a grand 
time on such an excursion, being lavishly 
entertained by the Canadian literary 
fraternity. 

In November, 1881, he made one of 
these journeys in the interest of The 
Prince and the Pauper, this time with 
Osgood, who was now his publisher. 
In letters written home we get a hint 
of his diversions. The “Clara” who 
appears in the correspondence was Miss 
Clara Spaulding, of Elmira, who had 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Clemens to 
Europe in 1873, and again in 1878. 
Later she became Mrs. John B. Stanch- 
field, of New York City. Her name has 
already. appeared in these letters. 


To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 
MONTREAL, Nov. 28, ‘81. 
Livy darling, you and Clara ought to have 
been at breakfast in the great dining-room 
this morning. English female faces, dis- 
tinctive English costumes, strange and mar- 
velous English gaits—and yet such honest, 


Si 





; 


honorable, clean-souled countenances, just 
as these English women almost always have, 
you know. 


Twain’s' Letters 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


But they've come to take me to the top 
of Mount Royal, it being a cold, dry, sunny, 
magnificent day. Going in a sleigh. 

Yours lovingly, 
SAML. 


To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 


MONTREAL, Sunday, 
November 27, 1881. 

Livy dear, a mouse kept me awake last 
night till 3 or 4 o’clock—so I am lying abed 
this morning. I would not give sixpence to 
be out yonder in the storm, although it is 
only snow. 

[The above paragraph is written in the 
form of a rebus. The rebus is reproduced in 
facsimile on the following page.] 

There—that’s for the children—was not 
sure that they could read writing; especially 
Jean [one year old], who is strangely ignorant 
in some things. 

I cannot only look out upon the beautiful 
snow-storm, past the vigorous blaze of my 
fire; and upon the snow-veiled buildings 
which I have sketched; and upon the church- 
ward drifting umbrellas; and upon’ the 
buffalo-clad cabmen stamping their feet and 
thrashing their arms on the corner yonder: 
but I also look out upon the spot where the 
first white men stood, in the neighborhood 
of four hundred years ago, admiring the 
mighty stretch of leafy solitudes, and being 
admired and marveled at by an eager multi- 
tude of naked savages. 

The discoverer of this region, and namer of 
it, Jacques Cartier, has a square named for 
him in the city. I wish you were here; you 
would enjoy your birthday, I think. 

I hoped for a letter, and thought I had 
one when the mail was handed in, a minute 
ago, but it was only that note from Sylvester 
Baxter. You must write—do you hear? 
or I will be remiss myself. 

Give my love and a kiss to the — 
and ask them to give you my love and ; 
kiss from 

SAML. 


It had been hoped that W. D. Howells 
would join the Canadian excursion, but 
Howells was not very well that autumn. 
He wrote that he had been in bed five 
weeks, “most of the time recovering; 
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A REBUS-LETTER SENT BY 


so you see how bad I must have been 
to begin with. But now I am out of 
any first-class pain; I have a good ap- 
petite, and I am as abusive and peremp- 
tory as Guiteau.” 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 


HARTFORD, Dec. 16, 
My pear Howe ts,—It was a sh:z irp dis- 
appointment—your inability to connect, on 
the Canadian raid. The cause of your ab- 


MARK TWAIN TO HIS WIFE 
sence made the absence all the harder to 
bear, too. 

Che Atlantic arrived an hour ago, and your 


faultless and delicious Police Report brought 
that blamed Joe Twichell powerfully before 
me. There's a man who can tell such things 
himself (by word of mouth) and has as sure 
an eye for detecting a thing that is before 
his eyes as any man in the world, perhaps 

then why in the nation doesn’t he report 


himself with a pen? 
One of those drenching days last week, 
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he slopped down town with his cubs, and 
visited a poor little beggarly shed where 


were a dwarf, a fat woman, and a giant of 
honest eight feet, on exhibition behind 
tawdry show-canvases, but with nobody 
to exhibit to. The giant had a broom, and 
was cleaning up and fixing around, dili- 
gently. Joe conceived the idea of getting 
some talk out of him. Now that never would 
have occurred to me. So he dropped in 
under the man’s elbow, dogged him patiently 
around, prodding him with questions and 
getting irritated snarls in return which would 
have finished me early—but at last one of 
Joe’s random shafts drove the center of that 
giant’s sympathies somehow, and fetched 
him. The fountains of his great deep were 
broken up, and he rained a flood of personal 
history that was unspeakably entertaining. 

Among other things it turned out that he 
had been a Turkish (native) colonel, and 
had fought all through the Crimean war— 
and so, for the first time, Joe got a picture 
of the Charge of the Six Hundred that made 
him see the living spectacle, the flash of 
flag and tongue-flame, the rolling smoke, 
and hear the booming of the guns; and for 
the first time also he heard the reasons for 
that wild charge delivered from the mouth 
of a master, and realized that nobody had 
“blundered,” but that a cold, logical, mili- 
tary brain had perceived this one and sole 
way to win an already lost battle, and so 
gave the command and did achieve the 
victory. 

And mind you Joe was able to come up 
here, days afterwards, and reproduce that 
giant’s picturesque and admirable history. 

And he has gone and raked up the MS 
autobiography (written in 1848) of Mrs. 
Phebe Brown (author of “I Love to Steal 
a while Away”’), who educated Yung Wing 
in her family when he was a little boy; 
and, by George! I came near not getting to 
bed at all, last night, on account of the 
lurid fascinations of it. Why in the nation 
it has never got into print, I can’t under- 
stand. 

But, by jings! the postman will be here in 
a minute; so, congratulations upon your 
mending health, and gratitude that it 1s 
mending;—and love to you all. 

Yrs Ever 
I spare the sick. 


Mark. 
Don’t answer- 


Mark Twain at this time was on the 
point of starting West, to visit the 
Mississippi River after an absence of 
twenty-one years. He was taking his 
publisher, Osgood, with him, also a 
stenographer, and he proposed to travel 
under the assumed name of Samuel. 


His purpose was not only to see the 
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river, but to bring back enough material 
for a book, which would include, of 
course, the chapter written for the 4tlan- 
tic some seven years before. This was a 
trip he had planned with Howells when 
those first papers were written, but 
which had been abandoned. It was not 
abandoned this time, though Howells 
was not one of the party. Osgood and 
Clemens took the steamer Gold Dust 
from St. Louis down-river toward New 
Orleans. Clemens was quickly recog- 
nized, of course, and his assumed name 
laid aside. He met his old teacher 
Bixby in New Orleans, and came back 
up the river with him, spending most of 
his time in the pilot-house, as in the 
old days. It was a glorious trip, and, 
reaching St. Louis, he continued it 
northward, stopping off at Hannibal 
and Quincy.! 


To Mrs. Clemens, in Hartford: 


Quincy, ILL., May 17, "82. 

Livy darling, | am desperately homesick. 
But have promised Osgood, and must 
stick it out; otherwise I would take the 
train at once and break for home. 

I have spent three delightful days in 
Hannibal, loitering around all day long, ex- 
amining the old localities and talking with 
the grey-heads who were boys and girls with 
me 30 or 40 years ago. It has been a moving 
time. I spent my nights with John and 
Helen Garth, three miles from town, in 
their spacious and beautiful house. They 
were children with me, and afterwards 
schoolmates. Now they have a daughter 
19 or 20 years old. Spent an hour, yesterday, 
with A. W. Lamb, who was not married 
when I saw him last. He married a young 
lady whom I knew. And now I have been 
talking with their grown-up sons and daugh- 
ters. Lieutenant Hickman, the spruce 
young handsomely uniformed volunteer of 
1846, called on me—a grisly elephantine 
patriarch of 65 now, his grace all vanished. 

That world which I knew in its blossoming 
youth is old and bowed and melancholy, 
now; its soft cheeks are leathery and wrin- 
kled, the fire is gone out in its eyes, and the 
spring from its step. It will be dust and 
ashes when I come again. I have been clasp- 
ing hands with the moribund—and usually 
they said, “It is for the last time.” 

Now I am under way again, upon this 
hideous trip to St. Paul, with a heart brim- 
ming full of thoughts and images of you 


1 Mark Twain, in Life on the Mississippi, tells 
characteristically of the river revisited. 
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and Susy and Bay and the peerless Jean. 
And so good night, my love. 
SAML. 


William Dean Howells, at the age of 
forty-five, reached what many still re- 
gard his highest point of achievement in 
American realism. His novel, The 
Rise of Silas Lapham, was running as 
an Atlantic serial during the summer of 
1882. It attracted wide attention, and 
upon its issue in book form took first 
place among his published novels. Mark 
[wain, to the end of his life, loved all 
that Howells wrete. Once long after- 
ward he said, “‘Most authors give us 
glimpses of a radiant moon, but How- 
ells’s moon shines and sails all night 
long.” When the instalments of The 
Rise of Silas Lapham began to ap- 
pear he overflowed in adjectives, the 
sincerity of which we need not doubt, 
in view of his quite open criticisms of 
the author’s reading delivery. 


To William Dean Howells, in Belmont, 
Mass.: 


My pear Howe ts,—I am in a state of 
wild enthusiasm over this July instalment 
of your story. It’s perfectly dazzling—it’s 
masterly—incomparable. Yet I heard you 
read it—without losing my balance. Well, 
the difference between your reading and 
your writing is—remarkable. I mean, in 
the effects produced and the impression left 
behind. Why, the one is to the other as is 
one of Joe Twichell’s yarns repeated by a 
somnambulist. Goodness gracious, you read 
me a chapter, and it is a gentle, pearly 
dawn, with a sprinkle of faint stars in it; 
but by and by I strike it in print, and shout 
to myself, “God bless us, how has that 
pallid former spectacle been turned into 
these gorgeous sunset splendors!”” 

Well, I don’t care how much you read 
your truck to me, you can’t permanently 
damage it for me that way. It is always 
perfectly fresh and dazzling when I come 
on it in the magazine. Of course I recognize 
the form of it as being familiar—but that is 
all. That is, I remember it as pyrotechnic 
figures which you set up before me, dead 
and cold, but ready for the match—and 
now I see them touched off and all ablaze 
with blinding fires. You can read, if you 
want to, but you don’t read worth a damn. 
I know you can read, because your readings 
of Cable and your repeatings of the German 
doctor’s remarks prove that. 

That’s the best drunk scene—because the 


truest—that I ever read. There are touches 
in it that I never saw any writer take note 
of before. And they are set before the 
reader with amazing accuracy. How very 
drunk, and how recently drunk, and how 
altogether admirably drunk you must have 
been to enable you to contrive that mas- 
terpiece! 

Why I didn’t notice that that religious in- 
terview between Marcia and Mrs. Halleck 
was so deliciously humorous when you read 
it to me—but, dear me, it’s just too lovely 
for anything. (Wrote Clark to collar it for 
the “ Library.”’) 

Hang it, | know where the mystery is, 
now. When you are reading, you glide 
right along, and I don’t get a chance to let 
the things soak home; but when I catch it 
in the magazine, I give a page 20 or 30 min- 
utes in which to gently and thoroughly 
filter into me. Your humor is so very subtle, 
and elusive—(well, often it’s just a vanishing 
breath of perfume which a body isn’t certain 
he smelt till he stops and takes another 
smell) whereas you can smell other 

{Remainder obliterated. | 


By the end of summer Howells was 
in Europe, and Clemens in Elmira was 
trying to finish his Mississippi book, 
which was giving him a deal of trouble. 
It was usually so with his non-fiction 
books; his interest in them was not 
cumulative; he was prone to grow weary 
of them, while the menace of his pub- 
lisher’s contract was maddening. How- 
ells’s letters, meant to be comforting, or 
at least entertaining, did not always 
contribute to his peace of mind. The 
Library of American Humor which they 
had planned was an added _ burden. 
Before sailing Howells had written, “ Do 
you suppose you can do your share of 
the reading at Elmira while you are 
writing at the Mississippi book?” 

In a letter from London, Howells 
writes of the good times he is having 
over there with Osgood, Hutton, John 
Hay, Aldrich, and Alma Tadema, ex- 
cursioning to Oxford, feasting, espe- 
cially ‘at the Mitre Tavern, where they 
let you choose your dinner from the 
joints hanging from the rafter, and have 
passages that you lose yourself in every 
time you try to go to your room. 
Couldn’t you and Mrs. Clemens step 
over for a little while? we have 


seen lots of nice people and have been 
most pleasantly made of; but I would 
rather have you smoke in my face, and 
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talk for half a day just for pleasure than 
to go to the best house or club in Lon- 
don.” 

The reader will gather that this 
could not be entirely soothing to a man 
shackled by a contract and a book that 
refused to come to an end. 

The Mississippi book eventually came 
to an end and was placed in Osgood’s 
hands for publication. It was a sort 
of partnership arrangement in which 
Clemens was to furnish the money to 
make the book and pay Osgood a per- 
centage for handling it. It was, in fact, 
the beginning of Mark Twain’s advent- 
ures as a publisher. When the book was 
ready for issue Clemens made another 
trip to Canada in the interest of copy- 
right—a special trip being necessary for 

each new book. When his journey was 
announced by the press the Marquis of 
Lorne telegraphed an invitation inviting 
him to be his guest at Rideau Hall, in 
Ottawa. Clemens accepted, of course, 
and was handsomely entertained by the 
daughter of Queen Victoria and her hus- 
band, then Governor-General of Canada. 

On his return to Hartford he found 
that Osgood had issued a curious little 
book, for which Clemens had prepared 
an introduction. It was an absurd vol- 
ume, though originally issued with seri- 
ous intent, its title being, The New 
Guide of the Conversation in Portuguese 
and English. 

Mark Twain thought this quaint book 
might amuse his royal hostess, and for- 
warded a copy in what he considered to 
be the safe and proper form. 


To Colonel de Winton, Ottawa, Can.: 
HARTFORD, June 4, '83. 

Dear CotoneL pe Winton,—I very 
much want to send a little book to her 
Royal Highness—the famous Portuguese 
phrase book; but I do not know the eti- 
quette of the matter, and I would not wit- 
tingly infringe any rule of propriety. It is 
a book which I perfectly well know will 
amuse her “‘some at most” if she has not 
seen it before, and wil! still amuse her “some 
at least,”’ even if she has inspected it a 
hundred times already. So I will send the 
book to you, and you who know all about 
the proper observances will protect me from 
indiscretion, in case of need, by putting the 
said book in the fire, and remaining as dumb 
as I generally was when I was up there. 
I do not rebind the thing, because that 


would look as if | thought it worth keeping, 
whereas it is only worth glancing at and 
casting aside. 

Will you please present my compliments 
to Mrs. de Winton and Mrs. Mackenzie? 
and I beg to make my sincere compliments 
to you, also, for your infinite kindnesses to 
me. I did have a delightful time up there, 
most certainly. 

Truly Yours 
S. L. Clemens. 


P.S.—Although the introduction dates a 
year back, the book is only just now issued. 
A good long delay. 

~ i ¢. 


Howells, writing from Venice in April, 
manifested special interest in a_ play 
project—‘Something that would run 
like Scheherazade, for a thousand and 
one nights.” He proposed that they 
devote the month of October to the 
work, and inclosed a letter from Mal- 
lory, who owned not only a religious 
paper, The Churchman, but also the 
Madison Square Theater, and was anx- 
ious for a Howells play. Twenty years 
bef re I lowells had been Cx ynsul to 
Venice, and he wrote now: “‘The idea 
of my being here is benumbing and 
silencing. I feel like che Wandering 
Jew, or the ghost of the Cardiff Giant.” 

He returned to America in July. 
Clemens sent him word of welcome with 
glowing reports of his own undertakings. 
The story on which he was piling up 
MS. was The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn, begun seven years before at 
Quarry Farm. He had had no great 
faith in it then, and, though he had 
taken it up again in 1880, ‘his interest 
had not lasted to its conclusion. This 
time, however, he was in the proper 
spirit, and the story would be finished. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
ELMIRA, July 20, '8 3. 
My pear Howe tts,—We are desperately 
glad you and your gang are home again 
may you never travel again, till you go aloft 
or alow. Charley Clark has gone to the 
other side for a run—will be back in August. 
He had been sick, and needed the trip very 
much. 
Mrs. Clemens had a long and wasting spell 
of sickness last Spring, de she is pulling 
up, now. The children are booming, and 


my health is ridiculous, it’s so robust, not- 
withstanding the newspaper mis-reports. 
I haven’t piled up MS so in years as I have 
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done since we came here to the farm three 
weeks and a half ago. Why, it’s like old 
times, to step straight into the study, damp 
from the breakfast table, and sail right in 
and sail right on, the whole day long, without 
thought of running short of stuff or words. 

I wrote 4,000 words to-day and I touch 
3,000 and upwards pretty often, and don’t 
fall below 2,600 any working day. And when 
I get fagged out, I lie abed a couple of days 
ind read and smoke, and then go it again 
for 6 or 7 days. I have finished one small 
book, and am away along in a big one that 


I half finished two or three years ago. | 
expect to complete it in a month or six 
weeks or two months more. And I shall 


like it, whether anybody else does or rot. 

It’s a kind of companion to 7’om Sewyer. 
There’s a raft episode from it in second or 
third chapter of Life on the Mississip} “ee 

I’m booming, these days—got health and 
spirits to got an overplus; and if I 
were at home, we would write a play. But 
we must do it anyhow by and by. 

We stay here till Sep. 10; then maybe 
a week at Indian Neck for sea air, then 
home. 

We are powerful glad you are all back; 
and send love according. 


Yrs | ver 


DD. 


asle 


MARK. 


Eighteen eighty-four was the sum- 
mer of the Blaine-Cleveland campaign. 
Mark Twain, in company with many 
other leading men, had mugwumped and 
was supporting Cleveland. From the 
next letter we gather something of the 
aspects of that memorable campaign, 
which was one of scandalous charges 
and personal abuse. We learn, too, that 
a young sculptor, Karl Gerhardt, whom 
he had befriended and sent abroad, hav- 
ing completed a three years’ study in 
Paris, had returned to America a quali- 
hed artist. Also that the stylographic 
pen, once his special pet, is in disgrace. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 


ELMIRA, Aug. 31, ‘84. 
My Dear Howe ts,—You see I am try- 
ing a new pen. I stood the stylograph as 
long as I could, and then retired to the 
pencil. The thing I am trying now is that 
fountain-pen which is advertised to employ 
and accommodate itself to any kind of 
pen. So I selected an ordinary gold pen 
a limber one—and sent it to New York 
and had it cut and fitted to this thing. 
It goes very well indeed—thus far; but 
doubtless the devil will be in it by to-morrow. 
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I wish you had to share the affliction of 
gadding around the country with me; but 
it couldn’t be; it couldn’t pay you; and it 
couldn’t easily have been made to pay you, 
I saw that. 

This presidential campaign is too delicious 
for anything. Isn’t human nature the 
most consummate sham and lie that 
ever invented? Isn’t man a creature to be 
ashamed of in pretty much all his aspects? 
Man, “know thyself’’—and then thou wilt 
despise thyself, to a dead moral certainty. 
Take three quite good specimens—Hawley, 
Warner, and Charley Clark. Even / do 
not loathe Blaine more than they do; yet 
Hawley is howling for Blaine, Warner and 
Clark are eating their daily crow in the 
paper for him, and all three will vote for him. 
O Stultification, where is thy sting, O slave 
where is thy hickory! 

I suppose you heard now a marble monu- 
ment for which St. Gaudens was peculiarly 
responsible, burned down in Hartford the 
other day, uninsured—for who in the world 
would ever think of insuring a marble shaft 
in a cemetery against a hre?—and left St. 
Gaudens out of pocket $15,000. 

It was a bad day for artists. Gerhardt 
finished my bust that day, and the work 
was pronounced admirable by all the kin 
and friends; but in putting it in plaster 
(or rather taking it ou/) next day it got 
ruined. It was four or five weeks’ hard 
work gone to the dogs. The news flew, and 
everybody on the farm flocked to the arbor 
and grouped themselves about the wreck in 
a profound and moving silence—the farm- 
help, the colored servants, the German 
nurse, the children, everybody—a silence in- 
terrupted at wide intervals by absent- 
minded ejaculations wrung from unconscious 
breasts as the whole size of the disaster 
gradually worked its way home to the reali- 
zation of one spirit after another. 

Some burst out with one thing, some 
another; the German nurse put up her 
hands and said, “Oh, Schade! oh, schreck- 
lich?” But Gerhardt said nothing; or almost 
that. He couldn’t word it, | suppose. But 
he went to work, and by dark had every- 
thing thoroughly well under way for a fresh 
start in the morning; and in three days’ 
time had built a new bust which was a 
trifle better than the old one—and_to- 
morrow we shall put the finishing touches on 
it, and it will be about as Zoe od a one as ne arly 
anybody can make. 


was 


Yrs Ever 


MarK. 


If you run across anybody who wants a 
bust, be sure and recommend Gerhardt on 
my Say-so. 


Perhaps Mark Twain’s political con- 
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science was not entirely clear in his 
repudiation of his party; at least we 
may believe from his next letter that his 
Cleveland enthusiasm was qualified by 
a willingness to support a Republican 
who would command his admiration and 
honor. ‘This idea of an eleventh-hour 
nomination was rather startling, what- 
ever Its motive. 


lo Mr. Pierce, in Boston: 

HARTFORD, Oct, 22, '84. 

My pear Mr. Prerce,—You know, as 
well as I do, that the reason the majority of 
republicans are going to vote for Blaine 1s 
because they feel that they cannot help 
themselves. Do not you also believe that 
if Mr. Edmunds would consent to run for 
President, on the Independent ticket—even 
at this late day—he might be elected? 

Well, if he couldn’? consent, but should 
even strenuously protest and say he wouldn’t 
serve if elected, isn’t it still wise and fair to 
nominate him and vote for him?—since his 
protest would relieve him from all responsi- 
bility; and he couldn’t surely find fault with 
people for forcing a compliment upon him. 
And do not you believe that his name thus 
compulsorily placed at the head of the 
Independent column would work absolutely 
certain defeat to Blaine and save the coun- 
try’s honor? 

Politicians often carry a victory by spring- 
ing some disgraceful and rascally mine under 
the feet of the adversary at the eleventh 
hour; would it not be wholesome to vary 
this thing for once and spring as formidable 
a mine of a better sort under the enemy’s 
works? 

If Edmunds’s name were put up, I would 
vote for him in the teeth of all the protesting 
and blaspheming he could do in a month; 
and there are lots of others who would do 
likewise. 

If this notion is not a foolish and wicked 
one, won’t you just consult with some chief 
Independents, and see if they won’t call a 
sudden convention and whoop the thing 
through? To nominate Edmunds the Ist 
of November, would be soon’ enough, 
wouldn’t it? 

With kindest regards to you and the 
\ldriches, 

Yr Truly 
S. L. CLEMENs. 

The year 1885 was in some respects 
the most important, ce rtainly the most 
pleasantly exciting, in Mark Twain's 
life. It was the year in which he en- 
tered fully into the publishing business 
and launched one of the most spectacular 


of all publishing adventures, The Per- 
sonal Memoirs of General U. S. Grant. 
Clemens had not intended to do general 
publishing when he arranged with Web- 
ster to become sales agent for the Missis- 
sippt book, and later general agent for 
Huck Finn’s adventures; he had in- 
tended only to handle his own books, 
because he was pretty thoroughly dis- 
satished with other publishing arrange- 
ments. Even the Library of Humor, 
which Howells, with Clark of the 
Courant, had put together for him, he 
left with Osgood until that publisher 
failed during the spring of ’85. Cer- 
tainly he never dreamed of undertaking 
anything of the proportions of the Grant 
book. 

He had always believed that Grant 
could make a book. More than once 
when they had met he had urged the 
General to prepare his memoirs for pub- 
lication. Howells, in his My Mark 
Twain, tells of going with Clemens to 
see Grant, then a member of the ill- 
fated firm of Grant & Ward, and how 
they lunched on beans, bacon, and cof- 
fee brought in from a near-by restaurant. 
It was while they were eating this sol- 
dier fare that Clemens—very likely 
abetted by Howells—especially urged 
the great commander to prepare his 
memoirs. But Grant had become a 
financier, as he believed, and the pros- 
pect of literary earnings, however large, 
did not appeal to him. Furthermore, 
he was convinced that he was without 
literary ability and that a book by him 
would prove a failure. 

But then, by and by, came a failure 
more disastrous than anything he had 
foreseen — the downfall of his firm 
through the Napoleonic 
Ward. General Grant was utterly 
ruined; he was left without income, and 
apparently without the means of earning 
one. It was the period when the great 
war series was appearing in the Century 
Magazine. General Grant, hard pressed, 
was induced by the editors to prepare 
one or more articles, and, finding that 
he could write them, became interested 
in the idea of a book. It is unnecessary 


to repeat here the story of how the 
publication of this important work 
passed into the hands of Mark Twain— 
that is to say, the firm of Charles L. 


rascality of 
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& Co.—the details have been 


Webster 
fully given elsewhere.’ 

Clemens and Webster were often at 
the house of General Grant during these 


early days of 1885, and it must have 
been Webster who was present with 
Clemens on the great occasion described 
in the following telegram. It was on the 
last day and hour of President Arthur’s 
administration that the bill was passed 
which placed Ulysses S. Grant as full 
General with full pay on the retired 
list, and it is said that the Congressional 
clock was set back in order that this 
enactment might become a law before 
the administration changed. General 
Grant had by this time developed cancer 
and was already in feeble health. 


Telegram to Mrs. Clemens, in Hart- 
ford: 
New York, Mar. 4, 1885. 
To Mrs. S. L. CLEMENs: 
We were at General Grant’s at noon and a 


telegram arrived that the last act of he 
expiring Congress late this morning retired 
him with full General’s rank and accom- 
panying emoluments. The effect upon him 
was like raising the dead. We were present 
when the telegram was put in his hand. 

S. L. CLEMENS. 


The story of Huck Finn was having a 
wide success. Webster handled it skil- 
fully, and the sales were large. In 
almost every quarter its welcome was 
enthusiastic. Here and there, however, 
could be found an exception; Huck’s 
morals were not always approved of by 
library reading committees. The first 
instance of this kind was reported from 
Concord, and would seem not to have 
depressed the author-publisher. 


To Chas. Webster, in New York: 


Mch. 18, '85. 
Dear CuarRLey,—Ihe Committee of the 
Public Library of Concord, Mass., have 


given us a rattling tip-top puff which will 
go into every paper in the country. They 
have expelled Huck from their library as 
“trash and suitable only for the slums.” 
That will sell 25,000 copies for us sure. 

Ys 


S. L. C. 


Trade 


Free 
raphy, Chapter CLIV. 


807.—49 


Perhaps the Concord 
1See Mark Twain: A Biog 
Vou. CXXXV.—No 
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Club had some idea of making amends 
to Mark Twain for the slight put upon 
his book by their librarians, for imme- 
diately after the Huck Finn incident 
the y notihed him of his election to hono- 
rary membership. 

‘hose were the days of ‘Authors’ 
Readings,” and Clemens and Howells 
not infrequently assisted at these func- 
tions, usually given as benefits of one 
kind or another. From the next letter, 
written following an entertainment given 
for the Longfellow memorial, we gather 
that Mark [Twain's opinion of Howells’s 
reading was steadily improving. 


To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
HARTFORD, May 5, '85 

My pear Howe ts, Who taught 
you to read? Observation and thought, I 
guess. And practice at the Tavern Club? 
yes; and that was the best teaching of all. 

Well, you sent even your daintiest and 
most delicate and fleeting points home to 
that audience—absolute proof of good read- 
ing. But you couldn’t read worth a damn 
a few years ago. I do not say this to flatter. 
It is true I looked around for you when I 
was leaving, but you had already gone. 

Alas, Osgood has failed at last. It was 
easy to see that he was on the very verge 
of it a year ago, and it was also easy to see 
that he was still on the verge of it a month 
or two ago; but I continued to hope—but 
not expect—that he would pull through. 
The Library of Humor is at his dwelling 
house, and he will hand it to you whenever 
you want it. 

lo save it from any possibility of getting 
mixed up in the failure, perhaps you had 
better send down and get it. I told him, the 
other day, that an order of any kind from 
you would be his sufficient warrant for its 
delivery to you. 

In two days General Grant has dictated 
50 pages of foolscap, and thus the Wilderness 
and Appomattox stand for all time in his 
own words. This makes the second volume 
of his book as valuable as the first. 

He looks mighty well, these latter days. 

Yrs Ever 
Mark. 


I am exceedingly glad [wrote Howells] 
that you approve of my reading, for it gives 
me some hope that | may do something on 
the platform next winter but I would 
never read within a hundred miles of you, 
if I could help it. You simply straddled 
dow n to the footlights, and took that house 
up in the hollow of your hand and tickled it. 
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To William Dean Howells, in Boston: 
ELMIRA, July 217, r&85. 
My pear Howetts,—You are really my 


only author; I am restricted to you. | 
wouldn’t give a damn for the rest. 

I bored through Middlemarch during the 
past week, with its labored and tedious 


analyses of feelings and motives, its paltry 
and tiresome people, its unexciting and un- 
interesting story, and its frequent blinding 
flashes of single-sentence poetry, philosophy, 
wit, and what not, and nearly died from the 
overwork. I wouldn’t read another of those 
books for a farm. I did try to read onc 
other—Daniel Deronda. I dragged through 
three chapters, losing flesh all the time, and 
then was honest enough to quit, and confess 
to myself that I haven’t any romance litera- 
ture appetite, as far as I can see, except for 
your books. 

But what I started to say, was, that | 
have just read Part II of /ndian 
and to my mind there isn’t a waste line in 
it, or one that could be improved. I read 
it yesterday, ending with that opinion; and 
read it again to-day, ending with the same 
opinion emphasized. I haven't read Part | 
yet, because that number must have reached 
Hartford after we left; but we are going to 
send down town for a copy, and when it 
comes I am to read both parts aloud to the 
family. It is a beautiful story, and makes 

body laugh all the time, and cry inside, 
and feel so old and so forlorn; and gives 
him gracious glimpses of his lost youth that 
fill him with a measureless regret, and build 
up in him a cloudy sense of his having been 
a prince, once, in some enchanted far-off 
land, and of being an exile now, and desolate 

and Lord, no chance ever to get back 
there again! That is the thing that hurts. 
Well, you have done it with marvelous 
facility and you make all the motives 
and feelings perfectly clear without analyzing 
the guts out of them, the way George Eliot 
does. I can’t stand George Eliot and Haw- 
thorne and those people; I see what they 
are at a hundred years before they get to it 
and they just tire me to death. And as for 
The Bostonians, | would rather be damned to 
John Bunyan’s heaven than read that. 

Yrs ever, Mark. 


Summer, 


It is as easy to understand Mark 
Twain’s enjoyment of Jndian Summer 
as his revolt against Daniel Deronda and 
The Bostonians. He cared little for writ- 
ing that did not convey its purpose in 
the simplest and most direct terms. 
It is interesting to note that in thanking 
Clemens for his compliment Howells 
wrote: 


What people cannot see is that I analyze 
as little as possible; they go on talking about 
the analytical school, which I am supposed 
to belong to, and I want to thank you fo: 
using your eyes. ... Did you ever read 
De Foe’s Roxana? If not, then read it, not 
merely for some of the deepest insights into 
the lying, suffering, sinning, well-meaning 
human soul, but for the best and most 
natural English that a book was ever writ- 
ten in. 


General Grant worked steadily on his 
book, dictating when he could, making 
brief notes on slips of paper when he 
could no longer speak. Clemens visited 
him at Mt. McGregor and brought the 
dying soldier the comforting news that 
enough of his books were already sold 
to provide generously for his family, and 
that the sales would aggregate at least 
twice as much by the end of the year. 

This was some time in July. On the 
23d of that month General Grant died. 

The letter that follows is very long, 
but it seems too important and too 
interesting to be omitted in any part. 
General Grant’s early indulgence in 
liquors had long been a matter of wide, 
though not very definite, knowledge. 
Every one had heard how Lincoln, on 
being told that Grant drank, remarked 
seit to the effect that he would 
like to know what kind of whisky Grant 
used so that he might get some of it 
for his other generals. Henry Ward 
Beecher, selected to deliver a eulogy on 
the dead soldier, and doubtless wishing 
neither to ignore the matter nor to 
make too much of it, naturally turned 
for information to the publisher of 
Grant’s own memoirs, hoping from an 
advance copy to obtain light. 


To Henry Ward Beecher, Brooklyn: 
Ermira, N. Y., Sept. 11, '85. 
My pear Mr. Beecner,—My nephew 
Webster is in Europe making contracts for 
the Memoirs. Before he sailed he came to 
me with a writing, directed to the printers 
and binders, to this effect: 

“Honor no order for a sight or copy of 
the Memoirs while I am absent, even though 
it be signed by Mr. Clemens himself.” 

gave my permission. There were 
weighty reasons why I should not only give 
my permission, but hold it a matter of honor 
to not dissolve the order or modify it at 
any time. So I did all of that—said the 
order should stand undisturbed to the end. 





as ised 








: 
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If a 
innocently 


principal could dissolve his 
as he can dissolve his 
order unguarded by his promise, | would 
send you a copy of the Memoirs instantly. 
I did not foresee 4 9 I would have made 
an exception. 


promise as 
written 


My idea gained from army men, ts that the 
drunkenness (and sometimes pretty reckless 
spreeing, nights) ceased before he came 
East to be Lt. General. (Refer especially to 
Gen. Wm. B. Franklin.)! It was while Grant 
was still in the West that Mr. Lincoln said 
he wished he could find out what brand of 
whisky that fellow used, so he could furnish 
it to some of the other generals. Franklin 

Grant tumble from his horse drunk, 

while reviewing troops in New Orleans. The 
fall gave him a good deal of a hurt. He was 
then on the point of leaving for the Chatta- 
region. I naturally put “that and 
that together’? when I read Gen. u. VQ. 
Howard’s article in the Christian Union three 
or four weeks ago—where he mentions that 
the new General arrived lame from a recent 
accident. (See that article.) And why not 
write Howard? 

Franklin spoke positively of the frequent 
spreeing. In camp—in time 


nooga 


of war. 


Captain Grant was frequently threatened 
by the Commandant of his Oregon post with 
a report to the War Department of his con- 
duct unless he modified his intemperance. 
The report would mean dismissal from the 
service. At last the report had to be made 
out; and then, so greatly was the captain 
beloved, that he was privately informed, and 
was thus enabled to rush his resignation to 
ahead of the 


Washington report. Did the 
report go, nevertheless? I don’t know. If 
it did, it is in the War Department now, 


possibly, and seeable. I got all this from a 


regular army man, but I can’t name him 
to save me. 

lhe only time General Grant ever men- 
tioned liquor to me was about last April, 


oO! possibly May. He said: 

“Tf I could only build up my strength! 
he doctors urge whisky and champagne; 
but | can’t take them; I can’t abide the 
taste of any kind of liquor.” 

Had he made a conquest so complete that 
even the ta of liquor was become an of- 
fense? Or was he so over what had 
been said about his habit that he wanted to 
persuade others and likewise himself that 
he hadn’t even ever had any taste for it. 
It sounded like the latter, but that’s no 
ey ide nce 

He told me 

1Tf you 
then he wi 


sore 


in the fall of ’84 that there 


Franklin and 


uuld unbosom. 


ould see alk with him 
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was something the matter with his throat, 
and that at the suggestion of his physicians 
he had reduced his smoking to one 
day. Chen he added, 
that he didn’t care for that 
smoked it. 

I could understand that feeling. He 
had set out to conquer not the habit but the 
inclination—the desire. He had gone at the 
root, not the trunk. It’s the perfect way and 
the only true way (I speak from experience). 
How I do hate those enemies of the human 
race who go around enslaving God’s free 
people with pled to quit drinking instead 
of to quit wanting to drink. 

But Sherman and Van Vliet know every- 
thing concerning Grant; and if you tell them 
how you want to use the facts, both of them 
will testify. Regular have no 


cigar a 
casual fashion, 
one, and seldom 


army men 
concealments about each other; and yet 
they make their awful statements without 


shade or color of malice—with a frankness 
and a child-like naiveté, indeed, which is 
enchanting—and stupefying. West Point 
seems to teach them that, among other 
priceless things not to be got in any other 
in this world. If we talked about 
our guild-mates as I have heard Sherman, 
Grant, Van Vliet and others talk about 
theirs—mates with whom they were on the 
best possible terms—we could never expect 
them to speak to us again 


college 


I am reminded, now, of another matter 
The day of the funeral I sat an hour over a 
single drink and several cigars with Van 
Vliet and Sherman and Senator Sherman; 
and among other things Gen. Sherman said. 
with impatient scorn: y 

“The idea of all this nonsense about Grant 
not being able to stand rude language and 
indelicate Why Grant was full of 
humor, and full of the appreciation of it. 
I have sat with him by the hour listening to 
Jim Nye’s yarns—and I reckon you know 
the style of Jim Nye’s histories, Clemens. 
It makes me sick—that newspaper nonsense. 
Grant was no namby-pamby fool, he was a 
man—all over—rounded and complete.” 

I wish I had thought of it! I would have 
said to General Grant: “Put the drunken- 
ness in the Memoirs—and the repentance 
and reform. ‘Trust the people.” 

But I will wager there is not a hint in the 
book. He was sore, there. As much of the 
book as I have read gives no hint, as far as 
I recollect. 

The sick-room brought out the points of 
Gen. Grant’s character—some of them par- 


stories! 


ticularly, to wit: 

His patience; his indestructible equabil- 
ity of temper; 
forbearance, lovingness, 


his exceeding gentleness, kind- 


ness, charity; his 
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loyalty: to friends, to convictions, to prom- 
ises, half-promises, infinitesimal fractions and 
shadows of pray: (There was a require- 
ment of him which I considered an atrocity, 
an injustice, an outrage; I wanted to im- 
plore him to repudiate it; Fred Grant said, 


“Save your labor, | him; he is in 
doubt as to whether he made that half- 
promise or not—and he will give the thing 


the benefit of the doubt; he will fulfill that 
half-promise or kill himself trying;” Fred 
Grant was right—he fulfill it); his ag- 
gravatingly trustful nature; his genuineness, 
simplicity , modesty, difhdence, se« lf-deprecia- 
tion, poverty in the quality of vanity—and, 
in no contradiction of this last, his simple 
pleasure in the flowers and general ruck 
sent to him by Tom, Dick and Harry from 


everywhere—a pleasure that suggested a 
perennial surprise that he should be the 


object of so much fine attention—he was the 
most lovable great child in the world; 
(I mentioned his loyalty: you remember 
Harrison, the colored body-servant? the 
whole family hated him, but that did not 
make any difference, the General always 
stood at his back, wouldn’t allow him to be 
scolded; excused his failures and 
deficiencies*with the one unvarving formula, 
“We are responsible for these things in his 
race—it is not fair to visit our fault upon 
them—let him so they did let him 
alone, under compulsion, until the great 
heart that was his shield was taken away; 
then—well, they simply couldn’t 7 him, 
and so they were excusable for determining 
to discharge him—a thing which they mor- 
tally hated to do, and by lucky accident were 
saved from the necessity of doimg); his 
toughness as a bargainer when doing busi- 
other people or for his country 
(witness his “terms” at Donelson, Vicks- 
burg, etc.; Fred Grant told me his father 
wound up an estate for the widow and 
orphans of a friend in St. Louis—it took sev- 
eral years; at the end every complication had 
been straightened out, and the property put 
upon a prosperous basis; great sums had 
passed through. his hands, and when he 
handed over the papers there were vouchers 
to show what had been done with every 
penny) and his trusting, easy, unexacting 
fashion doing business for 
(at that same time he was paying out money 
in driblets to a man who was running his 
farm for him—and in his first Presidency he 
paid every one of those driblets again 


alwavs 


ness fi or 


when 


himself 
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(total, $3,000 F. said), for he hadn’t a scrap 
of paper to show that he had ever paid 
them before; in his dealings with me he 
would oz listen to terms which would place 
my money at risk and leave his protected 


the thought plainly gave him pain, and he 
put it from him, waved it off with his 
hands, as one does accounts of crushings 


and mutilations—wouldn’t listen, changed 
the subject); and his fortitude! He was 
under sentence of death last spring; he sat 
thinking, musing, several days—nobody 
knows what about; then he pulled himself 
together and set to work to finish that book, 
a colossal task for a dying man. Presently 
his hand gave out; fate seemed to have got 
him checkmated. Dictation was suggested. 


No, he 


never could do that; had never 
tried it; too old to learn, now. By and by- 
if he could only do Appomattox—well. 


So he sent for a stenographer, and dictated 
9,000 words at a single sitting!—never paus- 
ing, never hesitating for a word, never re- 
peating—and in the written-out copy he 
made hardly a correction. He dictated 
again, every two or three days—the intervals 
were intervals of exhaustion and slow re- 
cuperation—and last he was able to tell 
me that he had written more matter than 
could bs got into the book. I then enlarged 
the book—had to. Then he lost his voice. 
He was not quite done yet, however:—there 
was no end of little plums and spices to be 
stuck in, here and there; and this work he 
patiently continued, a few lines a day, with 
pad and pencil, till far into July, at Me. 


McGregor. One day he put his pencil 
aside, and said he was done—there was 
nothing more to do. If I had been there | 
could have foretold the shock that struck 


the world three days later. 

Well, I’ve written all this, and it doesn’t 
seem to amount to anything. But | do 
want to help ’, if | only could. | will enclose 


Autobi 


some scraps from my 


graphy—scraps 
about General Grant they may be of some 
trifle of use, and they may not—they at 
least Paar known traits of his character. 


My Autobiography is pretty freely dictated, 
but my idea is to jack-plane it a little before 
[ die, some day or other; I mean the rude 
construction and rotten grammar. It 1s 
the only dictating I ever did, and it was 
most troublesome and awkward work. You 


may return it to Hartford. 
Sincerely Yours 
CLEMENS. 


S. te 
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dows that overlooked the Common let 
in only enough light for the best ad- 
vantage of its dark paneling, its Jaco- 
bean furniture, and its Chinese porce- 
lains gleaming from chimneypiece and 
cabinet. The room itself, ‘a symphony 
of restraint and atmosphere’”’—so fell 
a memorable phrase from a quotable 
admirer—would be acknowledged beau- 
tiful even by a taste less bent on sym- 
bolism than his. Mrs. Latimer’s own 
went farther yet, for she had reached 
the haven where one may be said to 
live symbolism, not merely to express It. 
She had laughed lightly when this de- 
scription came anonymously to her ears, 
and credited it at once to Percival 
Groundling, whose fatherhood of local 
epigrams was prodigicus. 

‘But I don’t admire it,’ she had de- 
clared. ‘‘It’s hopelessly direct. Ground- 
ling’s arrow flies too straight. I can 
hear the twang of his bow!” Then she 
dropped the metaphor to add, with a 
touch of the faint humor that was hers: 
“If he means to please women of my 
sort by praising their possessions, let 
him be less Doric in his methods. Let 
him say something that we can’t read 
as we run! Even I, perhaps, might do 
better.” She hesitated a moment, her 
thin lips parted. ‘‘Ah! how is this—at 
a pinch? ‘Here has a personality in- 
spired its own expression.’”’ 

Once said and often repeated—it is by 
cumulative methods that Boston makes 
facts of its intelligences and dogmas of 
such facts—the phrase had flown, faster 
than had Groundling’s, to add to the 
luster of the lady whom her small but 
appreciative world had already ac- 
claimed a personage. 


MORTON 


On this particular afternoon—it was 
the free hour of Sunday between a 
luncheon party, arranged for an especial 
purpose, and the weekly symposium at 
tea-time to which Mrs. Latimer’s fol- 
lowers flocked as to a Mecca—the room 
held two persons whose attitude sug- 
gested a prearranged and intimate con- 
ference. Carola Groundling—she was, 
by the way, Percival Groundling’s niece 
—knelt close to the tall chair in which 
Mrs. Latimer, a fragile figure draped in 
habitual black, sat erect. Her cheek 
touched affectionately the older woman’s 
breast, and she held the slender, worn 
hands in a caress. 

‘“And now that you know something 
about him, tell me just what you think 
of him, dear one?” 

Carola had lifted her face to put the 
question slowly. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled. Her released 
hands smoothed the thick, black hair 
that waved simply from the girl’s fore- 
head. ‘I think”—she seemed, as al- 
ways, to select a word carefully from 
some inward store—‘‘What do I think? 
Yes; I think he is very vital.” 

**Ah! how like you that sounds, dear 
one! You are right. Rodney is vital. 
Who but you can describe a man in five 
letters? You are wonderful!’ 

‘And she calls him Rodney—al- 
ready!” Mrs. Latimer’s eyebrows were 
raised in gentle mockery. 

“Yes, she does to herself—and to 
you!” 

‘Which means that you will marry 
him, Carola?” ; 

The girl colored faintly. “It means 
that I—may—provided he asks me 
and you approve.” 

“Ah, little child!’ Mrs. Latimer 
sighed and leaned back in her chair, her 
fine, gray head resting against the dark 
oak. ‘“‘You must not say that; you 
shall not give me such a responsibility. 
It is too much; and, when all is said and 
done, I can’t be disinterested. . . . Re- 
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390 HARPER’S 
member, Carola, when you marry, I 
shall lose you.” 

Miss Groundling started in protest. 
“No— No, never that.” She spoke 
firmly. “‘When I marry, it must. be 
understood that our wonderful relation 
goes on just the same. I shall insist. 
Why, dear one, it means everything in 
the world to me!” 

“And what of Rodney—your Rod- 
ney!” 

Carola laughed. ‘‘We mustn’t call 
him my Rodney—yet,” she parried. 
“Perhaps he may never give us the 
chance!” 

Mrs. Latimer shook her head. 
*There’s small fear of that, dear, modest 
child. Why, I have eyes!” Then sud- 
denly her face grew grave and she held 
the girl’s arm tightly. “I fancy you need 
have small doubt of Rodney’s feeling 
for you; but are you sure what is your 
feeling for him? Somehow—I tell you 
frankly—he doesn’t seem at all the sort 
of man you should marry, if marry one 
must. You say that I described him in 
a word; perhaps twas the only word | 
had for him! Yes, he is vital. He’s a 
fine, healthy animal, with brains, I 
grant; but you, dear little girl, you are 
exceptional, and you need for your hus- 
band a man with soul. Has that big, 
breezy, friendly, practical, nice fellow a 
soul? Ah, Carola, I doubt it. Listen!” 
Mrs. Latimer went on. ‘‘When you 
told me young Blunt was in town and 
that you were seeing something of him, 
I hadn’t the least suspicion that he in- 
terested you. Even when you made 
a point of my asking him to luncheon 
to-day, I thought it merely a friendly 
attention on your part; but something 
you said just before we went in about my 
placing him on my left, and something 
more in the perfectly open way he kept 
his eyes on you all through luncheon, 
show me that a situation 1s at hand! 
Ah! my child, I feel curiously left out. 
Why couldn’t you have told me before?” 

“But, dear one, I didn’t know my- 
self. I don’t know even now! I should 
never keep anything from you. | 
couldn’t. After all, that’s why I wanted 
you to see Rodney; I wanted your opin- 
ion of him.” 

Mrs. Latimer smiled again. 
you've got it in one word—vital!” 


**And 


She 
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touched her starting-point. ‘Carola 
dear, we must face this same situation. 
Here’s a young man—let’s call him a 
Lochinvar out of the West—who’s made 
a fortune in tar or oil or lard, or some- 
thing very useful and very unlovely. 
He appears in Boston for the first time 
in his life. And there he sees—Carola 
Groundling! Now, Carola Groundling,” 
Mrs. Latimer’s tone caressed, “is what 
I must make her blush by describing 
as the fine flower of fine civilization! 
She is intelligent, trained, almost com- 
plete; full of talent, perception, and 
that rare type of emotion that is held 
delicately in restraint by the best con- 
ventions. Of course, she produces an 
effect on young Lochinvar—an imme- 
diate effect! She is unlike anything he 
has ever beheld before; and he has 
already—yes, I can see for myself—the 
discoverer’s proud sense of proprietor- 
ship! But what interests me far more 
is the effect that Lochinvar produces on 
Carola Groundling. It is, I fear, almost 
as strong; though, of course, tempered 
by the touch of her subtler instincts, her 
unconscious dependence on the best of 
tradition. . . . But, Carola dear, I con- 
fess | am anxious. There 7s an appeal 
in such a man as Rodney Blunt; but is 
it, | ask, an appeal to which the best 
and finest in such a woman as you 
ought to respond? You are dear to me, 
Carola, dearer than you know.” There 
were tears in the faded eyes that looked 
into the girl’s own. “I have no right 
to influence you, but I can’t bear to 
have the lovely qualities of your nature 
which it has been my happiness to 
nurture and develop—you must allow 
me this credit—come to naught in the 
life that would be yours if you marry 
just this sort of man. He’s strong and 
good and capable, I know, but he 
doesn’t care for the things you and | 
hold precious; and—forgive me, dear- 
est—I know that in all the material 
prosperity he’d give you you’d be sure 
to lose, little by little, your impulse for 
what we know are the real things of life 

the devotion to friendship, the apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and the sacred 
obligation to the best development of 
one’s self. Ah! little girl”—Mrs. Lat- 
imer had of a sudden left her seat and, 
as she spoke, was walking slowly up and 
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down the long room, in her movement 
the signs of more distress than she 
usually permitted herself—‘‘Ah, little 
girl, little friend, I don’t think I could 
quite bear it.” 

In a moment Carola was beside her, 
an arm about her waist. ‘‘Dear one, 
dear one!” A certain alarming quality 
in the older woman’s unwonted restless- 
ness brought out the cry, “Do you care 
like that?’ She held her close and 
kissed her. Her own eyes shone mistily. 
“Why, it’s like asking me to choose be- 
tween you and him! But listen to me, 
dear one; you are too tragic. You shall 
spare yourself every unhappiness. Be- 
tween you two there’s no comparison at 
all—there can be none! I’m sure 
don’t love him, and I’m sure I do love 
some one else—some one who thinks far 
more highly and affectionately of me 
than I deserve. Why, of course, though 
the whole thing is superfluous to a de- 
gree, for I dare say Mr. Blunt really 
doesn’t give me a thought—of course I 
shall choose you!” 

But ten minutes later, when, after an 
interim of fond feminine protestations, 
the door of the house had closed upon 
her, Carola Groundling experienced a 
revulsion of feeling, slight but sufficient- 
ly unmistakable. For, as she stood 
hesitating an instant on the step, she 

caught sight of a man who had evi- 
dently seen her from the vantage of the 
Common opposite. He came straight 
across the street with an air of swift 
intention, and she recognized Rodney 
Blunt’s tall, broad figure and the frank 
smile of satisfaction that lighted his face. 

He took her hand eagerly. ‘‘ By Jove! 
I’m glad you’ve come out at last!’ he 
said. “I’ve been waiting hours for you 

—ever since luncheon—skulking about 
the park, with an eye on your friend 
Mrs. Latimer’s front door. What did 
the nice old lady have to say about me? 
Come! let’s walk down the Embank- 
ment together, and you shall tell me. 

Besides,” he added, and into his voice 
crept a tone that brought the color to 
Carola’s cheek, “‘I really want to ask 
you a question!” 


Rodney Blunt, as was natural to his 
single-minded and direct personality, 
had small powers of concealment; and 


his impulses, always patent, were wont 
to antedate his actions by so close a 
margin that they might almost be said 
to produce a certain independent effect. 
Even Carola Groundling, by no means 
quick to read the processes of a mind to 
which her own could offer no key, had 
in their short acquaintance recognized 
this quality, and now, with the warning 
of his purpose, “I really want to ask 
you a question,” ringing in her ears, 
knew that the moment she had expected 
was at hand. Two hours ago, she found 
herself acknowledging, it would have 
been welcome; but since her interview 
with Mrs. Latimer her thoughts had 
been turned into quite another channel. 
The responsibilities as well as the pre- 
rogatives of her friendship with the older 
woman suddenly projected their shad- 
ows. Her somewhat inflexible imagina- 
tion already began to accuse her of 
disloyalty to an ideal—the most poig- 
nant of all lapses, according to her 
elaborate and rather muddled creed. 
She had said but little to Mrs. Latimer at 
the moment, but she had felt a great 
deal—possibly she prided herself on this 
capacity—and the other’s show of dis- 
tress at the thought of a break in 
their relations had filled her with peni- 
tence for contemplating the contingency. 
What debts of gratitude did she not 
owe Mrs. Latimer for friendship, exam- 
ple, and inspiration? To be /ike her! 
Ah! that had been ever the girl’s dearest 
ambition—to be like her and to carry 
on her work, her traditions, her influ- 
ence! This were career enough. 

And yet, now that she had chosen her 
course, the act suddenly took on the 
color of a sacrifice. The vigorous per- 
sonality of the man beside her, with 
whom she talked lightly as they walked 
down Beacon Street, had become almost 
compelling. She liked the sweep of his 
shoulders rising far above her own, the 
strength of his hand strained on the 
stick he swung, the bold line of shaven 
cheek and chin, the straight fearlessness 
of his blue eyes. These impressions, 
however, she thrust resolutely aside, for 
she had quite made up her mind not 
to listen to him. She would marry no 
one; and she agreed, as she rehearsed 
Mrs. Latimer’s criticisms, that with all 
his charm and attraction—these pos- 
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sessions the other had been unable to 
ignore—Rodney Blunt was not the sort 
of husband for her, even if she should 
allow herself to think of any man in 
that light. Life with him might _ be, 
she conceded, agreeable, amusing, per- 
haps exciting; but never, she now 
decided, developing or uplifting. Mrs. 
Latimer’s instillation of standards had 
been high, as befitted one who looked 
at life seriously and as great philoso- 
phers, thinkers, and poets — though 
Carola had sometimes personal doubts 
of these last—regarded it. Then, too, 
if she should marry Rodney Blunt—the 
girl held the thought again for the sake 
of antithesis—the mere material changes 


of her life would be portentous. Why! 
she’d have to leave Boston! She must 
follow him westward to some crude, 


noisy, and vulgar existence that would 
offer her mind and soul no scope. Mrs. 
Latimer had been right, as she always 
was. Faced resolutely, the idea stood 
preposterous. Rodney Blunt’s path and 
hers could never be the same. 

A moment later they had turned into 
the Embankment. A fresh wind flecked 
with white the waters of the basin, and 
tossed the bare branches of the shrub- 
bery that marked in long, gray lines the 
center of the promenade, while over the 
distant arch of the Cambridge bridge, 
smoothest of pathways from Athens 
to Parnassus, the afternoon sunlight 
slanted sharply through an air as cold 
and clear as a Bostonian’s conscience. 

It was then that a belated instinct 
awoke in Carola Groundling, an instinct 
said to be inherent in the heart of every 
good woman when confronted with a 
like situation—the desire to save a man 
from suffering by not allowing him to 
put into words a declaration which she 
does not feel herself able to accept. So 
she broke hurriedly the menacing si- 
lence that was held, she knew, only by 
the presence of some other persons going 
in their direction, and, naturally enough, 
in her desire to avoid the subject that 
was uppermost in her mind, she hit upon 
a cognate one. 

“T hope you liked Mrs. Latimer”— 
Carola looked up into the young man’s 
face—‘‘ because she’s one of my greatest 
friends.” 

“Which means that you think a lot 
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of her opinion.” Blunt’s tone was seri- 
ous, though his eyes smiled. 

“Why, of course,” Carola began. 
Then she seemed to recognize in his atti- 
tude something alarming enough to 
drive her to the refuge of a generality. 
“It’s always pleasant, don’t you think, 
to have one’s friends like one another?” 

To her surprise Blunt laughed aloud. 

“Wh: at a wonderful girl you are!” he 
cried. “First I think you mean some- 
thing when you ask me a plain question 
in that jolly, straight way of yours; and 
then you take me off my feet by show- 
ing me that you mean nothing whatever! 
I don’t altogether make you out, Miss 
Groundling—I dare say I don’t make 
you out at all; but I hope you don’t 
mind my saying so, I Jove that sort of 
thing in you. I never saw anybody just 
like you. You’re always giving me sur- 
prises. Why, you're delicious!” 

Now the woman doesn’t live who isn’t 
pleased by being taunted with mystery, 
and the tributes paid to her mental in- 
tricacy she rates far higher than those 
flung to her physical beauty. It is also 
highly agreeable to be considered unique, 
to be regarded as apart from one’s 
fellows, and as for the adjective ‘ de- 
licious,”” why the application, especially 
when it comes spontaneously from a 
man’s lips that smile over a flash of 
white teeth, cannot be denied a strong 
appeal. So, despite herself, Carola col- 
ored in recognition—pink, be it  re- 
marked, became mightily her rather Pp ile 
face—and, to conceal this concession, 
laughed lightly. 

“And your 
choosing of it, 
was her retort. 

Biunt’s hand flew to his hat in whim- 
sical acknowledgment. ‘“‘A thousand 
thanks! I'll be proud of any adjective at 
all—from - he bowed low; “and if 
you'll only give me the right—”’ 

“Ah,” Carola’s voice _ protested, 
‘please don’t be silly.” She quickened 
her steps pointedly, for she felt that the 
moment and the long, empty space be- 
tween them and the nearest groups of 
pedestrians must alike be bridged. ‘I’m 
afraid you misunderstood me. Truly, 
I'd like to know just what impression 
Mrs. Ilatimer made on you. Yes; | 
have rather a particular reason.” 


adjective, if I had the 
should be—ridiculous!’’ 


” 
you, 
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But even as she spoke she knew that 
it was too late now to parry Blunt’s in- 
tention, for he had already stopped 
short, and, in spite of herself, she 
stopped, too. She looked about her, an 
unknown panic at her breast. For the 
moment they were as much alone in 
this wind-blown expanse as if they had 
been behind closed doors. Blunt’s face 
was pale; his eyes held hers earnestly, 
she could not escape their caress; and his 
words came quickly, like the rushing of 
pent waters, it seemed to the listening 
girl. 

He asked her at once to be his wife. 
He told her that he had loved her since 
the first time he saw her; that there had 
never been for him another woman. Old 
protestations these, and oft repeated, 
yet, somehow, they fell on Carola’s ears 
like undreamed-of music. There came 
into his voice a tone that she had never 
heard before, that made her breathless, 
expectant. It throbbed like a chord 
swept from a harp, and gradually some- 
thing within her seemed to vibrate in 


harmony. 

“T am yours, all yours,’ Rodney 
Blunt was saying. ‘“‘I give you my life, 
my body, my heart, my soul. Only love 
me, Carola, and say that you will be 
my wife!” 

Then suddenly a miracle took place. 
The bleak Embankment, stretched be- 
tween a dull line of houses and a cold 
waste of leaden waters, changed into a 
Paradise; a rather good-looking, entire- 
ly commonplace, and unusually success- 
ful young American citizen became a 
god, while a certain extremely conven- 
tional, partially spoiled, and wholly in- 
experienced young girl with a New 
England conscience was, to all intents 
and purposes, for the moment a Priestess 
of Love! And this happened in Boston! 

The beating of Carola’s heart grew to 
a pan of exultation. A divine rosiness 
swept her cheeks slowly; she bent her 
head, for her lips could scarcely form the 
words she would say. Then she held out 
both her hands and Rodney Blunt took 
them swiftly into his. 


At the door of Percival Groundling’s 
house in Marlborough Street he left her. 
Several hours had passed and it was 
already late, though neither of them had 
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noticed that fact, and certainly the 
darkness was friendly to their protracted 
parting. 

“Until to-morrow, you darling, you 
darling!” Blunt whispered. Then he 
started down the steps, but a thought 
brought him back to her. He was laugh- 
ing boyishly. ‘Oh, Carola,” he said, 
“there’s something that I’ve forgotten. 
Do you know I never told you what I 
really thought of your friend—that nice 
old lady, Mrs. Latimer? Well, since 
you’ve asked me—though, of course, 
dearest girl, I’m fully prepared to swal- 
low almost anything you want me to— 
I’m afraid I must confess that I think 
she’s.a bit of a fake!” 


Although these words had, at the 
moment, given Carola a twinge of dis- 
tress, she forgot them entirely in the 
later realization of her own disloyalty. 
No sooner was she alone than the sense 
of this swept over her poignantly; and 
the next morning, after a night of min- 
gled emotions—for her happiness refused 
persistently to. be submerged—she went 
straight to Beacon Street, bent on some 
sort of explanation, though with rather 
confused ideas of procedure in her mind. 
She found Mrs. Latimer in her study, 
a sunny room picturesquely devoted to 
affairs. A jar of purple orchids flared 
on the big desk at which the lady herself 
sat reading. She was in an expansive 
mood, and when she saw the girl she 
smiled and stretched out her arms. But 
Carola, held close for an instant, released 
herself resolutely. She would brook no 
false impression. Atthe unwonted move- 
ment Mrs. Latimer started and asked, 
anxiously : 

“Dear child, is anything the matter?” 

Then the girl, sinking to her knees in 
the old, fond attitude, began her con- 
fession. From time to time she could 
feel the other’s fingers tighten on her 
shoulders, but the eyes that held her 
own intently gave no sign. Carola 
went on. She spared herself nothing. 
She told all that had happened since she 
had left the house the day before. 

**So you see, dear one,” she finished, 
with tears on her cheeks and a beating 
at her throat she could not control— 
*“so you see, [ didn’t understand myself 
at all! I wasn’t sure that I cared for 
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him, but when the moment came—I 
tried honestly to ward it off as best | 
could—why, I forgot my promise to 
you; | forgot everything but just the 
fact that I suddenly found I loved him 
with all my heart. Butnow— Oh, dear 
one, help me as you have always done! 
I don’t know, I don’t know! Somehow 
I can only remember that I have been 
false to you, false to our wonderful 
relation. a can’t lose you, dear one, | 
can’t lose you! Oh, what am I to do?” 

Greatly to her surprise and entirely 

» her satisfaction, Mrs. Latimer’s re- 
wo had been far different from w hat 
Carola had expected. True, for an im- 


passioned moment the rebuke of dis- 
loyalty seemed to hover on the older 
woman’s lips, but it had not been 
spoken. Instead, there came an im- 


pulsive movement that seemed to offer 
a leniency of judgment, a disposition to 
understand. Her words had borne this 
out handsomely. 

“Dear child” —Mrs. Latimer shook 
her head and smiled almost playfully— 
“why all this tragic air? Believe me, 
I am not surprised.” Then she hesi- 
tated amoment. ‘Though I don’t deny 
that I am disappointed, for perhaps | 

‘had hoped more of you; but I assure 
vou I am far from surprised ’’—her hand 
sought the girl’s—‘‘far from surprised, 
and I could never be angry with my 
darling when she does what seems to 
her for the best. So I shall just con- 
gratulate you and wish you every hap- 
piness. He’s a man, Carola, | 
don’t doubt that; and you say you love 


eood 


him. Dear child, let us hope, with all 
our heart, that the best of life will come 
to you. Yes, the best of life. Mrs. 


Latimer spoke fervently, only her last 
had something cryptic in their 
“We shall see, we shall see!’ 


vords 


tone. 


On the announcement of Carola’s en- 
gagement followed fast the inevitable 
wave of festivity with which a civilized 
community is wont to flood the interim 
between the betrothal and the marriage 
oung. In Carola’s case this was 
wider than usual, for Blunt’s personality 
and the suddenness of his wooing gave 


ot its V 


piquancy to the interest. Then with 
the Groundling family’s connection, 
which, large and important though it 
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was, had been none too used to mar- 
riages in its latest generations, the event 
held all the acclaim of a novelty. From 
her mother’s side of the house as well 


the late Mrs. Groundling, it may be 
interesting to know, had been one of 
the Sebastian Pivotts of Salem—sig- 


nificant ladies emerged to honor thei 
kinswoman. So the air was rife with 
invitations, plans, and meetings. Visits, 
dinners, teas, and theater parties loomed 
large; all the friendly confusion of con- 
gratulation and hospitality. 

But at this juncture it was to Mrs. 
Latimer, who, be it remarked, had from 
the beginning shown a generous dispo- 
sition to make the best of things, that 
the girl turned for advice and sugges- 
tion. Perhaps the impulse held in it a 
touch of regret, a subtle wish to com- 
pensate, as best she could, for what had 
happened. At all events, the elder 
woman responded warmly, her air at 


once sympathetic and authoritative. 
Thus it happened thi at gradually she 
came to vise Carola’s invitations, ap- 


proving some and frowning at others. 


“My dear child,” she would say, 
“really I can’t spare you for Laura 
Synnert’s dinner dance. I’m sorry, but 


I especially want you and Rodney here 
that night to meet the Dryers. He’s 
the great Bacenian authority, you know; 
a most interesting personality and very 
anxious to see you, by the way. He was 
a classmate of your father’s at Harvard.” 


To Carola, used as she had always 
been to Mrs. Latimer’s type of enter- 
tainment, the giving up of a dinne 


dance was no hardship. Indeed, she was 
glad to meet the great scholar, and was 
interested in his lecture and the dis- 
cussion that followed it. Rodney Blunt, 
had been frankly bored, and 
as they drove home together, hand in 
hand, he taxed her, whimsically, with 
being a blue-stocking. 

“You are, you know you are, 
little wretch,” he had said. “I can’t 
follow you when you talk as you have 
to-night. I believe you do it purposely 
to confuse me. I feel like a fish out of 
water. Wasn’t it awful? Why didn’t 
we go to Mrs. Synnert’s? She’s such 
good fun! And what on earth,” he went 
on, ‘“‘made your Mrs. Latimer drag m« 
into the thing by asking my opinion? 


he weves, 


you 
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Opinion! I'd be ashamed to have any! 
I don't care a hang who wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays as long as I don’t have to 
see ‘em acted, and | don’t know that 
Bacon chap from a hole in the ground.” 

To which frank and sweeping state- 
ments Carola, though she smiled, had 
seen fit to take some exception. 

“Don’t be absurd, Rodney.” Her 
air was tenderly tolerant. “I’m not a 
blue-stocking, though I hope I have 
decent intelligence! It doesn’t in the 
least matter what you call me, dear, 
but I don’t think I quite like to hear 
you speak of Mrs. Latimer as you do, 
Why do you say ur Mrs. Latimer’ 
in that pointed w ay? 

But Carola’s seriousness had glanced 
easily from the smooth surface of Blunt’s 
humor. He laughed lightly, and, slip- 
ping -his arm about her, gave question 
for question. 

‘Well, you wouldn’t have me call her 
‘my Mrs. Latimer,’ would you, sweet- 
heart?” 

lt was ten days later, after a course 
of curiously similar evenings, that he 
reopened the subject. They had dined 
again at Mrs. Latimer’s, going on to 
the Assembly; and, as it had been 
convenient for Mrs. Latimer to share 
their motor-car, not untii they were 
dancing together did they find them- 
selves alone. 

Blunt called Carola’s attention to this 
fact, and added, with the direct abrupt- 
ness that was characteristic of him: 
*T can’t stand much more of this sort 
of thing. For Heaven’s sake! let’s cut 
it short and get married to-morrow.” 

Carola looked up at him with sur- 
prised eyes. ‘Be married to-morrow! 
I never heard of such a thing! It’s 
simply impossible!” 

“1 don’t see why,” Blunt persisted. 

“Why, because it isn’t done!” Finali- 
ties of convention sounded in the girl’s 
tone. ‘You dear, stupid boy! It’s 
sweet of you to be impatient, but to be 
married like that would be ndiculous, 
quite what we call kitcheny’’—laugh- 
ingly she allowed herself the word 
“the sort of thing that one expects from 

footmen and parlor-maids. What would 

people say? They would /augh, Rodney! 


No; every one agrees that four months 
is quite short enough for an engagement. 


We must get really to know each other, 
you see. Why, only yesterday Mrs. 
Latimer said just this very thing and 
suggested that I put off the wedding 
until autumn.” 

At the mention of Mrs. Latimer’s 
name Blunt started, but he said noth- 
ing. A ballroom floor and the measures 
of a waltz give small scope for the ex- 
pression of serious feelings. Instead, 
he guided Carola swiftly across the hall 
—he danced well and vigorously—and, 
at the last bar of music, drew her into a 
little alcove, prepared with palms and 
seats for “‘sitting out.”” There was no 
one else in the place, and, bending over 
her chair, he spoke quickly: 

“Carola dear, I really meant what I 
suggested just now. I’m very much in 
earnest, for | have my reasons. I won’t 
be too insistent; I don’t say literally 
to-morrow—you shall have all the time 
you need to get ready—but I beg you 
to please me in this. I want you, my 
darling, more than I can tell—I’m not 
good at putting things into words—and 
somehow, as the days go on like this, 
I feel uneasy. Don’t laugh at me; don’t 
make me explain, dear; just trust me! 
I dare say I ask a lot, but if you’ll do 
this for me you'll never regret it. 
Sweetheart, I’m sure I can make you 
very happy!” His voice was earnest 
and his eyes shone tenderly. 

Carola slipped her hand i into his; but, 
wales shook her head. ‘You dear, 
foolish boy,” she said; “‘what nonsense 
you are talking! Of course it would be 
beautiful to be married to-morrow; _per- 
haps even J wish so, too! But don’t 
you see it’s quite out of the question? 
I can’t change all my plans. That 
would be selfish, for they are fixed and 
necessary. Rodney dear, you mustn’t 
forget that I’ve got obligations to other 
persons, persons that I’ve known and 
loved before I ever saw you; to Uncle 
Percival, for instance—I must get him 
settled—and to dear friends like Mrs. 
Latimer—”’ Then she stopped short 
to ask, suddenly, “‘Which reminds me, 
Rodney, am I right in thinking that 
you are annoyed with Mrs. Latimer 
about something?” 

It would have been well for the young 
gentleman from Emporia, Kansas, had 
he at this juncture followed his charac- 
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teristic course of direct candor and flung 
back a quick and sharp retort—possibly 
in this wise: 

“Yes, my dear girl, you are! I’m 
bored to death by your Mrs. Latimer. 
I call her a tricky old woman. I don’t 
like her; I don’t trust her round the 
corner, for | have a queer feeling that 
she tries in every way to step in be- 
tween us. That’s the reason | want you 
to marry me out of hand, to put an 
end to this maudlin nonsense of female 
devotion, and, now that you’ve opened 
the subject yourself, and because I love 
you so much, I must insist that you agree 
with me.” 

Ten to one, this ultimatum would 
have been followed by consternation, 
anger, reproaches, and tears in quick 
succession; but it would have held that 
most potent of all elements—as far as 
a woman is concerned—novelty; and, 
ten to one, it would have been effica- 
cious. But Blunt, who, like most per- 


sons short of the intuitive faculty, had 


a complete belief in his own powers of 


discernment, flattered himself that al- 
ready he quite understood Carola’s 
habits of mind. He had come to recog- 
nize in her a strain of gentle obstinacy 


the natural outcome of freedom and 
authority untrammeled by any _par- 
ticular responsibility — and, with an 
amused tolerance, fancied that it was 


scarcely worth combat this, 


while to 
unless he considered the occasion of 
vital importance. So he laughed aside 
the question, with the result that Carola 
answered it herself! Perhaps she went 
further than she 


meant, for she spoke 
more intimately of Mrs. Latimer than 
she had ever done before. 


“It’s perfectly impossible for you to 
realize how devoted to her I am,” she 
went on; “that’s the sort of thing that 
nobody but a woman ever really under- 
stands. \ll my life long she’s been 
everything to me until you came, and 
nobly and unselfishly 
caring for you, Rodney, that 
hurts me to hear you make 
sport of her, to see how little you seem 
to like her. You underrate her—indeed 
vou do! She’s far more generous, for 
she speaks so well of you’’—here, per- 
haps, Carola stretched a point or two 
“that it makes your attitude 


acted SO 
about my 
it rather 

| 


she’s 


seem 
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dreadfully unfair. she con- 
cluded, pleadingly, “can’t you, for my 
sake, Rodney dear, like her better and 
be nicer to her?” 

The outcome of all this was that Blunt 
capitulated utterly, and, before he knew 
it, found himself pledged to spend the 
Easter holidays at Mrs. Latimer’s house 
in the country, opened for the occasion— 
a contingency which, when it had been 
suggested some weeks earlier, he had 
had every intention to avoid! 


Can’t you,” 


es 


The visit began auspiciously. Odak- 
lands was lovely in the soft sheen otf 
spring that swept from meadow to hill- 


side, and Mrs. Latimer, who had in- 
sisted that Blunt and Carola should 
come a day in advance of the other 


guests, had met them in her happiest 
manner. Indeed, her treatment of the 
young man reached the affectionate as, 
with a hand at his shoulder, she had 
launched her welcome. 

‘Dear, de ‘ar children ’’—the touch was 
maternal—* how happy you make me! 
Selfishly, I could not resist giving my- 
self this pleasure. To-night we shall be 
quite by ourselves, we three, for you 
must see how a lonely old woman lives.” 
Her candor was appealing. ‘And per- 
haps,” she added, archly, “I want you 
to know me better!” 

lhe evening proved delightful. Care- 
fully she had arranged everything for 
Blunt’s best advantage. She took, as it 
were, her post at his feet, the listener’s 
attitude. Skilfully she turned the 
versation in his direction, to his life and 
work; she shifted the westward; 
she forsook ideals for achievements; and 
to this arrangement, at first despite 
himself, Rodney Blunt soon responded. 
He talked as neither of the women had 
ever heard him talk before. The re- 
serves which, insidiously, in the alien 
atmosphere surrounding him for months, 
had come to affect him, fell aw ay. He 
became his real self again—his impulse 
earnest, “his loud, his words in- 
isl wide; his manner 
magnetism which, it 
had helped to make him 
successful. He described, picturesquely, 
his early youth, his struggles, his enter- 
the direct, shrewd way in which 
he had met difficulties and conquered 


con- 


scene 


voice 
cisive, his gestures 
charged with the 
Was easy to see, 


prises, 
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them—all without self-consciousness or 
thought of effect, but with that com- 
pelling frankness which was his best 
quality. 

And Carola, eagerly leaning toward 
him, had sat enthralled, as Mrs. Lati- 
mer, with her cool eyes ever on his face, 
sympathetically insistent, urged him on. 

Afterward, at the moment seized for 
saying good-night to each other, Carola 
had clung to him closely, in her touch a 
new fondness. 

“What splendid things you've done, 
and how wonderful you are!’’ she whis- 
pered. “Oh, Rodney, I do admire and 
respect you, but, most of all, I love you, 
I love you, | love you!” 

Then, to her delight, Blunt, elated, 
had see med to forswear his prejudice by 

saying, ‘Do you know, Carola, I believe 
in going to like your Mrs. Latimer, 
after all!” 


But on the following day, with the 
arrival of the other guests, everything 
changed abruptly. ‘The Dryers, fresh 
from a lecture tour in Canada, came 
first, bringing to luncheon an atmosphere 
of forensic triumphs; triumphs which 
the profe ssor and his lady detailed, from 
opposite sides of the t; able, i ina conjug: il 
antiphony that Blunt thought sufth- 
ciently depressing. But that night at 
dinner, as he surveyed the complete 
party, he realized blacker depths. On 
his hostess’s left sat Eric Bantam, an 
amateur socialist of repute, who, despite 
family tradition—the Bantams were, as 
a rule, smart and frivolous—repudiated 
evening dress on principle, practised 
economies in linen, and lived, the rumor 
ran, on the interest of his income! 
Mrs. Livingston Clutch came next, a vi- 
Her shrill activi- 


vacious matron of fifty. 
ties vibrated between the Cause of 
Woman and the binding of thin, un- 


known books in mauve leather. At the 
moment of observation she hung on the 
a politician 
per- 


monologue of her neighbor, 
named Donovan, whose vigorous 
sonality and extremely good looks had 
floated him, as it were, from the outer 
to the inner Bay, where he was now 
enjoying that peculiarly Bostonian ex- 
His hobby was tariff 


perience—a vogue! 
reform; his best asset, a smile that 
captivated; and to this latter Miss 
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Verity, on the right, paid tributes that 
rivaled Mrs. Clutch’s absorption. And 
Blunt had always thought pretty Nina 
Verity sensible—just a good sort, fond 
of sport and music and dancing! Bah! 
What could she see in that cheap, pre- 
tentious chap? It was ridiculous! 

*“They’re a queer lot,” he found him- 
self thinking. “‘I’m altogether out of it, 
and the quicker I get Carola out of it, 
too, the better for both of us.” His 
eyes sought Miss Groundling and kin- 
dled eagerly, for she was looking her 
best in soft white, with some dull-green 
jewels at her throat. Never had she 
seemed so fair, so deliciously feminine, 
so entirely a possession! But, to his 
disappointment, she failed to meet 
his glance, absorbed as she was in the 
remarks of Doctor Messer, who had 
recently developed a serum for drunk- 
enness and loved to talk about it. 

Blunt turned desperately to his left- 
hand neighbor—long since had Mrs. 
Dryer, on the other side, given him up 
as hopeless—a faded, pre- eminently 
lady-like person hung unsuitably with 
heavy Indian ornaments. This was 
none other than Veronica Crabbe Bul- 
finch, a poetess whose heart bled peri- 
odically on magazine pages, and whose 
“afternoons” supplied with copy many 
a Sunday Supplement. She deplored, 
in a thin, high voice, the necessity of 
giving up her next Tuesday. ‘‘For dear 
Professor Query—you know, of course, 
what he stands for, Mr. Blunt—had 
promised to tell us everything about 
occultism. But I have compensations! 

"Tis an inspiration to be here and with 
her.’ The round eyes rolled in Mrs. 
Latimer’s direction. Didn’t he find it 
so? ‘loo wonderful—the privilege of his 
admission to the inner circle! And that 


dear girl—Mrs. Bulfnch grew archly 
intimate—so individual, so apart, a 


veritable Priestess of the Sanctuary! 
Might not one who understood hold out 
afresh the hand of congratulation? 
Somewhat amused, half irritated, and 
wholly puzzled, he took refuge in gen- 
eralities and silences until the meal wore 
to its close. The interim of the smoking- 


room proved scarcely better, save that 
it was mercifully short, as the other men 
disdained tobacco—though they treated 
his weakness with 


condescending tol. 
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erance—and were feverishly eager to re- 
join their audience of ladies. 

The next hour stretched to dismal 
length. It had begun with general con- 
versation of, to Blunt, an incompre- 
hensible sort. He felt himself suddenly 
umbrellaless in a_ sharp 
phrases! There was music—it must 
have been Debussy—played by Miss 
Verity, who sank yet lower in his graces. 
Mrs. Bulfinch, under pressure, piped 
some unpublished sonnets of a tercely 
pro-labor order, and Professor Dryer for- 
sook, tor the nonce, the Baconian theory 
to rout her frail arguments with a bat- 
tery of statistics; even Carola had, to 
her lover’s consternation, ventured a 
recitation in French, of which language 
he was, perhaps somewhat contemptu- 
ously, ignorant. Now, in common with 
many of us, Blunt was capable of much 
embarrassment at the hands—or, better 
say, tongues—of elocutionists, profes- 
sional and otherwise. Their perform- 
ances affected him unpleasantly, bring- 
ing to his cheeks the red of shame which 
he felt ought by good rights to stain 
theirs instead! And now, even when he 
could not understand a word that was 
said, and the offender was none other 
than the charming girl whom he was to 
marry, the same thing happened. 

“Good God! how can they let her 
make such a fool of herself? Can’t she 
see how ridiculous she is?” he wondered, 
angrily, and suddenly 
together to make, through the polite 
murmur of admiration and appreciation, 
a diversion so sudden, so abrupt, so 
ageressive that for the moment it was 
successful. But Mrs. Latimer’s suave 
voice soon arrested his lead, her manner 
tactful and conciliatory. Yet he was 
acutely conscious of the iron intention 
back of her gentleness, and realized that 
he had been made to appear at his worst 
—loud, ill-mannered, boorish, unused to 
a society into which he had seen fit to 
thrust himself. 

When he spoke of this to Carola the 
next morning—there had been no chance 
of a word together the night before—he 
found her strangely cool and uncom- 
municative. 
complaint in his voice had seemed to 
move her to answer. 

**Since you definitely ask me, Rodney, 


shower of 


pulled himself 


Only the persistent note of 
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I think you were wrong. I was sur- 
prised—yes, and rather hurt, as well. 
I confess I didn’t know what to make 


of it. To interrupt, to change the sub- 
ject so pointedly, after I had just 
fnished that lovely thing of Baude- 


laire’s, when everybody else in the room 
was so sweet and kind— Wasn’t it a 
bit hofrid and rude of you, you of all 
people? [’m sure I can’t imagine what 
Mrs. Latimer thought!” 

This last phrase was ill chosen. 
seizing on it, flared at once. 

“Oh, what Mrs. Latimer 
thought!” he began, impatiently; but, 
to his surprise, Carola had slipped from 
the room, and a moment later he found 
himself staring angrily through the win- 
dow at a wet and sodden landscape out- 
side. 


Blunt, 


hang 


The storm which began on Saturday 
night had persisted for two days, with 
grim skies, scudding mists, and a drench- 
ing rain that put w alking, riding, or 
motoring out of the question, and kept 
every one a virtual prisoner within-doors. 
Mrs. Latimer, however, that habitant 
of easy-chairs, had rejoiced frankly at 
this. 

* Ah! what delight of shared solitude!” 
she cried. ‘“‘Isn’t it quite as if just we 
were left, survivors of the flood?” Her 
playfulness, mounting from the fireside, 
drew the others nearer. Smiling, she 
waved them to chairs. “Come, dear 
people, why shouldn’t we seize this in- 
spiration for our amusement? Come, 
let’s be whimsical!” She caressed, as 
she spoke, Mrs. Dryer’s stout hand. 
“You shall be our returned dove, my 
clever Lucy, and tell us, patient waiters 
in the Ark, all your impressions of 
ruined world.” 

To pleasantries such as these, pro- 
tracted, repeated, and evidently relished 
by all, since they served to selease 
afresh indoor floods of conversation, 
Blunt found entrance impossible. True, 
his sense of humor enabled him for a 
while to dally, so to speak, at the gates; 
to listen, to appreciate vaguely—for, to 
his surprise, he found the talk occasion- 
ally arresting in its queer way—even 
to lift that hearty, rather indiscriminat- 
ing laugh of his. But his interest flagged 
quickly, and he would turn in despair to 
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such mild distractions as he could mus- 
ter—the stable, a chat with the ma- 
rooned chauffeur, or a solitary run about 
the grounds that wet him to the skin 
and at least enabled him to kill some 
time dressing himself afresh. 

“T shall take to playing solitaire with 
myself next,” he reflected, moodily, late 
on Monday afternoon; “and there are 
thirty-six hours more of this to be lived 
through!” 

He was standing alone at the window 
of a little room that led out of the 
library and served as an antechamber 
to Mrs. Latimer’s study beyond, a place 
really used for the adjustment of affairs 
too sordid and material to enter the 
Sanctuary, and which Percival Ground- 
ling had, in the old days when his al- 
literative fancy was still in its delicate 
youth, pronounced ““A Proem to a 
Poem”! 

Outside, a sheet of wind-driven rain 
blurred the landscape. The sea, beaten 
to leaden smoothness, lay vague beyond 
a line of dim trees tossing mightily. 

Blunt could hear through the rush of 
fitful gales its deep, rhythmic roll over 
the rocks below. The sound was inex- 
pressibly dismal. He felt alone, out of 
place, depressed, and dully angry as 
well. How could those other people 
like this sort of thing? Yet they cer- 
tainly did like it, else why should they 
herd together in one place and harangue 
one another for hours? His ear caught 
the low tones of their voices in the 
library. Laughter followed some wit- 
ticism of Donovan's. This had _ re- 
minded that unspeakable ass, Bantam, 
of something to cap it. There was more 
laughter, and then Blunt could distin- 
guish Mrs. Bulfinch’s dull cadences. 
Horrors! she was reciting again! But 
presently that, too, had passed, and in 
the silence Carola’s sweet voice rose 
softly. He looked at once from the 
window to the door, his boredom gone. 

But suddenly it gave place to a 
deeper, truer pain, for he was over- 
whelmingly aware of a realization which 
till the moment he had not allowed him- 
self definitely to acknowledge, but had 
held resolutely down as unreal, figment 
of clouded fancy and untoward circum- 
stance—a sickening sense that this dear, 
wonderful girl was slipping slowly from 


him, the distance between them widen- 
ing as if a force, remorseless and deter- 
mined, drew her steadily away whither 
he could not follow! Yes, as the sound 
of her voice filled his ears he saw every- 
thing clearly. Signs that had meant but 
little grew cumulative: her coolness to 
himself, slight but unmistakable, which 
had increased with the days; the small 
differences of opinion that multiplied 
disagreements; her little air of regained 
freedom whenever their téte-a-tétes were 
interrupted, as if a touch of restraint 
had been removed; her unfeigned pleas- 
ure in the society of the others; her 
frank interest in the topics they dis- 
cussed, and, most of all, her increased 
devotion to Mrs. Latimer, who for her 
part seemed, as with cleared vision he 
looked back, to have assumed over the 
girl a jealously protective air that held 
in it a constant though sedulously cour- 
teous disparagement of himself. 

“What sort of a damned muddle is 
this, anyhow?” the poor fellow thought. 
“T don’t understand it at all. I feel 
as if I were. trapped in—cobwebs! But 
I won’t put up with it; [’m no fly.” 
He smiled grimly. “‘Why, I love Carola 
with all my heart! I can see her just 
as she is—her strangenesses, her dif- 
ferences, her odd, little mysteries that 
I can’t wholly fathom yet. I love her 
because of them, the darling! and I’m 
sure that, in spite of the way she’s 
treated me lately, she really loves me, 
too. Why, she’s said so, and she’s 
promised to be my wife! Oh, that 
woman!” His teeth set at the thought 
of Mrs. Latimer. ‘‘My first idea of her 
was right. I shouldn’t have allowed her 
to befuddle me. I’m more to blame 
than any one. I’m seven kinds of an 
idiot. I ought to have married Carola 
weeks ago and taken her straight to 
Emporia, where at least they say what 
they mean. I shouldn’t have let her 
come here at all! Well, ’tisn’t too late 
even'now. Thank God, I’m a man and 
can fight for what I want. She'll see; 
they'll all see! [Il put a quietus on 
this business and have it out with her 


93 
at once. 


He strode to the door of the library, 
and something in his attitude caused the 
conversation there to cease at sight of 
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him, the 
crucial. 

“Caroia,. 1 wish you’d come here,’ 
brusquely he broke through prelimina- 
ries. “‘I want to speak to you.” 

The girl turned in astonishment; her 
eyes widened, her cheeks paled. Then 
her glance veered hesitatingly to Mrs. 
Latimer, and in the elder woman’s 
smile—small, vague, and inscrutable— 
she seemed to find decision, for straight- 
way she got up and followed him from 
the room. 


moment to become suddenly 


Blunt’s entrance into speech, once he 
and Carola were alone, had been equaliy 
abrupt and violent. He realized that he 
was excited; that perhaps he put things 
more forcibly than was his intention 
or need; but reasoning, tritely, that 
desperate ills call for desperate remedies, 
his pent-up irritation led him on, and 
his obsession blinded him to the possi- 
bility of methods less direct and incisive 
than those germane to him. Carola must 
be made to understand, once for all, 
how matters stood between them; and, 
what is more, if he and she were to find 
happiness together, how matters must 
stand in the future. There are things, 
he argued, that no self-respecting man, 
be he never so deeply in love, is called 
upon to endure. : 

She had heard him in silence; but 
when, his arms held out eagerly in the 
stress of a passionate revulsion, he had 
stopped with the broken question, ‘‘ And 
now, dearest, and now?” she drew back, 
in a fluttering gesture of distaste, and 
spoke for the first time. 

“If you have quite finished, Rodney, 
I think I have something to say.”” Her 
voice shook a trifle, and she kept her 
eyes upon him; otherwise she seemed 
strangely self-possessed. He could feel 
the earnestness of her intention. “I’m 
afraid it’s useless to try to make you 
understand how you have surprised and 
hurt me by this outburst of yours—so 
abrupt, so unlike anything to which 
I’ve been used—because I’ve always 
realized that you and I are not the least 
alike and have different standards for 
almost everything. So let’s not speak 
of it again. You give as a sort of 
excuse the fact that you’ve been bored. 
I know you have, and I’m sorry; but, 
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really, | don’t think you’ve taken pains 
to conceal it. It has troubled me to 
hear you find fault with the ‘queer 
atmosphere’ of this house, and criticize 
my friends and Mrs. Latimer’s as absurd 
and ill balanced just because you don’t 
happen to like or understand them. 
They haven’t done the same_ things 
you've done in your life, but I don’t see 
why they are to be branded as incompe- 
tents on that account. They’ve done 
other things and done them well. Be- 
cause you sneer at poor old Professor 
Dryer and don’t feel any interest in his 
type of man doesn’t alter the fact that 
in his line he is a great authority. Is 
it fair for you to dismiss Eric Bantam 
as a fool because he 1s sometimes ridicu- 
lous? You know I don’t much like 
Mr. Donovan; but I dare say you'd 
find him as intelligent in his way as 
you are in yours, if only you’d take 
pains to talk with him. Oh, Rodney 
dear, sometimes—I don’t mind telling 
you—I /ike that sweeping way of yours, 
for it refreshes me, and then—why-— it’s 
you! But do you think, while you’ve 
been here, you’ve been either very just 
or very kind? Ah! but wait a moment! 
I don’t want you to answer me—yet.’ 
Her hand protested as: Blunt started 
eagerly to interrupt. “Indeed, dear, 
as I said before, there’s no need to 
answer this at all! I dare say I make 
too much of it; perhaps I’m tired, for 
this week hasn’t been easy, and, at any 
rate, all this is not important. But 
there’s something that ts important, 
Rodney—vital, | may call it—and that 
really must be explained and set straight 
between us if we are ever going to . 
happy; and that is your relation to my 
dear old friend Mrs. Latimer! I can’t 
understand your hostile attitude to our 
friendship. Oh, you must see that, feel- 
ing as I do, it’s wrong for me to put up 
with it; and so I’m going to ask you 
one question which I really think you’re 
bound to answer: What does it all 
mean?” 

“Mean?” In spite of the underlying 
sympathy which he could feel in Carola’s 
words, Blunt took fire at once. He 
chose to ignore everything save the fact 
that he was, in a way, being brought to 
account, and the strong impression he 
had had for some time that if he would 
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save his happiness he must act quickly 
and vigorously. ‘‘Mean!” he repeated, 
and he touched the word with sharp 
emphasis. ‘Why, I should think that 
with half an eye you could see what I 
meant when I spoke to you just now. 

He left the window where they stood 
and started, his hands clasped behind 
his back, to pace the floor excitedly. 

“T’ve tried not to hurt your feelings by 
speaking too plainly, but if you want 
my straight opinion, by Jove! you shall 
have it. Mean? Why, I mean that this 
Latimer woman has an influence over 
you diametrically opposed to mine; that, 
somehow or other, she doesn’t want you 
to marry me and never has. She pre- 
tended at the outset that she did, for 
some unholy reason of her own; but 
ever since our engagement she’s tried 
in every possible way to undermine your 
feeling for me and to separate us at any 
cost. She’s almost succeeded, too. A 
week ago you’d never have spoken to 
me as you’ve just spoken; never have 
made, as you’re making now, an issue 
of your friendship with: this woman in 
opposition to our—love: 

“You're not seeing straight, Carola; 
you’re acting under the spell of some 
devilish fascination of hers, some un- 
canny power that I can’t make out. 
But | won’t go into all this; if I did, I'd 
find myself saying things that you'd 
hate if you understood them. So what’s 
the use? Let’s start afresh just 
where we were before all this muddle. 
I'll give you another chance! Trust me, 
Carola. Marry me to-morrow; it can 
be arranged somehow. There’s a late 
train to town to-night. We'll go straight 
to your uncle. Queer as he is, he’s got 
sense enough to see us through. Get 
your things together. Don’t have a 
row if you can help it; but, if you can’t, 
there’s no harm done. If Mrs. Latimer 
shows fight, turn her over to me. [Il 
settle her. . . . Oh, my dear girl’”’—his 
eyes softened as they met hers—‘‘don’t 
mind if I’ve seemed harsh to you; forget 
all our wretched disagreements. Only 
trust me, and just be—sensible!”’ 

Blunt had grown calmer, as if at the 
mere thought of action so congenial to 
him. Indeed, at the last, his voice took 
on a note almost jocular; 
bristled with confidence. 
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his manner 


Earlier in the interview Carola had, 
despite her guarded indignation, felt an 
odd revival of sympathy for him stir 
within her, a strong revulsion of feeling. 
The image of Mrs. Latimer seemed 
somehow to flatten and lose focus in the 
light of his personality. Certainly his 
anger, vibrant, aggressive, and appeal- 
ingly masculine, became him well. It 
produced the same thrill she had ex- 
perienced early in their courtship. To 
her he stood for strength, vigor, domina- 
tion; his blue eyes flashed compellingly; 
a certain vein in his forehead beneath a 
wave of hair stood out in a way she had 
come to know and love; and she noticed 
with quickened interest how his broad, 
strong hand strained against the dark 
oak of the chair it grasped. But with 
his change of tone, the sudden softening 
of his mood, somehow her own mood 
hardened again; her sense of injury re- 
turned in fuller measure and less under 
her careful control. She found herself 
resenting not only the complacent air 
of his proposed reconciliation, but—and, 
oddly enough, more strongly—the way 
in which he had phrased it. 

“Just be—sensible!” he had said; the 
very word a woman of any spirit must 
hate as it comes from a man’s lips, 
because instinctively she feels that it is 
the one adjective whose quality he re- 
gards her as constitutionally incapable 
of emulating! 

“Oh, ’tis you who are unfair, unrea- 
sonable!” she cried, hotly. ‘You pay 
no attention to what I say; you brush 
aside my arguments as if they didn’t 
exist. You treat me like a baby, an 
idiot, or worse—like a woman! You act 
as if you were kindly giving me a last 
chance to be—good! But I won’t put 
up with it; no right-minded person 
ought.”” Her anger mounted with her 
voice. ‘‘You sha’n’t assume such an 
odious control over me. You sha’n’t tell 
me what I am to do. You may think 
that you own me, but [’ll show you that 
you don’t—not yet! . I belong to 
myself still, and I’m realizing that I’ve 
had a lucky escape. See!’ She stopped 
short and, drawing her engagement-ring 

from her finger, deliberately held it out 
to him. “See! I give this back to you. 
You are free again and so am I!” 

There fell a moment of tension. His 
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eyes, from a face that had suddenly 
grown ghastly, looked searchingly into 
hers. Then, as if realizing the unwisdom 
of further speech, Blunt took the ring 
from Carola’s hand, bowed, and left her. 


His first impulse had been for flight. 
He’d invent a convenient telegram that 
would force him to take that last train 
for town which, earlier in the afternoon, 
he had fondly pictured as the means of 
escape for Carola and himself. He'd 
leave behind him every complication to 
its own settlement. He’d even—now 
that his business there was practically 
finished—shake forever from his feet the 
dust of Boston and go back to Kansas 
to work and—to forget! 

But with the exercise of thrusting his 
clothes furiously into his portmanteaus 
Blunt felt the gradual assertion of an- 
other idea. That dogged determination 
of his— submerged momentarily by 
waves of angry despair—raised, as it 
were, its head above them; and slowly, 
as he grew calmer, the episode that at 
first seemed so final, so irrevocable, 
ranged itself in his mind among the 
things capable at least of debate. How 
could he, to whom success had ever been 
a watchword, acknowledge a defeat? 
Why should he tamely relinquish what 
he wanted with his whole heart, because 
of a woman’s unreasonableness? 
Besides, Carola couldn’t have meant 
really to give him up! A thousand argu- 
ments against the possibility came to 
him, despite an uneasy consciousness 
that perhaps to her sex all things were 
possible, or might be. Still, it was out 
of the question that in so short a time 
she could have changed so utterly! She 
was a girl of character and integrity. 
Why, she had given him her word! She 
had said that she loved him and had 
promised to be his wife! He gauged 
alas! for lovers there is no other method 
—the strength of her love for him by the 
streneth of his for her, and found it 


certain! Yes, had undoubtedly 
taken Carola’s act too seriously, for- 
getting that anger, of which he had 


never dreamed her so capable, had been 
its impulsive power; anger and—he 
must not overlook another thing—out- 
side pressure. 

Straightway to him a 


this brought 
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vision of Mrs. Latimer. Mrs. Latimer! 
Ah! ’twas she, and she alone, who was 
responsible! Her image, invidious, sin- 
ister, and domineering, filled for a mo- 
ment. the eye of his mind. Carola 
became, in sudden contrast, a victim, 
a pitiful plaything of fate, a puppet 
moved, willy-nilly, by strings in merci- 
less hands. To this fresh and appealing 
picture his chivalry awoke. Something 
seemed to stir mightily within him; 
*twas the Perseus spirit awakening to 
the tune of Andromeda! So he put 
back his hair-brushes on the dressing- 
table; he flung his boots into the closet 
again; he kicked a portmanteau or two 
under the bed; he rang for a bath. All 
of which acts meant merely that for 
him the fight was on afresh; that the 
mind of the warrior was made up and 
his thoughts already busy with details 
of a new attack. 


[he evening, at first rather dreaded, 
had passed off easily, thanks to his own 
recovered equanimity and Carola’s tact, 
which seemed to ignore everything ex- 
cept the need of the moment. Indeed, 
he found himself regarding her with 
fresh admiration for the security of her 
poise, her grasp of a situation so firm as 
to allow no awkwardness. Now, as he 
stood at the closed door of Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s sanctum, whither he had come on 
the stroke of ten the next morning, in 
response to the permission her answer 
to his note had given, he was inclined to 
congratulate himself anew on the wis- 
dom of the course he had chosen, despite 
the difficulties he knew it must entail. 

To his knock Mrs. Latimer’s pleasant 
voice replied. He opened the door and 
caught, of a sudden, the flash of Carola’s 
white draperies as, taken by surprise, 


they vanished into the room beyond. 
**Ah!’’—the thought mingled annoy- 
ance with amusement—‘‘this is odd, 


and I don’t altogether like it, though | 
dare say she, too, poor child, feels the 
need of conference.” 

And then his straight and 
slender in filmy black, her soft gray hair 
a coronet, her manner composed, gra- 
cious, and welcoming, held out a hand. 

“We are prompt persons, you and 
I!’ She smiled hospitably. ‘‘Sit down, 


hoste ‘$5. 


dear friend, and tell me what I may do 
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for you. Perhaps’’—her glance, almost 
playful at his note lying opened on her 
desk, breathed understanding—“ per- 
haps your little missive did not wholly 
surprise me. Come; make yourself 
quite comfortable and tell me whi at 
troubles you and how I may be of aid.’ 

She had pointed to a chair, but Blunt 
shook his head. ‘‘If you don’t mind, I 
think I’d rather stand. [’ma plain man, 
Mrs. Latimer, and I'll come to the point 
at once.” She must see that her elabo- 
rate preamble had not pleased him. “Let 
there be no misunderstanding, real 
fancied, between us. As you know per- 
fectly well, Carola broke off her engage- 
ment yesterday, and I’ve asked for this 
interview with you in order to say that 
I’m morally sure you’re at the bottom 
of the whole business, and to ask you, 
in so many words, to stand aside and 
allow Carola and myself to settle our 
own affairs as best concerns us.” 

Mrs. Latimer raised her head and met 
his look. Her manner remained unruf- 
fled. ‘I must say—” she began, but 
Blunt interrupted: 

‘Forgive me, please; but don’t say 
anything till I have finished! .. . Vl 
start at the beginning and, in justice to 
you, because you are an old friend of 

Carola’s, I'll go over the whole ground 
again. You must forgive my candor, 
too, for I shall speak—as we men call it 
—straight from the shoulder. From 
the moment I saw you, Mrs. Latimer, 
I’m sorry to say | never liked you! 
Instinctively, | didn’t believe in you and 
didn’t trust you; but because you were 
a type of woman of which I had no 
experience and to which I didn’t want 
to do injustice, and because Carola was 
so fond of you, I tried—honestly—not to 
allow these first impressions weight. I 
felt, somehow, that I hadn’t got the 
hang of your way of thinking, your point 
of view, and, on Cascbys account, I 
wanted to give you a fair show. Then 
came our engagement. ‘ hag mind 
telling you | was madly in love with 
Carola from the moment - saw her; 
and because I looked at the world in 
general through rose-colored glasses, and 
because, I confess, | was surprised and 
pleased that you in particular had not 
opposed the engagement, as I was 
afraid you would, 


I had a change of 


feeling and came very near to liking you. 
You see what an easily handled chap 
I am, if only you take me right. But 
afterward things began to thicken. I 
could feel rather than see—you make a 
mistake in not realizing that we practical 
fellows have intuitions like you subtler 
people—that in little ways—there were 
scores of instances it isn’t worth while 
to recall—you had come to undermine 
any influence I had over Carola, for some 
unknown reason of your own. Well, I 
don’t mind telling you that when I 
found my first impressions of you were 
probably correct I begged Carola to 
cut the whole business and marry me 
out of hand; but she wouldn’t. She 
shied at the idea, because it seemed to 
offend some odd convention that you 
had instilled. So I shut up—I wish to 
Heaven I hadn’t!—and came down here 
with her, as you had bidden us. . . 
Mrs. Latimer, you gave me a shock that 
first night—because you were so mighty 
nice tome. Why, I began to kind of turn 
to you once more, in spite of myself. 
Oh, you’ve got power! I acknowledge 
that; but you don’t play fair; and now, 
if you’ll pardon my saying so, I can see 
clear through you. During these last 
days the crisis you’ve been working for 
has come, and the girl I love more than 
I do the whole world life itself has 
thrown me over. She’s given me back 
my ring and said she won’t marry me! 
Now if for one instant I thought that 
she’d done this of her own free will, I’d 
have cleared straight out and, mind you, 
without a whimper; but I don’t! I 
think you put her up to it. I know 
you’ve turned her against me in some 
underhand way of yours, and that’s— 
as I told you before—the reason I am 
here instead of scuttling off to Kansas! 
I want you to see things straight for 
once, Mrs. Latimer. I want you to ex- 
plain yourself so that I can understand, 
and, meantime, it’s only fair to tell 
you that I’ve made up my mind to— 
fight!” 

~ Blunt realized, as he paused, that 
Mrs. Latimer, who all the while had not 
taken her cool eyes from his face, was 
suffering acutely. Her cheeks had 
grown ashen gray, save for two red spots 
glowing dully. Her slender hand with 
the intaglio rings trembled slightly as, 
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from time to time, she raised it to her 
lips. An instinct of pity stirred, but he 
hardened his heart—this woman de- 
served no quarter—and, in the interim, 
he saw her recover herself gallantly. 
“You are rather overwhelming ’’—she 
spoke in her usual slow, carefully di- 
rected voice—‘‘and, pardon me, almost 
alarming at times! But perhaps this 1s 
because in all my life I have not been 
accustomed to be held to account! 
‘Believe me, I appreciate your can- 
dor, and am able, even if our points of 
view are not the same, to comprehend 
all that you have said. But, really, I 
don’t see how I can help you in a matter 
which, however far aheld your feelings 
may carry you, really les for readjust- 
ment between just yourself and Carola, 
who for her own reasons has seen fit to 
decline to marry you. That's the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. Facts speak for them- 
selves, and you must—pardon me if | 
try my hand at candor, either ac- 
cept or alter them. It’s nothing more 
or less than an axiom, my friend. If you 
can Carola—reason, or, I had 
almost said, force, for | your 
vigor might be tremendously effective 
into a change of heart, well and good. 
If you can’t, ’'m afraid you must bring 
yourself to bow to the inevitable. Carola 
is no child—she’s twenty-four years old 
and surely a woman has a right to 
choose her own husband! Frankly, 
Mr. Blunt, I’m sure it is you, with all 


too 


reason 
contess 


your assumption of single-mindedness, 
who don’t, or won’t, see straight. | 
hope | make myself clear. So, as by no 
stretch of imagination can I, in spite of 
your rather wild accusation, come int 
the complication at all, why not call 


halt to this unnecessary and rather try- 
ing talk? You will let me say, however, 
that I am sorry for you; that | sympa- 
thize with you in what must be the 
keenest of disappointments, and, if part 
we must—as I’m afraid the 
demand—I hope we are 
friends!” 


exige ncies 
doing SO as 


She had risen with the last word to 
offer her hana-—her voice sedulously 
agreeable, het manner gentle, her small 


smile disarming—but with an impression 
of finality in the simple act that Blunt, 
by this time thoroughly aroused, could 
not help recognizing as masterly, his 
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antagonism halting, for a moment, to 
admire. 

He ig znored, however, her manifest in- 
tention. “I’m afraid it hasn’t come to 
parting—yet!”’ In spite of himself his 
voice rang loud. 

Mrs. Latimer looked at him sharply, 
then smiled with indulgence and seated 
herself again. ‘‘Ah, well, if you insist,’ 
she said. 

“Yes, | do—and must,” Blunt went 
on. “I’m sorry the subject is so painful 
to you that—pardon me—you try to 
evade it altogether. But you pay a poor 
compliment to my intelligence if you 
think for a moment that you impress 
me. Can’t you see that you are forcing 
me to speak even more plainly than | 
have? Mrs. Latimer, since I came 
into this room I’m more firmly convinced 
that the issue lies just between us two. 
Carola’s out of it altogether. I’ve been 
pretty stupid not to see that this thing 
has all along been a fight between you 
and me, and, a result, I’ve almost 
let you beat me; but you can’t hoodwink 
me any longer. It’s got to be—as I told 
you before—a fight to a finish.” 

Mrs. Latimer shrugged a shoulder. 
‘““My dear friend, why speak so loudly? 
[ understand perfectly, for” —a hint of 
her old, frail whimsicality returned— 
‘““*however numerous may be my in- 
hrmities, deafness is certainly not among 
them! Now what I gather from 
this conversation 1s that you wish me to 
force Carola to renew her broken engage- 
ment, and then to arrange myself in the 
position you have chosen for me in the 
background, where I am supposed to 
stand with arms outstretched in an atti- 


tude of benediction while the curtain 
talls to slow music.”” Her smile deep- 
ened. “‘Ah! you are proposing an idyllic 


dénouement, my poor friend, but, be- 
lieve me’’—she shook her head slowly 
“one that is quite, quite impossible.” 

It was then that Blunt lost control ot 
himself. A maddening sense of the 
futility of blows against a surface that 
admitted no imprint, but, pillow-like, re- 
turned to smoothness again, possessed 


him—a recognition of the power of 
hnesse over the rude force of which 
alone he felt himself capable. And yet 


he resisted with difficulty an impulse to 
seize his antagonist in his mighty hands 
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and shake her to a realization of, at 
least, her physical inferiority. His voice 
shook with passion. 

“This won’t do, Mrs. Latimer. You 
are wilfully evading me, and you know 
it. I insist on decent treatment, even 
if | am a young man and you an old 
woman. I won’t stand being made ri- 
diculous.” He was conscious of bending 
over her almost threateningly. ‘‘Once 
for all, tell me, why do you grudge 
Carola the happiness she can find with 
the man who adores her? What is the 
source of this uncanny influence of 
yours, anyhow? Friendship, you call 
it, and a desire for her good! Bah! that’s 
not enough to account for the power 
you seem to have over her! . . . To me 
it’s more like selfishness, selfishness or— 
jealousy!) Why, you sometimes act as if 
you were another man and wanted me 
out of the way—as if you were in love 
with her yourself! I’ve heard of such 
queer things, but, thank Ged! I’ve never 
met ’em! But don’t you see you 
can’t hold her back from me, do what 
you will? She’s mine!” He struck the 
table in emphasis of the word. ‘Mine, 
I tell you, just as I am hers, hers, hers; 
and nothing in heaven or earth is going 
to keep us apart—’ 

**Stop—stop where you are!” 

Mrs. Latimer spoke sharply, with 
strangely coarsened voice, and Blunt 
found himself staring at her in an aston- 
ishment that checked his own emotion, 
for he was suddenly aware that here a 
change, subtle and terrible, had taken 
place. It was as if the smooth surface 
of her manner, polished and perfected by 
years of careful habit, had all at once 
snapped asunder, and through the nift 
he could catch a glimpse inside of an- 
other Mrs. Latimer, off guard and vio- 
lent in a moment’s passion of anger. 
Vanished her delicate charm; scattered 
her fine reserve; gone her authoritative 
dignity; broken ‘the spell of her per- 
sonality! Now he saw before him an 
excited old woman whose violence pos- 
sessed her, burning in mottled cheek and 
glinting in eves angry with tears. Her 
very dress, habitually in its order so in- 
dicative of the calm harmony of her 
pose, seemed oddly disarranged as if in 
keeping with this sudden moral con- 
fusion. 


To Blunt’s horror—for it made of the 
action a reproach that shamed him— 
she struck the table with an impact as 
vicious as his own had been. 

*T’ll have an end of this, sir, an end!” 
The words came fast and shrill. ‘You 
forget yourself completely. How dare 
you say such coarse and brutal things— 
you crude, conceited, low-minded cad! 
I ask you now to leave me, to leave the 
room and my house at once, or I shall 
ring for a servant. I refuse to see you 
again. I ought never to have known 
you. Your kind is outside my compre- 
hension. I have never been forced to 
meet it before. I am no cattle-driver 
from your impossible West—no hail- 
fellow-well-met of the boon companions 
in your deals. Go back to them, sir; 
to the people you are used to, who un- 
derstand your plebeian turn of mind. 
Give up the society of gentlefolk. You 
are not accustomed to it!” She laughed 
wildly. “‘You’ve had your experience 
of it, and a pretty humiliating one, as 
you yourself confess. Now go!” She 
pointed with fluttering hand. “Go and 
think over your failure in that Kansas 
place of yours and profit by the lesson— 
if you have sense enough!” 

Instinctively Blunt had given way. 
True, he was calm again, and once more 
master of himself, but in the face of this 
terrible outburst withdrawal seemed the 
only move possible. Mrs. Latimer was 
right, this ghastly interview must not in 
decency be protracted. He could bide 
his time, so far as Carola was concerned, 
but he tingled with shame at being the 
witness of this poor woman’s frenzy. 
Pity and consternation kept him silent 
before her, and with a gesture of defer- 
ence he bowed and stepped toward the 
door. His hand already at the handle, 
he turned again, and suddenly Mrs. 
Latimer, almost beside herself now, 
sprang forward. 

“Wait! wait!” she screamed. ‘“‘Onte 
thing more. I haven’t finished.” 

Blunt shuddered at the fury of her 
voice. 

“You shall hear it—you must—for 
you've asked for the secret of my power 
over this girl. I never wanted her to 
marry you. I never meant she should. 
I allowed both of you to think that I 
did—two mad young fools that you 
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406 HARPER’S 
were!—but I had other plans. Of course 
| underusned you in every way I could 
sir, because | 


more than you think, 
am cleverer than you, or a thousand 
yous. I made you appear at a disad- 


vantage in the eyes of all my circle, and 
especially in the eyes of the silly girl 
who fancied she loved you; made you 
appear, in spite of your crude vitality, 
like the common man you really are! 
Well, she saw, didn’t she? She saw 
what you were, and realized her own 
mistake, just when I meant her to! 
Then she threw you over, just as I had 
planned, a fitting ending to a ridiculous 
farce—my ending, if you please! And 
you ask me what’s the secret of my 
power over the girl?” In her excitement 
Mrs. Latimer had come nearer and stood 
glaring into his face. Her fingers had 
even seized the lapel of his coat and held 
it fast. “Tl tell you! Unperceiving as 
you are, I rather think you'll understand. 
Why, I made Carola what she is—out of 
material that was unpromising enough 
when I took it in hand! Why, there 
isn’t an idea or an impulse or a thought 
in that brain of hers that I’m not re- 
sponsible for and don’t control; nor an 
emotion of which I’m not really the 
mistress. Of course I love her—you’re 
not unique in that—because she’s like a 
child to me, and, more than that, she’s 
my creation! She doesn’t know it her- 
self, but she is. Through her I mean to 
pass on to my world—when I’m gone— 
the ideals and the philosophy of living 
that I’ve developed and stand for. . 

And you dare to call Carola yours—you 


popinjay—to lay claim to her as 2 wife! 
Ridiculous! You’ve never had really 
a ghost of a chance. Carola’s present 
and future are mine, I tell you. She’ll 
do what I say and wish! You are even 
stupider than I thought, Mr. Blunt. 


Where have your ears been? Haven't 
you heard the common, 
people here in Boston—talk that, in this 
case, isn’t so wide of the mark? Why, 
they call her my understudy, and that’s 
what she really is—my mouthpiece, my 
apostle, if you will, but the first word 
is better—just my understudy. . Do 
I make myself clear?” 

‘Rodney! Rodney!’ 

A sudden call interrupted, vibrant 
with emotion, poignant with feeling; the 


banal talk of 
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voice frightened, solicitous, and yet 
tuned to a note of confidence that gave 
his name new meaning. 

Blunt turned an eager, kindling face. 
Carola herself appeared in the doorway 
of the room beyond! 

Mrs. Latimer had seen, too; but, with 
one quick glance, she bowed her head 
into her fluttering hands and sank trem- 
bling to a chair. 

Straight on came Carola of the pale 
cheeks and wondering, radiant eyes. 
She spoke, as she came, to him, and to 
him alone! It was as if Mrs. Latimer 
were not there. 


“Oh, Rodney, Rodney! I’ve heard 
everything! Yes, I’ve /istened’ At first 
‘twas not my fault, believe me, for the 


outer door was locked and I could not 
get out, but afterward—w hy, I chose to 
stay, and I’m glad that I did. I’ve 
heard everything, and at last I under- 
stand. Oh, I’m sorry, I’m sorry! I’ve 
been stupid and faithless and perverse 
and weak and wicked, Rodney. Yes, 
even wicked, for I didn’t follow my own 


light, but let myself be led by false 
lights so that [ almost lost my w ay. 


I’ve been all wrong, Rodney, wrong in 
every particular; and now | come to you 
to tell you so, to ask you to forgive me 
and to show you all my—shame.” She 
hung her shining head divinely. 

He knew her heart was at his feet, 
and the thought tugged pitifully at his 
manhood. ‘No, no; never that!” He 
spoke with grave gentleness, his hands 
touching her tenderly. “Forgiveness? 
Why, there can be no question of that 
between us, Carola, for—I Jove you.” 

But she raised her head again and 
drew back. “Yes, | know; but not yet, 


not yet! Please, | must have my own 
ways Her eyes smiled through the 
tears that veiled their softness. ‘‘Do 
you remember’’—slowly she came a 
shade nearer, and the fragrance of her 
presence reached him—‘‘do you re- 


member that day on the E mbankment 
when you asked me to marry you? 

Then it was you, Rodney, who gave me 
everything, and I, why I just accepted 
it—spoiled, ignorant, and selfish girl that 


Twas. But I’m not that girl any more— 
I’ve almost forgotten she ever lived; 
I’m a woman, your woman, Rodney, 


and I need more than I did before—I 
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need to give/ It’s my turn now.... 
Of course there’s no necessity of any 
more explanation between us; we can 
put that quite aside, but I have just 
one thing to say, and I want to say it 
in your very own dear words that I 
recall so well. Listen ‘I really want 
to ask you a question 

She stood before him, straight and 
slender as a flower. Her loving gray 
eyes held his in a tender silence that 
the moment had, he knew, sanctified 
forever. 

“*T am yours, all yours,’” he heard 
again his own words, paraphrased to a 
deeper, holier significance in the slow 
and lovely cadences of her speech. 

‘“*T give you my life, my body, my 
heart, my soul; only love me, Rodney, 
and say that you will be my husband!”’ 

Then, with a vow of fidelity, devotion, 
and adoration at his lips, he bent for- 
ward and took her into his arms. 


9999 


“Carola Blunt?) Ah! you mean Carola 
Groundling!”’ said Mrs. Latimer. “I’m 
always faithful to the old names, you 
see! Yes, I hear from her occasionally, 
but I never see her nowadays. Sophie 
dear’’—she turned to a young girl with 
copper-colored hair that glowed luxuri- 
ously under the amber-shaded light 
guarding a corner of the long room-—- 
“won't you find for me, sweet one I 
think it’s in my study, though I’m not 
sure—the photogr aph that Mrs. Blunt 
sent me last winter? Mr. Morton re- 
members her, and I fancy it may interest 
him to see it. Ah! but you'll tind her 
altered”—Mrs. Latimer leaned forward, 
when the girl had gone—*‘ though I know 


change is the common lot! Tempora 
Doesn’t its very triteness 


, 
MULANTUT: 


hold a note of the irrevocable? What 
an article one might evolve from the 
idea of the effect of phrase on opinion— 
or vice versa!” 

Singularly unchanged herself, she 
turned to me the same small smile I had 
known so well. ‘“‘And Carola has, it 
would seem, grown stout. Prosperity 
leaves its mark, you know!” Mrs. Lati- 
mer shrugged a slender shoulder under 
its film of black. ‘“‘An energetic hus- 
band, vigorous children, much money, 
as you've undoubtedly heard, and then 
Kansas! A combination, don’t you 
agree, that few figures could withstand? 

. You remember her before her mar- 
riz age, in the old days? Yes, a dear child 
in her way, but—though I want to be 
kind—rather limited, perhaps, in real 
intelligence. Do you recollect how 
people used to call her my understudy? 
Droll, wasn’t it? Though perhaps it 
contained a grain of truth. 

“You know young girls have always 
interested me. I feel sorry for them— 
with all their possibilities and their in- 
experience—and I love to show them, 
so to speak, the modus operandi of liv- 
ing. A weakness of mine, I dare say, 
and a thankless task at best; but, gue 
voulez-vous? One must be useful, and we 
are as we are! The proselyting instinct 
dies hard! . . . Speaking of this, did 
you notice particularly that dear child 
who is here to-night? A charming creat- 
ure, full of rare promise. Ah!’—the 
slender forefinger touched, just as of old, 
her thin lips—‘‘no more of this before 
her! ... You can’t find the photo- 
graph, Sophie dear? Never mind, it’ 
of no consequence. I dare say, after all, 
[ put it away in a drawer with a lot of 
others.” 
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BY HERBERT 
te: | 8% MERICAN and English 
ey a visitors to the Riviera 
ne “he soon come to know 
4d 8 Cagnes by name. It ts 
ai Is a challenge to their 
pe ~ ability to pronounce 
(Sk %) French —a_ challenge 


that must be gpl if you are in the 
region of Grasse or Nice or Antibes. 
Two distinct tramway lines and several 
roads lead from Grasse to Cannes and 
Cagnes. Unless you are very careful 
you may find yourself upon the wrong 
route. Once on the Cagnes tramway, or 
well engaged upon the road to Cagnes, 
when you had meant to go to Cannes, 
the mistake takes hours to retrieve. At 
Nice, chauffeurs and cochers love to cheat 
you by the confusion of these two names. 
You bargain for the long trip to Cannes, 
and are attracted by the reasonable 
price quoted. In a very short time you 
are at Cagnes. The vehicle stops. Im- 
possible to rectify your mispronuncia- 
tion without a substantial increase of 
the original sum of the bargain. Antibes 
is between Cagnes and Cannes. Cagnes 
is nearer, and it is always to Cannes 
that you want to go. Spell the name, or 
write it on a piece of paper, if you are to 
be sure that you will be taken west in- 
stead of east. 

The place as well as the name its 
familiar to all travelers—from a dis- 
tance. Whether you move by train, by 
tramway, or by automobile, you see the 
city set on a hill between Cannes and 
Nice. But express-trains do not stop. 
The tramway passes some distance from 
the old town, and prospect of the walk 
and climb 1s not alluring to the tramway 
tourist, whose goal is places important 
enough to have a map in Baedeker, or 
a double-starred church or view. If 
motorists are not in a hurry to get to a 
good lunch, their chauffeurs are. You 
sign il “ Stop, and express a desire to gO 
up into Cagnes. The hired chauffeur de- 
clares emphatically that it cannot be 
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done. If you do not believe him, he 
drives you to the foot of the hill, and you 


see with your own eyes. Regretfully 
you pass on to towns that are plus 
pratiques. - More than once | had done 
this and I might have done it again 


had not the Artist come to the Riviera. 

We were afoot—the best way to travel 
to see things—on an April Sunday, and 
stopped for lunch at the restaurant op- 
posite the Cagnes railway station. The 
Artist was not hungry. While I ate he 
went out in the field “‘to find what sort 
of a subject the ensemble of the city on 
the hill over there makes.”” He returned 
in time for cheese and fruit, with a 
sketch of Cagnes that made the waitress 
run inside to get better apples and bana- 
nas. She insisted that we would be 
rewarded for a climb up to the old town, 
and offered to keep our coats and kits. 

Along the railway and tramway and 
motor-road a modern Cagnes of villas 
and hotels and pensions, with their 
accompaniment of shops and humbler 
habitations, has grown for a mile or 
more, and stretched out across the rail- 
way to the sea. Two famous French 
artists live here, and many Parisians and 
foreigners. There is also a wireless sta- 
tion. All this shuts off from the road the 
town on the hill. Unless you had seen 
it from the open country, before coming 
into modern Cagnes, you would not have 
known that there was a hill and an old 
city. It was not easy for us to find the 
way. 

Built for legs and nothing else, the 
thoroughfare up through Cagnes is a 
street that can be called straight and 
steep and stiff, the adjectives coming to 
you without seeking for alliteration, just 
as instinctively as you take off your hat 
and out your handkerchief. “No livery- 


stable in this town—come, five francs 
on it,” said the Artist. ‘‘Against five 


francs that there are no men with a 
waist-line exceeding forty-five inches!” 
I answered, feelingly and knowingly. 
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But we soon became so fascinated by 
our transition from the twentieth cen- 
tury to the fifteenth that we forgot we 
were climbing. Effort is a matter of 
mental attitude. Nothing in the world 
is hard when you are interested in doing 
it. 

Half-way and half an hour up, we 
paused to take our bearings. The line of 
houses, each leaning on its next lower 
neighbor, was broken here by a high 
garden wall, from which creepers were 
overhanging the street, with their fresh 
spring tendrils waving and curling above 
our heads. ‘There was an odor of honey- 
suckle and orange-blossoms, and the 
blood-red branch of a Judas-tree pushed 
its way through the green and yellow. 
The canon of the street, widening below 
us, ended in a rich meadowland, dotted 
with villas and trees. Beyond, the Med- 
iterranean rose to the horizon. While 
the Artist was “taking it,” the usual 
crowd gathered around—children whose 
lack of bashfulness indicated that many 
city people were here for the season, or 
that tourists did find their way up to 
Cagnes: women eager to ask how the 
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THE BRIDGE 


English felt about the war, and how long 
we thought it was going to last; old 
men proud to tell you that their city was 
the most interesting, because the most 
ancient, on the Riviera. 

When we resumed our climb the 
whole town seemed to be going ~:1r way. 
Sunday-best and prayer-books gave the 
reason. Just as we were coming to the 
top, our street made its first turn—a 
sharp one—and in the bend was a church 
tower with a wee door under it. Houses 
crowded closely around it. The tower 
was the only indication of the church. 
An abbé was standing by the door, call- 
ing in the acolytes and choir-boys who 
were playing tag in the street. The 
Artist stopped short. I went up to the 
abbé, who by features and accent was 
evidently a Breton far from home. 

“Do any fat men live up here?” | 
asked. 

“Only one,” he answered, promptly, 
with a hearty laugh. “The curé has 
gone to the war, and last month the 
bishop sent a man to help me who weighs 
over a hundred kilos. We have another 
church below in the new town, and there 
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are services in both, morning and after- 
noon. Low mass here at six, and high 
masses there at eight and here at ten. 
Vespers here at three and there at four 
thirty. On the second Sunday my coad- 
jutor said he was going to leave at the 
end of the month. So, after next week 


THE 


CHURCH TOWER IN THE BEND OF THE 


there will be no fat man. Unless you 
have come to Cagnes to stay?” The 
abbé twinkled and chuckled. 

“Tt is not to laugh at,” broke in an 
oldest inhabitant who had overheard. 
“We live from ten to twenty years 
longer than the people of the plain, 
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who have railways and tramways and 
carriages and autos right to their very 
doors. We get the mountain air from 
the Alps and the sea air from the Med- 
iterranean uncontaminated. It blows 
into every house without passing 
through as much as a single neighbor’s 
courtyard. But our long 
lease on life is due princi- 
pally to having to climb this 
hill. Stiffness, rheumatism 

we don’t know what it 
means, and we stay fit right 
to the very end. Look at 
me. | grown man 
when people first began to 
know who Garibaldi was in 
Nice. We formed a corps 
of volunteers right here in 
this town when Mazzini’s 
republic was proclaimed to 
go to defend Rome from 
But I beg M. le Cure’s 
pardon! In those days of 
hot youth the church, you 
know, did not mean—’ 
The abbé twinkled and 
‘chuckled again, and patted 
the old man’s shoulder af- 
fectionately. ‘*When you 
did not follow Briand ten 
years ago, it proved that 
half a century had wrought 
a happy change. I under- 
stand, anyway. | am a 

Breton that has taken root, 
as every one who lives here 
does, in this land of lofty 
mountains and deep val- 
levs, of wind and sun, of sea 
and snow. Mental as well 
as physical acclimatization 
The spirit, the life, 
soul of the Risor- 

ermento had nothing of Ital- 
ian in it. It was of Pied- 
mont and Savoy and the 
Riviera—a product of the 
Alpes Maritimes.” 

1 would have listened 
longer, but the bell above us began to 
ring—several peals first, and then single 
strokes, each more insistent than the 
last. Lhe abbé was still in the Garibaldi 
mood, and the volunteer of ’49 and | 
in sympathy. He knew it, and refused 
to hear the summons to vespers. But 
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EACH HOUSE LEANS ON ITS 


out of the door came a girl who could 
break a spell of the past, because she 
was able to weave one of the present. 
She dominated us immediately. She 
would not have had to say a word. A 
hymn-book was in her hand, opened at 
the page where she intended it to stay 
open. 





NEXT LOWEST NEIGHBOR 


“This afternoon, M. ?Abbé, we shall 
sing this,’ she stated. 

“No, we cannot do it,” he protested, 
rather feebly. ‘You see, the encyclical 
of the Holy Father enjoins the Gre- 
gorian, and | think the boys can sing.”’ 

The organist interrupted. ‘You cer- 
tainly know, M. Abbe, that we cannot 
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have decent singing for the visits to the 
stations unless the big girls, whom I have 
been training now for two months 

‘**But we must obey the Papal injunc- 
tion, Mademoiselle Simone,” put in the 
priest, still more mildly. 

Mademotselle Simone’s eyes danced 
mockingly, and her moue confirmed be- 
vond a doubt the revelation of clothes 
and accent. Here was a twentieth-cen- 
tury Parisienne in conflict with a reac- 
tionary rule of the Church in a setting 


THE CITY SET ON A HILL 


where turning back the hands of the 
clock would have seemed the natural 
thing to do. 

‘Pure nonsense!’’ was her disrespect- 
ful answer. “With all the young men 
away, the one thing to do is to make the 
music go.” 
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| had to speak in order to be noticed. 

So even in Cagnes the young girls 
know how to give orders to M. le Curé? 
lhe Holy Father's ency chical | 
could stop without finishing the sen- 
tence, for | had succeeded. [he dancing 
eves and moue now included me. 

“M. PAbbé, it is time for the ser- 
vice,” she said, firmly. “If this .4ng/ais 
comes in, he will see that | have reason.” 
She disappeared. 

The abbé looked after her indulgently, 
shrugged his shoulders with 
the palms of his hands 
spread heavenward, and fol- 
low ed her. 

In the mean time the 
worshipers, practically all of 
them women and children, 
had been turning corners 
above and below. I made 
the round of the group of 
buildings, and saw only lit- 
tle doors here and there at 
different levels. lhere Was 
no portal; no large, main 
entrance. When | came 
back to the bend of the 
road the music had started. 
I was about to enter the 
door Mademoiselle 
Simone’s!—when I saw the 
Artist put up his pencil. 
The service would last for 
some time, so | joined him, 
and we continued to mount. 

Above the church tower, 
steps led to the very top of 
the hill, which was crowned 
by a chateau. Skirting its 
walls, we came to an open 
place. On the side of the 
hill, looking toward = the 
Alps, a spacious terrace had 
been built out far beyond 
the chateau wall. Along 
the parapet were a num- 
ber of primitive tables and 
benches. The wee café from 
which they were served was 
at the end of a group of nondescript 
buildings that had probably grown up 
on a ruined bastion of the chateau. 
Seated at one of these tables, you see the 
Mediterranean from Nice to Antibes, 
with an occasional steamer and a fre- 
quent sailing-vessel, the Vintimille ra- 
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side (noting its speed by the white engine 
smoke), one tramway climbing by the 
Villeneuf-Loubet toward Grasse and an- 
other by Saint-Paul-du-Var to Vence, 
and more than a semi-circle of the hori- 
zon lost in the Alps. 

The Sunday-afternoon animation in 
the place was wholly masculine. No 
woman was visible except the white- 
coifted grandmother who served the 
drinks. The war was not the only 
cause of the necessity of Mademoiselle 
Simone’s opposition to antiphon: il Gre- 
gorien singing. I fear that the lack of 
male voices in the vesper service 1s a 
chronic one, and that Mademoiselle 
Simone’s attempt to put life into the 
service would have been equally justith- 
able before the tragic period of la guerre. 
For the men of Cagnes were ingrossed 
in the favorite sport of the Midi, jew de 
boules. | have never sten a more serious 
group of Tartarins. From Monsieur le 
Maire to cobbler and blacksmith, all 
were working very hard. A little ball 
that could be covered in one’s fist 1s 
thrown out on the common by the 


winner of the last game. The players 
line up, each with a handful: of larger 
wooden balls about the size and weight 
of those that are used in croquet. You 
try to roll or throw your balls near the 
little one that serves as goal. Simple, 
you exclaim! Yes, but not so simple as 
golf, for the hazard of the ground is 
changed with each game. 

Interest in what people around you 
are doing is the most compelling interest 
in the world. Train yourself to be ob- 
livious to your neighbor’s actions and 
your neighbor’s thoughts, on the ground 
that curiosity is the sign of the vulgarian 
and indifference the sign of the gentle- 
man, and you succeed in making your- 
self colossally stupid. Here les the 
weakest point in Anglo-Saxon culture. 
The players quickly won me from the 
view. Watch one man at play, and you 
can read his character. He is an open 
book before you. Watch a number of 
men at play, and you are shown the gen- 
eral masculine traits of human nature. 
Generosity, decision, alertness, deftness, 
energy, self-control—meanness. hesita- 
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tion, slowness, awkwardness, laziness, 
impatience; you have these characteris- 
tics and all the shades between them. 
The humblest may have admirable and 
wholesome virtues lacking in the high- 
st, but a balance of them all weighs and 
marks one Monsieur le Maire or the 
stone-breaker on the road. 

The council of German generals at 
Verdun were not taking more seriously 
to-day the problem of moving their men 
nearer the fortress than were these 
players the problem of rolling their big 
balls near the little ball. Had the older 
men been the only group, I should have 
got the idea that jeu de boules is a game 
where the skill is all in cautious playing. 
But there were young chasseurs alpins, 
home on leave from the front, who were 
playing the game in an entirely different 
way. Instead of making each throw as 
if the destinies of the world were at 
stake, the soldiers played fast and vigor- 
ously, aiming rather to knock the op- 
ponent’s ball away from a coveted posi- 
tion near the goal than to reach the 
goal. The older men’s balls to the 
number of a couple of dozen clustered 
around the goal at the end of a round. 
Careful marking, by cane-lengths, shoe- 


TUNNEL-LIKE STREETS 


lengths, and handkerchief-lengths pre- 
ceded agreement as to the winner. At 
the end of a round of the chasseurs 
alpins, two or three balls remained— 
the rest had gone wide of the mark or 
had been knocked many feet from the 
original landing-place by a successor’s 
throw. During half an hour I did not 
see the young men measure once. The 
winning throw was every time unmis- 
takable. 

The Artist leaned against the chateau 
wall, putting it down. The thought of 
Mademoiselle Simone playing the or- 
gan came to me. How was the music 
going? I must not miss that service. 
The view and the chateau and the jeu 
de boules no longer held me. Down the 
steps I went, and entered the first of the 
church doors. It was on the upper 
level, and took me into the gallery. I 
was surprised to find so large a church. 
One got no idea of its size from the 
outside. 

The daylight was all from above. 
Although only mid-afternoon, altar and 
chancel candles made a true vesper 
atmosphere, and the flickering wicks in 
the hanging-lamps gave starlight. This 
is as it should be. The appeal of a 
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THE CONFUSING 


ritualistic service is to the mystical in 
one’s nature. Jewels and embroideries, 
gold and silver, gorgeous robes, rich 
decorations, pomp and splendor, repel in 
broad daylight. Candles and lamps 
sputter futilely. Incense nauseates. For 
the still, small voice is stifled. The king- 
dom ts of this world. But in the twilight, 
what skeptic, what Puritan resists the 
call to worship of the Catholic rtual? 
I had come in time for the intercessory 
Visit to the stations of the cross. Priest 
and acolytes were following the crucifix 
from the chancel. Banners waved. Be- 
fore each station prayers were said for 
the success of France and for the pro- 
tection of her soldiers. While the 
procession was passing from station to 
station, the girls sang ; 
their hymn in French. 
For the first time since 
I had been in the 
Midi I realized that 
the shadow under 
which we live in Paris 


was here, too. The 
trenches were not tar 
away! 


When the service 
Was over, | went 
around to the door un- 
der the tower. Of 
course it was to meet 
the abbé. Still, when 
| realized that | had 
missed the organist, I 
was disappointed. 
The abbé soon ap- 
peared from the 
sacristy. I gave one 
more look around for 
Mademoiselle Simone 
while he was explain- 
ing that he had just 
twenty minutes before 
it was necessary to 
Start down to the 
other church, but that 
it was long enough to 
take me through the 
Moorish quarter. Al- 
though | had come to 
Cagnes to see the old 
town, and to get into 
the atmosphere of past 
centuries, | must con- 
fess that I followed 
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him regretfully. The houses of the 
Moorish quarter are built into the an- 
client city walls. Baked earth, mixed 
with straw and studded with cobble- 
stones, had dehed eight centuries. There 
are no streets wide enough for Carts, 
for they hark back to the days when 
donkeys were common carriers. And 
in hill towns the progressive knowl- 
edge of centuries has evolved no better 
means of transport. You pass through 


ruelles where outstretched hands can 
touch the houses on either side. Often 
the ruel/e is like a tunnel, for the houses 


are built right over it on arches, and 
it is so dark that you cannot see in front 
of you. The abbé assured me that there 
were house doors all along, as in any 
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other passage. People must know by 
instinct where to turn in to their homes. 

When the abbé left me to go to his 
lower vesper service, after having pi- 
loted me back to the main street, | 
decided to go up again to the place to 
rejoin the Artist. But under an old 
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buttonwood-tree, which almost poked 
its branches into the chateau windows, 
stood Mademoiselle Simone, waving 
good-by to another girl who was dis- 
appearing around the corner. Her aunt 
was waiting for her at a villa down the 
hill, she said, at five. Just then five 
struck in the clock-tower behind us. 

“Had you looked up before you 
spoke?”’ I asked. 





“Clocks do strike conveniently,” she 
answered. 

Although Mademoiselle Simone _re- 
pulsed firmly my plea that she become 
my guide through the other side of the 
town, where two outlying quarters, the 
abbé had said, contained the best of aii 
in old houses, queer 
streets, and an ivy-cov- 
ered ruin of a chapel, she 
lingered to talk under 
the buttonwood-tree of 
many things that had 
nothing to do with 
Cagnes. When I tried to 
persuade her to show me 
what | had not yet seen, 
on the ground that I had 
made the climb up to 
the top because of my 
interest in hill cities and 
wanted to write about 
Cagnes, she immediately 
answered that she would 
not detain me for the 
world, and made a move 
to keep her rendezvous 
with the aunt. So I 
hastened to contradict 
myself and assure her 
that I had no interest 
whatever in Cagnes, that 
I was stuck here, waiting 
for the Artist, who would 
come only with the fad- 
ing light. 

After Mademoiselle 
Simone left me under the 
buttonwood-tree | 
thought of the Artist. 
He had finished, and was 
smoking over a glass of 
vermouth at one of the 
tables by the parapet of 
the place. 

“Great town,” he said. 
“Bully stuff here. But 
in buildings and villagers have you found 
anything as fascinating as that purple 
and red on the mountain snow over 
there? It just gets the last sun, the very 
last.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “but neither in a 
building nor a villager of Cagnes. There 
is a Parisienne—” And I told him 
about Mademoiselle Simone. 

He was silent, and his fingers 
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drummed upon the table, tipity-tap, 
tipity -tap. 
‘Show me your sketches?” I asked. 

“No,” he said, scathingly. “No! 
You are not interested in sketches. Nor 
should I have been, had you been more 
generous. You had the luck in Cagnes.” 

The prospect of a trout dinner at 
Villeneuf-Loubet took us rapidly down 
the hill. We soon passed out of the 
fifteenth century into the twentieth. 
Modern Cagnes, with its clang of tram- 
way gong, toot of locomotive whistle, 
honk-honk of motor-horn, café terrasses 
crowded with Sunday - afternooners, 
broad sidewalks and electric lights, was 
another world. But it was our world 
and Mademoiselle Simone’s! That is 
why coming back into it from the hill 
of Cagnes was really like a cold shower. 
For a sense of refreshment followed im- 
mediately the shock—and stayed with 
us. 

The hill of Cagnes we could rave about 
enthusiastically because we did not have 
to go back there and live there. It will 
be “a precious memory,” as tourists say, 
precisely because it is a memory. The 
bird in a cage is less of a prisoner than 
we city folk of the modern world, for 
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when you open the cage door the bird 
will fly away and not come back. We 
may fly away—but we do come back, 
and the sooner the better. We love our 
prisons. We are happy (or think we are, 
which is the same thing) in our chains. 
And in the brief time that we are awing 
do we really love unusual sights and 
novel things? In exploring, is not our 
greatest joy and delight in finding some- 
thing familiar, something we have al- 
ready known, something we are used to? 
An appreciative lover and frequenter of 
grand opera once said to me, “The 
“Barber of Seville’ is my favorite be- 
cause | know I am going to have the 
treat of “The Sewanee River’ or ‘ Annie 
Laurie’ when I go to it.”” There is an 
honest confession, such as we must all 
make if we are to do our souls good. 

So you understand why there is so 
much of Mademoiselle Simone in my 
story of Cagnes, and why the Artist had 
a grouch. His afternoon’s work should 
have pleased him, should have satished 
him. He would not have finished it 
had he met Mademoiselle Simone. He 
knows more of Cagnes than I do. But 
he would rather have known more of 
Mademoiselle Simone. 


Song of the Summer Wind 


BY MILDRED SEITZ 


M's! REL am I, 


and sweet singer; 


come from the ends of the earth; 
And sometimes | sing of sadness, 
And sometimes I sing of mirth. 


I touch the pines with my fingers 
And, lo! from their hearts is wrung 
A song of the countless ages 
That never a bard has sung. 


I whisper low to the birch-trees, 
And set their leaves atune 

With a song, as of laughing brooklets, 
That tells of an endless June. 


I lure from the sunset mountains, 
The stars for night’s treasure-trove, 

And sometimes I sigh for sadness, 
But always I sing of love. 
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ae the bakery where | 
tt work there is a Japan- 
- ese boy named Ito who 
comes every night at 
nh, twelve o'clock to clean 
up the litter we make in 
wes our hurry with the bak- 
ing. The first time | saw him I laughed 
softly. I had been in San Francisco only 
two days and I was too busy talking 
with my friends to go. about, so this 
Japanese boy was the first of his kind 
| had ever seen. I laughed softly, and 
I said to myself: 

** Josef Vitek, you are a long way from 
home! Fancy, yesterday you saw for 
the first time a palm-tree, and to-day 
you look upon a strange human being!” 

But to tell the truth, I was disap- 
pointed. In the little Bohemian school- 
house of my native village of Polna we 
learned many things about distant coun- 
tries. Every day we studied a large 
gray book that was filled with maps 
and wonderful stories and pictures. | 
have seen pictures of Japanese in this 
book, but they were gay people dressed 
in the drollest fashion you can imagine 
and carrying gaudy umbrellas and fans. 
Except for the strange shape of his eyes 
and the bronze color of his cheeks, Ito 
might have been a countryman of mine, 
or the sullen Greek who works beside 
me. 

I looked at him many times on that 
first night in spite of my disappoint- 
ment, but on the second night he was 
already an old story. By the end of the 
week I| did not trouble to lift my eyes 
when he came in. He went about his 
work silently; no one spoke to him 
except my Greek friend, who sometimes 
greeted him loudly and then swore under 
his breath. 

“These Japanese— Bah!’ this Greek 
friend of mine would say to me. “Some 
day, Josef, they will dance on our 
graves.” 

And I would reply: “Why worry? 
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We shall not care then,” 
one would laugh. 

One hot night when we were very 
busy with our bread and the big iron 
kettle had been filled with grease for 
frying doughnuts, who should trip upon 
a pan dropped near the ovens but this 
Japanese boy of whom I speak. He 
tripped suddenly and gave a cry, and 
one hand fell in the bubbling grease. 
I put my fingers before my eyes. When 
| looked about again the Greek beside 
me was laughing and all the others had 
cruel smiles upon their lips. I went 
forward toward the ovens; Ito was 
standing up, and his hand hung before 
him like a dead thing. I opened the 
cupboard where they keep spice and 
such flavorings, and in a corner I found 
a bottle half-flled with a sweet oil. Ito 
was still standing in front of the flaming 
ovens and the rest of the company smiled 
over their work. I felt ashamed of my 
companions. 

I called Ito. He came and stood in the 
shadows beside me and I poured oil upon 
his burnt hand and bound it up with an 
old handkerchief that my landlady had 
washed only that day for me. 

“You should go home,” I said to him. 
“You cannot wash the mixing-bowls 
with a hand like that.” 

But he shook his head and answered, 
“Who will do my work if I go to my 
home now?” 

And I said, “TI will.” 

He put on his hat and left without a 
word. 


at which every 


Next day as I was leaving my room 
to go to work I met my landlady in the 
hall. Every evening at about seven 
o'clock I leave the house, and every 
evening at this time I come upon this 
landlady of mine in the hall, or upon the 
stairs, or at the front door. She is 
always bending over some household 
task, but she is never too busy to stop 
for a pleasant word with me. This 
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evening I left a few minutes before my 
accustomed time and my landlady was 
nowhere to be seen, but as I was closing 
the front door she came running out. 

“* Josef!”’ she cried, ‘‘ Josef, my son, you 
are leaving early! What is the matter? 
Are you sick, or in some trouble?” 

I stepped back into the hall. “I am 
never sick,”’ I replied, ‘and trouble is 
a matter for those who keep a sharp 
eye for it.” 

My landlady shook her finger in the 
air and her face was sad. ‘“‘Ah, Jocef, 
my son, you speak as every young person 
should. If I could say the words as you 
have said them I should be happy. 
But remember, the eye of trouble is 
sharper even than the eyes of those 
who look for it.’ 

“Well,” I said to her, and I laughed 
as I said it, “perhaps you are right. 
But my leaving early has to do with 
none of these things. A man burned his 
hand at the bakery where I work and | 
must go earlier for I shall have more 
than my share to do to-night.” 


“Wait,” my landlady said, “until I 
go to my room. I have a salve that we 
use in Alsace and it works wonders. 


No matiér how bad the burn, it will be 
healed before the week is out.” 

I waited for her, and she came back 
and put a small glass jar in my hand. 
‘Before the week is out,” she repeated, 
“the man’s hand will be well again, 
and if he is a good C hristian perhaps it 
will work more quickly.” 

‘A good Christian!’ I laughed again. 
“He is no Christian at all. He is a 
Japanese who comes to scrub the pots.” 

She sighed and shook her head. 
“Well, what is so is so, but I would 
rather my salve went to one of my own 
kind. However, God is good, and if He 
wishes to heal a_heathen’s hand it is not 
my affair.” 

And with that she went to her room. 


That night at twelve o’clock Ito came 
to his work. But, as you have guessed, 
he could do nothing. I gave him the 
salve and sent him home again; we had 
no word of him for three days. I con- 
fess that I grew very tired of doing my 
own work and the work of this Japanese, 
too. 

On this night when I had sent Ito 
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home for the second time I said to my- 
self: ‘These companions of mine will 
help me clear away the litter once they 
are through with their own tasks. Last 
night it was different—a busy night and 
every one had his hands full.” 

But when they had finished with their 
baking they sat at the long table where 
we gather after work is done. They 
sat at this long table, smoking cigarettes, 
while my Greek friend called me Ito, 
in a high, cracked voice like an old 
woman’s, and my companions laughed. 

‘Ito, Ito—be careful with the mixing- 
bowls, Ito!’ my Greek friend would cry 
out. “If you should break one of those 
bowls you would have to live upon rice 
for a week to pay for it.””. Or again he 
would say, mockingly, to the others: 
“What has become of our Japanese boy, 
Ito? Is that his brother scrubbing down 
the kneading-board? Yes, it must be 
his brother. They look exactly alike. 
They are like two wrinkled peas in a 
worm-eaten pod.” 

While they mocked me my heart grew 
very bitter, for these men were my com- 
rades. And now, because I| did a kind- 
ness to one who could not sit with us, 
they were scornful. 

On that second night I had no time 
to sit in my accustomed place. I worked 
until daybreak, and one by one my com- 
panions rose and left. 

I went home at daybreak and a 
silver mist hung over the city. But here 
and there the sun shone in little patches 
of gold, smiling as a woman does through 
a thin veil. I smiled, too, in spite of 
what was troubling me, and before | 
had reached my door-step the mist was 
gone. 


On the third night a young girl, 
friend of Ito’s, came to the door of the 
bakery and askéd for me. She tapped 
upon the side-door that leads from the 
street to the kitchen; my Greek friend 
heard the noise and went forward and 
turned the knob. When he saw a 
Japanese girl standing before him he 
said at once: 

“You do not want me; the man you 
are looking for is Josef Vitek. J am a 
baker, and a Christian!” 

He said this last proudly for all to 
hear. She did not understand, of course, 
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but | knew his meaning and my heart 
beat quickly. «I did not trouble to wipe 
the dough from my hands, but I left 
my task and went out upon the street, 
closing the door. 

‘Tell me,” I said to this Japanese 
girl, “how soon will Ito be at work 
again?” 

““Next week,” she answered. ‘His 
hand is still full of pain. Every morning 
he rubs it with the salve you gave him. 
By the end of the week it will be well. 
You are a kind man. He has sent me 
to tell you this. But the man who 
opened the door—lI do not like him!” 

She made me a little bow, drawing in 
her breath as one does when the soup 
is too hot. I nodded to her and went 
in the door again, back to my work. My 
comrades were busy and they were 
silent for a time, but finally my Greek 
friend began to speak. 

‘Is not this Josef Vitek a droll per- 
son?” he said to a man standing beside 
him. “It seems as if he will have none 
of Christians. Now he is making sheep’s 
eyes at a woman who has skin the color 
of the citron we put in pound-cakes.” 

‘““He says he is a Bohemian,” called 
out another. “Do you think he has 
been fooling us? Have you noticed his 
hair? It is straight and black.  Per- 
haps—” 

| looked up from my kneading and the 
anger in my eyes stopped them. But 
| said nothing and presently they be- 
gan again. 

‘“*Do you not think,” said one, “that 
we should speak to our master about 
this new Japanese boy? His mind is not 
on his work. This evening when I broke 
an egg in one of the bowls it was still 
filled with the crust of yesterday’s mix- 
ing.” 

* And the kneading-board,” cried my 
Greek friend, “‘it is as yellow as the face 
of his Japanese sweetheart! But what 
can you expect of a man who can do 
everything and nothing? He will be 
mixing his baking and his pot-washing 
next. We shall find him using soap for 
greasing the pans and butter for washing 
them clean again.’ 

[ put my lips together tightly; I 
would not give these comrades of mine 
the pleasure of seeing how much they 
hurt. For sometimes comrades are cruel 
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people, and especially my Greek friend 
who works beside me. 

It was Friday night and every one was 
busy almost until daybreak. But my 
thoughts were so pleasant that I worked 
swiftly; even my pot-washing was fin- 
ished before the appointed time and the 
kneading-board scrubbed until it shone 
like the cheeks of a snow-maiden in- 
stead of being yellow like the face of 
Ito’s little friend. 

I was glad that | had finished all my 
tasks so quickly, for now I thought: ‘3 
have not had time all week to sit at 
the table with my comrades. This is 
Saturday morning and I shall not see 
them until Sunday evening at seven. 
Many things may happen in that time 
and it is well to part friends. 

On Saturday mornings we have coffee 
at this table in the corner, for the Fri- 
day’s baking is a hard task, and our 
master rewards us with steaming coffee 
and bits of hot, buttered pastry. It was 
Ito’s duty to fill the coffee-pot and lay 
out the table, and pile the buttered 
pastries in a huge dish where all could 
reach them. At first | wondered what 
F should do about this, but at once | 
said to myself: 

“What was Ito’s task is now yours.” 
And | began to make everything ready. 

| made the coffee and served it to these 
comrades of mine, and even the’pastries 
were buttered and put in their proper 
place. They drank quickly and ate the 
pastries in great haste, and | thought: 

** Josef, if you do not hurry they will 
all be finished, and then it will not be 
so-pleasant for you.” 

I washed my hands and laid my 
baker’s cap aside. Then | went over to 
the ovens and lifted up the coffee-pot 
and poured out a steaming cupful. | 
walked to the table; my heart beat 
quickly and my hand shook. My com- 
rades did not notice me and no one 
moved up to make a place. Finally 
| laid a hand upon the shoulder of my 
Greek friend. 

“Will you 
you?” I asked. 

He looked first at my face and then at 
my feet, and back at my face again; 
every one at the table followed his 
example. And at once he rose and left 


not let me sit beside 


me standing with the coffee-cup trem- 
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bling in my hand. I bit my lip hard and 
sat down in his place, and with that 
every man left his seat and I sat alone. 


When | got home to my lodgings 
who should be at the front door but 
my landlady. I nodded to her, but not 
pleasantly, and | began to climb the 
stairs to my room. But my landlady 
calls me her son and she does as a mother 
will, even when I wish it least. So, on 
that morning, she laid her crooked hands 
upon mine as she said: 

‘Josef, my son, | would rather see 
you in tears than with that look upon 
your face. How did you come by it?” 

‘*T did a kindness for one who was not 
a comrade. ... You were right—the 
eye of trouble is sharper than the eyes 
of those who look for it.” 

‘ Josef, Josef,” she replied, “you have 
a good heart, but a good heart has never 
saved any man from suffering. Why 
did you not leave this Japanese to his 
own people? Surely they can help him.” 

oan said anything about a Japan- 
es if questioned. 

1, Josef, my son, do you think 
Pv Mid women are lacking in wit? 
Have I not watched you going early 
every evening to your work and coming 
home long after your time? And have 
you forgotten my salve? Give any 
woman two facts and an hour at her 
knitting and she will do more with it 
than a judge can with the testimony of 
a dozen witnesses.’ 

“Well, you are right as usual. I 
have done a kindness for this man, and 
my comrades have not ceased making 
me answer for it. If I had asked you 
at the beginning perhaps you would 
have given me good advice and saved 
me.” 

But my landlady shook her head. 
“It might have happened as you say. 
But who can tell? J am a woman. 
Did I not give you my salve knowing it 
was for one who was not a Christian? 
I leave some things to God.” 

“The man’s hand is almost healed,’ 
I said to her. 

Her face was full of smiling. “Ah, 
Josef, my son, I am glad of that! See, 
God is with us. It will all come right! 
After a season everything will be as it 
once was.” 
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“No,” I answered, and my heart was 
full as I said it, ‘things are never again 
as they once were.” 

My landlady raised one hand to my 
forehead and she pushed back my hair. 

“Josef, my son,” she said, “when you 
are as old as I am you will be glad that 
this is so.” 


That afternoon I rose early, for | 
could not sleep, and I went to walk in 
the park. I kept to the side-paths 
where there were few people, but in 
spite of everything whom should I meet 
but Ito, entering the park at one of the 
big gateways. 

“How is your hand?” I asked. 

He drew in his breath. “I shall come 
to-morrow to my work,” he answered. 

| was about to walk on when he bowed 
again. “Will not Mr. Vitek—who is 
my friend—drink tea with me? In 
Japan this is a custom.” 

| looked about, wondering whether 
any of my comrades were there to see 
me. “If you wish it,” I replied. 

We went to the Japanese tea-garden 
that stands in a sheltered corner of the 
park, and I have never seen anything so 
beautiful. I had looked in at this tea- 
garden many times, but never when 
spring was upon it. Along the bamboo 
trellises purple flowers hung like grapes 
and filled the air with sweetness; in the 
pools blue iris made thickets in which 
the goldfish hid, and at every turn 
blossomed a cherry-tree. 

Ito went before me into the little tea- 
house and drew up a bench so that we 
could look out over the shaded pool. 
We sat downs A young woman came 
with tea and little cakes and tiny bowls, 
and I almost forgot my troubles, for 
this young woman was like the pictures 
of Japanese I had seen in the great gray 
book at home. 

When we had finished our tea we 
walked among the cherry-trees and Ito 
said to me: 

“In Japan the time of blossoms is a 
gay time. ‘These trees are nothing! 
You should see them in the gardens of 
my city. 

‘These are beautiful enough for me,” 
I answered, “and if | might carry a 
branch home I would be happy.” 

We went out of the great carved gate- 
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way, and Ito bowed, not once, but many 
times to me at parting, saying as he did 
so: “‘You are Mr. Vitek, my friend. 
Next week, I am told, you have a fes- 
tival. At that time I shall bring you a 
gift.” 

1 walked home, and when I arrived 
I knocked upon my landlady’s door. 
“I have met the Japanese,” I called to 
her, “and what do you suppose? His 
hand is well, and he is to bring me a 
present at Easter. Can you fancy what 
it will be?” 

“ How gay your voice is!” she called 
back. “It will be something fine I have 
no doubt. A piece of silk, or yards of 
fine crépe, or perhaps a il box of 
some sort.’ 

“Those are all women’s gifts!” | 
cried. “No, it will be none of those 
things, | am sure. But, as you say, it 
will be something fine.” 


All that night and all Sunday I 
thought about Ito’s gift, and the more 
I thought the more puzzled I became. 
[ even walked in the early morning 
past the windows of a Japanese bazaar, 
thinking I might see the thing he was 
to give me. In this window there were 
all the things my landlady had spoken 
of—pieces of silk, and yards of fine 
crépe, and carved boxes without end. 
And there were wonderful ivory balls, 
carved one within the other; and strange 
swords in black-and-gold scabbards; and 
gods with gilt faces sitting on thrones 
as yellow as their cheeks. But there was 
not one thing that tempted me, and | 
thought: 

“What is this thing” that Ito will 
bring me? Surely there is nothing made 
in Japan for a Bohemian like myself. 
Well, who knows? Perhaps it will not 
be a Japanese gift, after all.” And | 
went home better pleased. 

Now I had been so busy with these 
thoughts of what Ito was to do for me 
that I forgot about all my troubles until 
I came on Sunday evening to the bakery 
again. I went in through the side-door 
that leads to the kitchen, and I had 
pleasant word ready for my comrades. 
But those who did not frown at me gave 
me cold greetings, and I remembered 
what had happened on Saturday morn- 
ing and my heart was full of bitterness. 
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I knew that they were waiting for me 
to do the work of two men, and I| was 
glad when, at midnight, Ito came as 
usual to his tasks. 

“Oh,” said my Greek friend, scorn- 
fully, to me, “so your yellow comrade 
has come back again! And how is he 
to reward you? With a week’s wages, 
or a kiss upon either cheek, or will he 
content himself with saying a good word 
for you to the family of your Japanese 
sweetheart?” 

“Before the week is out you will know 
how I am to be rewarded,” I replied, 
proudly. “ Hehaspromised meagift, and 
it will be something fine I can tell you.” 

“Listen to him!” my Greek friend 
cried aloud for all to hear. ‘‘ This Josef 
Vitek is expecting a gift from his friend 
Ito. Can you not fancy what it will 
be? A cotton wrapper with flapping 
sleeves, such as these heathens wear. 
Next week we shall have our friend com- 
ing to work in this shroud.” 

That night I finished my work early, 
but I did not wait to sit with my com- 
rades. Instead I left before daybreak 
and Ito followed me out and said: 

“T have decided what I am to give to 
Mr. Vitek, my friend.” 

“Ah, is that so?” I answered. ‘ Yes- 
terday I looked into a Japanese shop- 
window, wondering what it would be.” 

“Mr. Vitek, my friend, will not find 
what I am to give him in any such 
place,” he replied, smiling. Then he 
went back to the kitchen again. 

When I told my landlady what Ito 
had said she was as puzzled as I. 

“Perhaps he will bring you a neck- 
tie with a red rose embroidered upon 
it,” she called after me as I closed the 
door of my room, “or a frame of sea- 
shells for your mother’s picture—or a 
leather-covered pillow full of pleasant 
mottoes. No, I give it up!” 

When Friday night came I could 
hardly keep my thoughts on my baking. 
At midnight Ito opened the side-door 
and I looked up from my work. He had 
a big bundle in his hand wrapped in 
brown paper. The four edges of the 
paper were pinned together in a point. 

“It must be something light,” I 
thought, “and easily crushed, or he 


would have tied string about it.” 
But I had not long to guess further. 























THE 
Ito threw aside his hat and made at once 
for me. I wiped the dough from my 
hands and stood smiling as he came 
toward me. All my comrades stopped 
their work and waited. He stood before 
me and made a little bow and laid the 
Lundle on the kneading-table. 

“Mr. Vitek, my friend,” he said, “‘] 
have brought you a gift.” 

I turned toward the table, and my 
fingers trembled as I took the pin from 
Ito’s bundle. My comrades all leaned 
forward. The brown paper fell away; 
| heard my Greek friend laugh. A 
great branch full of cherry blossoms lay 
in front of me. I said nothing, but | 
bowed to Ito, and tears of shame were 
in my eyes. 

‘I have had a hard time to get these 
blossoms for Mr. Vitek,” whispered Ito 
to me. “But I have a friend who knows 
the daughter of the honorable people 
who live in the tea-garden. For him 
they have forgotten their rules.’ 

At this my comrades all turned to 
their work again; there was no loud 
laughter, but | could see smiles of scorn 
upon their lips. 

I set the blossoms in a jar of water and 
left them in a far corner of the kneading- 
table, but, to tell the truth, I would 
rather have thrown them in the face of 
the man who brought them. But I 
did my best to make a brave show be- 
fore these men who were no longer my 
friends. And as I worked I thought to 
myself: 

“Josef Vitek, you must look for an- 
other shop in which to earn your bread. 
These men are silent now because Friday 
night is a busy night and they have no 
time for jesting. But when they sit 
about to drink their Saturday-morning 
coffee they will hold their sides with 
laughing at you.” 

And | remembered all the fine things 
that my landlady had guessed would be 
my portion, and I felt my face grow hot 
with anger. 

Toward morning when Ito began to 
lay the table for the usual feast my heart 
grew heavy indeed, for was not the 
next day Easter, and was I not cut off 
from my companions forever? I set my 
lips together tightly and washed my 
hands and got myself ready to leave. 
I washed my hands, and wrapped the 
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blossoms in the brown paper, and put 
onmy hat. But at the door whom should 
I meet but my German master coming in 
with a smile on his lips. 

“Josef, Josef, where are you going? 
Surely this will not do! Here I am, 
ready to eat an Easter breakfast with 


you and I find you going home. Come, 
what have you in the paper?” 
I tore the wrapping away. My mas- 


ter took the cherry bough and held it 
up for all to see. 

‘Josef,’ he said, “I have not seen 
blossoms like these since I left my native 
village. Surely they have blossoms no- 
where in the world such as they have 
in the country where I come from.” 

At this my Greek friend spoke up 
pleasantly. “‘You have never been in 
Greece or you would not talk so fool- 
ishly. Blossoms in Greece are such as 
only gods plant.” 

And another spoke laughingly in 
praise of his country and its blossoms— 
and another, until the kitchen was merry 
with their disagreement. 

All this time I stood with a heavy 
heart, wishing that I might be one of 
them again, and suddenly my master 
took me by the hand and said in a loud 
voice: 

“Well, my friends, we are ail/ right 
blossoms in the springtime are blossoms 
the world over, but there is only one 
Josef.” 

With that I burst into tears, and my 
Greek friend came forward and kissed 
me upon either cheek. And all the 
others stood before me while I broke 
off bits of the blossoms and gave to each 
of them; and they laughingly pushed 
me into my accustomed seat. 


“Ah, Josef, my son, you are smiling,” 
said my landlady, when she opened the 
door for me. ‘“‘Your Japanese friend 
must have surprised you.” 

“He has indeed,” I answered as I 
held up the blossoms for her to see. 
“My! are they not beautiful? I have 
not seen such blossoms since | left my 
native village in Alsace. But, tell me, 
what did your Japanese friend give you? 
Was it finer than you imagined ?” 

“Much finer,” I said to her. 

And I broke the cherry bough in two 
and gave my landlady half. 
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we RS , 
ahaa 


me . ones said it wasn’t 
Me’ the things Mrs. Rath- 
\ bone actually did 
% you've heard it before, 
of course—the sort of 
= thing which women 
usually do : say to one another, about one 
another, in moments when soul speaks 
to soul above the teacups. Only Mrs. 
Marshall-Jones made, in this instance, 
the incredible mistake of addressing her- 
self to her brother, Owen Forster, down 
from his beloved university for a re- 
luctant week-end, and at the moment 
not inconsiderably bored with Beech- 
wood and all its pageantry. 

“It isn’t so much the things she 
actually does said Mrs. Marshall- 
Jones. 

Forster conceded a somewhat weary 
smile. He had in twenty-four hours 
heard more of Mrs. Rathbone (damning 
past, doubtful present, and highly con- 
jectural future) than either amused or 
instructed him. He gave women in the 
aggregate a gravely civil attention, 
nothing more. Sociologically speaking, 
he recognized their importance; deco- 
ratively, he felt no personal need of 
them. 

‘““Well—what is it she does?” he in- 
quired, politely, knowing the question 
to be expected of him. 

Mrs. Marshall-Jones closed her lor- 
gnette—she wore a rather heavy gold 
one upon an old-fashioned chain—and 
tapped it reflectively upon the back of 
one well-kept hand. Her dark eye- 
brows lifted, her full, firmly cut lips 
parted with deliberation. 

“She is, as I told you, getting a 
divorce 

“Well, that’s being done this year— 
isn’t it?” 

“Of course, if you aren’t taking me 
seriously—” 

“Go on, Sarita; I’m listening.” 

“You know, of course” —Mrs. 











Mar- 


Lone Wolf 


shall-Jones recited with something the 
same clearness and precision that had 
carried her to the head of the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and or- 
ganized her household upon a basis of 
almost incredible efiiciency—‘‘that di- 
vorce in this State involves a year and a 
half of residence—” 

“That’s paying by the nose,” 
Mr. Forster, grimly. 

What do you mean?” 

“So your Mrs. Rathbone is establish- 
ing a residence?” 

“My Mrs. Rathbone’—Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Jones’s gesture definitely removed 
the lady beyond all hope of human sis- 
tership—‘‘has been here a year and four 
months, and in that time she has for- 
feited the—I won’t say the respect—the 
tolerance, even, of every right-thinking 
woman in Beechwood—” 

“Not so much by what she’s done, 
however—” interjected Mr. Forster, 
pleasantly. He crossed his long legs, 
leaned back in his chair, and smiled. 

In Mrs. Marshall-Jones’s library, a 
place of almost ascetic simplicity—dark- 
ly hung, deeply shelved, sparsely re- 
lieved by a plaster Victory and a 
few impersonal etchings—Mr. Forster 
achieved an extraordinary effect of 
physical excellence. His finely modeled 
head set upon carelessly stooping shoul- 
ders, his thick, light hair, the narrowed 
clearness of his glance, the slightly 
humorous mouth, the clean sensitive 
line of chin and jaw suggested incongru- 
ously a viking of Greek parentage. 
Viking, very clearly, was the length of 
limb; Greek, the straight perfection of 
the nose. Even Mrs. Marshall-Jones 
drew a small, vague sigh when she 


said 


looked at him, but he met her gaze 
hardily. 

“Who was the husband?” 

“Mrs. Rathbone’s, you mean?” 

“Not that it makes any particular 
difference.” 

“Why, he was a lawyer,” 


said Mrs. 























“IT ISN’T SO MUCH THI 


Marshall-Jones, expanding to grasp a 
momentary attention on the part of 
her audience—‘‘she told Mary Gor- 
don—” 

“Who told you?” 

“Well, I got it from old Mrs. Beatty. 
Mary told her—that he was a lawyer—” 

“Why did she leave him?” 


“She told Mary—because he ‘bored 
her —to tears. Can you imagine, 
Owen 

“T can imagine very well,” said Mr. 


Forster, disinterestedly. ‘A very com- 
mon type, I should say. Not strong 
enough for economic independence; too 
restless for conventional subjugation. 
Probably attracts every man who looks 
at her 

“She agreed his 
thought vindictively. 

“Without the singleness of purpose 
which might induce her to get her living 
by that same power of fascination.” 

“Owen!” 

“Spoils the market, of course, for the 
unmarried female 
the philanderous young matron 
gether an outlaw, a free-lance. 

Vou. CXXXV.—No 


does,”’ sister, a 


alto- 
She’s 
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THINGS SHI 


gets in the way of 





ACTUALLY DOES 


which she has it on the 
she’s been over the 
ground before, in which she has it on 
the maidens. She’s unguarded, and yet 
she’s forbidden fruit—there she draws 
the men. It is,” concluded Mr. Forster, 
reflectively, ‘‘a somewhat anomalous 
position, resultant entirely upon the 
twentieth-century’s exceedingly inade- 
quate handling of the matter of mar- 
riage.” 

Mrs. Marshall-Jones, who desired to 
travel with the vanguard, yet could never 
overcome a slight feeling of apprehen- 
sion in discussions involving the marital 
state, clicked her lorgnette and pursed 
her lips. “I really should like to have 
you see her.” 

“Lord forbid!” said Mr. Forster, de- 
cisively. “I’ve told you, Sarita 

“Oh, you needn’t worry. You won't 
meet her here. One has to maintain a 
certain standard in such matters—par- 
ticularly when one has a young girl to 
bring up 


free- foot, in 
married ones; 


“Has she been attaching any of 
Sally’s beaus?” inquired Mr. Forster, 
carelessly. At a certain expression 
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which flickered vaguely and unwillingly 
across his sister’s well-massaged features 
he broke into curt, unaccustomed laugh- 
ter. “Shoe pinches, eh?” 

‘I’ve no idea what you mean, my dear 
Owen,” said Mrs. Marshall- Jones. 

“Not the faithful John, I trust, 
sued her inquisitor. 

‘“An innocent young girl,” Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Jones returned, with dignity, after 
a brief period of somewhat awkward 
silence, “‘is naturally at a disadvantage 
beside a mature and hardened woman. 
She stops at nothing.” 

“Meaning Sally or Mrs. Rathbone?” 

“IT think we won’t discuss it any 
further,” said Mrs. Marshall-Jones. 
“Have you finished your tea? Will you 
have a cigarette?” 

“One of my own, thanks,—not liking 
the kind you keep,” Mr. Forster ex- 
plained, with more than brotherly frank- 
ness. ‘“‘Cheer up, Sarita; according to 
your own account, the lone wolf has only 
two more months to stalk in these wild, 
wet woods 

"The what?” 


” pur- 


inquired Mrs. Marshall 
Jones, sharply. A small pleased smile 
dawned at the corners of her eyes; 
she looked for the moment uncommonly 
like one who, essaying an oyster, bites 
upon a pearl. 
“The lone wolf 
out of matrimony 
ous emotional trathe 
*'That’s really very 
sister, thoughtfully. She 


the obstacle to ser- 


ory 


said his 
allowed het 


1” 
good, 


smile to become a fixed gleam, shot 
through with not unnatural malice. 
**Not bad at all—-I must tell that to Mrs. 
Beatty—’ 


“You would, of course,” accepted Mr. 
Forster, briefly. “Good Lord! | am a 
fool i 

Which was how Mrs. Rathbone came 
by the name of the Lone Wolf. Mrs. 
Marshall-Jones and old Mrs. Beatty, 
between them, disseminated Owen Fors- 
ter’s little pleasantry rather widely. 

Meantime, at a dinner-dance at the 
Country Club the night after that desul- 
tory bit of talk in Mrs. Marshall- 
Jones’s library, Mr. Forster, reluctantly 
making his way from the comparative 
seclusion of a stand near the veranda 
railing to the deandld publicity of his 
sister's beckoning forefinger, was hailed 


the lady half in, half 
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and stopped by a young man in gar- 
ments of conspicuous correctness, with 
a slender, black-haired person on his 
arm. 

**H-lo, Forste r!”’ cried the young man, 
joyously. ‘Didn’t know you were in 


town. How’s the Submerged Tenth and 
the Fourth Estate—and all the rest of 
it?” 

“How are you, John?” said Mr. 


Forster, kindly. He waived sociological 
discussion for the time being. 

“You're looking fine,” continued the 
young man. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Forster. 

The woman beside them opened an 
oddly shaped fan of peacock feathers 
and brushed her cheek with it. 

“Well, Johnnie,” she suggested, in a 
light, soft drawl, “I may be ethereal, 
but I am not as yet invisible. Is this 
Mr. Forster? And why don’t you pre- 
sent him? We have been looking Wwist- 


fully at each other this last five min- 
utes.” 
“Gee! I beg your pardon!” said 


Kinney, contritely. 
Forster with due 

The woman was, of course, Mrs. 
Rathbone. She wore a gown of gold- 
colored tulle, very shimmering, very 
flimsy, hung with a barbaric tracery of 
beads from rather lovely shoulders, and 
ending abruptly above the slimmest 
gold-stockinged ankles Mr. Forster had 
ever seen. Her dark hair was smooth as 
bronze and almost as immobile. Her 
lips and cheeks were rouged, not osten- 
tatiously however, and there was the 
delicate accent of a tiny black court- 
plaster heart at the tail of one eye. Mr. 
Forster thought he had never seen a 
more finished nor more futile product. 
Then she smiled at him and he observed 
with a sort of aloof and governed ac- 
curacy that her black-lashed eyes were 
blue—unexpectedly, astoundingly blue, 
like the morning sky, or the eyes of a 
child. 

At this juncture she addressed him 
directly. ‘‘Johnny’s deserting me. I 
regard you as an angel from heaven. I 
wish to sit in a corner and talk—” 

“[’m not deserting you,” Kinney pro- 
tested, stoutly; but she somehow dis- 


He presented Mr. 
ceremony. 


posed of him none the less, prettily re- 
gretful, a martyr to necessity. 




















“Oh yes, you are, Johnny! You 
haven’t danced with your hostess, and 
she dislikes me enough without that. If 
you wish to save my reputation, dearest 
John ts 

So dearest John departed, with a back- 
ward look and a smothered sigh to which 
Mr. Forster gave amused and reluctant 
witness. 

“I am the least bit tired,” mourned 
Mrs. Rathbone. ‘“‘Isn’t there a little 
table somewhere 

She ordered Scotch and soda upon 
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She lifted beautifully marked brows. 
Your sister?” 
“Mrs. Marshall-Jones.” 
“Oh, dear me! Is that your sister? 
‘Too bad—so SOTTY . sighed Mrs. Rath- 
bone. “‘She must be in a towering rage 
by now. You know she doesn’t care for 
me—at ail.” 

“So I understand,” said Mr. Forster. 

“Can you imagine why?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and_al- 
lowed her an uncompleted smile. She, 
for her part, assumed a kind of frankness: 


“é 





“AM I ALTOGETHE 


Mr. Forster’s detached invitation, and 
powdered her nose while waiting, before 
a scrap of a mirror set in the lid of a 
small, French-enameled box. Mr. For- 
ster, leaning one elbow upon the table, 
said nothing at all, but watched her 
gravely. 

At last she made a lazily impertinent 
face at him, putting away the infini- 
tesimal powder-puff. “Am I altogether 
beautiful? And where were you going 
when Johnny waylaid you? I have a 
feeling that it was something of im- 
portance —” 

‘““My sister apparently wished to 
speak to me,” said Mr. Forster. 





R BEAUTIFUL?’ 


“Johnny, of course, I suppose.” 

“Why Johnny ?—and why of course?” 

“Sally, you know—and Johnny. Hea- 
ven had almost put that match across, 
it seems—only Johnny—” 

“Yes?” inquired Mr. Forster. 

“He prefers to sit in my pocket—why, 
I don’t know. I am not,” said Mrs. 
Rathbone, gently, ““mad about boys. | 
am getting old and I wish to be amused.” 

“How old are you, by any chance?” 
inquired Forster, coolly. “‘ May I smoke?” 

“*Give me one, too,” said Mrs. Rath- 
bone. She took a cigarette and lit it at 
the match he held out for her. “I’m 
twenty-six. And you?” 
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‘Thirty-four,’ said Mr. Forster. 
Mrs. Rathbone smiled at him redec- 


tively between trailing wisps of smoke. 
Her eyes looked very blue. 

“T’'d have given you thirty-two or 
thereabouts—there’s an odd sort of in- 
about you. You don’t like 
women, do you? 

“Why should you say that?” 
* Because,”’ she enlightened him, with- 


nocence 


out hesitation, “I don’t as a rule have 
to work so hard to get a spark.” 
They smiled at each other after a 


moment across a silence. 

“Whatever do you do for a living?” 
asked Mrs. Rathbone, presently. 

“Chair of and political 
economy—at ...° He named an el- 
derly university in a neighboring State. 

Teaching! Oh, dreadful! And do 
you have to work hard—to get sparks, 
too?” 

‘**T sometimes think there ain’t no such 


sock alc ey 


animal.” He added, directly, “And 
what do you do—for a living?” 
he peacock fan slid open and 


screened a smile. 
ask a woman! 


“What a question—to 
However—since you do 
ask it—nothing just now. I’m busy get- 
ting a divorce—don’t say your sister 
failed to mention it.” 

“And why the divorce?” 

It was the look and the tone of the 
class-room. Mrs. Rathbone submitted 
airily: 

“He bored me. I bored him. 
impossible situation—if you've 
tried it. You aren’t married?” 

“There, but for the grace of God 

“Quite so.”” She nodded and sighed, 
smiling bewilderingly upon the heels of 
it. “Myself, | married at twenty. 
When he only bent his head abstractedly 
she drew the feathery edge of her fan 
fleetingly across his sleeve. “*Why don’t 
you ask me questions?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Mr. 


It’s an 
ever 


” 


Forster. 


‘It hadn’t occurred to me. Were you 
waiting to be asked?” 
“No said Mrs. Rathbone, “but 


men mostly do.” 

A waiter brought various glasses, two 
long, two short, poured Scotch whisky 
upon ice, sent soda hissing upon that, 
presente ‘da check to be signe ‘d, swept the 
with a waiter’s smile, and de- 


scene 
pa rted. 
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Mrs. Rathbone ground out the red 
tip of her cigarette upon an ash-receiver 
and lifted her gl: ASS. ‘Votre santé!” 

“Happy d: ly s! re sponded M rt. 
ster, with a curiously 
glance. 


“Are there any such?” inquired Mrs. 
Rathbone, politely mocking. 

From the far end of the club-house 
veranda the sensuously dragging appeal 
of a waltz crept out upon the air. Lan- 
terns swung on vines between pillar and 
pillar dippe -d on a sudden freshening 
wind. There was a little current of 
dancers setting toward the music. 


For- 
unimpassioned 


“Do you dance?” asked Mrs. Rath- 
bone. 
**No, I do not,” said Mr. Forster. 


She began a laughing reproach and 
stopped, fan at her lips. ‘‘Some one is 
looking at you coldly.” 

Mr. Forster turned his head. 

In the doorway just behind him stood 
Sarita the younger and John Kinney. 
Sarita, a pink-and-white creature, well 
rounded, already foreshadowing her 
mother’s solidity of aspect, was frowning 


slightly. In Kinney’s eyes, resting upon 
Mrs. Rathbone, glimmered a certain 
hunger for enslavement. He looked as 
if the flicker of an eyelash would draw 
him. 

Mrs. Rathbone bowed pleasantly, 


with an effect of having done the same 
thing in the same way a great many 
times before. 
“Well, Sally?” said Mr. Forster. 
The two in the doorway spoke and 
passed on, not without the tribute of a 
yearning look trailed backward over 
young Kinney’s stalwart shoulder. 
“You see?” sighed Mrs. Rathbone. 
Mr. Forster nodded and smiled, re- 


garding her curiously. 


“Would you call it exactly my fault?” 

He shrugged, still smiling. 

“Discreet, aren’t you?” said Mrs. 
Rathbone. ‘‘Well—your sister has not 
left me a rag to stand in. It occurs to 
me that we had better part. She will 
doubtless consider, now, that I have 
begun upon you.” 

And leave him she did, attracting to 
her aid by some nefarious magic of 
lifted and lowered glance Doctor Harley, 
just then passing. 


Good-by!”” she said to Mr. Forster 
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THE 
at the moment f departure. “Tl had 
rather wanted to meet you. 

Mr. Forster took that home with him 
and gave it a certain amount of consid- 
eration, as she had doubtless intended 
he should. He had not, as has been 
said, a great regard for women, but psy- 
chology—of any sex—aintrigued him; 
and, beyond that, the shimmer of Mrs. 
Rathbone’s golden flounces stayed oddly 
in his mind. 

When Mrs. Marshall-Jones, the day 
after the incident of the Country Club, 
inquired cdfdly if he liked to see a woman 
smoke—and drink—he responded with 
even frankness: 

‘My dear sister, I don’t like to see 
them eat—if it comes down to that 


but I feel it’s a matter which doesn’t 
intimately concern me.” 

That was in April. Sometime early 
in May Mrs. Marshall-Jones wrote, in 
evident excitement of spirit: 

DEAREST OWEN, Do come down over 
Sunday. I want very much to have a talk 
with you. Sarita is thinking of going abroad 
to take up Red Cross work with the Amer- 


LONE 
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ican Ambulance, and I am terribly unnerved. 
1 think you may 
her. In any 


have some influence with 


case—for my sake 

For whosever sake—the thing at the 
moment being not very clear even to 
Mr. Forster himself—Mr. Forster went. 
He found Mrs. Marshall- Jones distinctly 
haggard. She received him in a grimly 
purple negligée—she for whom any de- 
parture from rigidly boned collars and 
assertive waist- lines was prescient and 
there were traces of tears on her well- 
powdered cheeks. 


They exchanged commonplaces. 


“You are looking well, Owen,” said 
Mrs. Marshall-Jones. 
Thanks,” said Mr. Forster. ‘What's 


wrong with you?” 


The mirror of the lady’s dressing- 
table—she had received him in het 
secret chamber—gave back a _ briefly 


distorted visage. 
“Sarita, as | wrote you—”’ she began. 
“What’s wrong with Sarita?’ in- 
quired Mr. Forster, pleasantly. He lay 
back in the chair he had selected, a 
chaise longue, not too Gallic in appear- 





IN KINNEY’S 


EYES GLEAMED 





4 CERTAIN 


HUNGER FOR ENSLAVEMENT 
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ance and barren of cushions. 
him, on a chaste gray wall, colored 
print of Reynolds’s “Innocence” folded 
sedate small hands and stared smugly. 
“Sarita,” said Mrs. Marshall-Jones, 
huskily, “is determined to join the 
American Red Cross—abroad. Nothing 
I can say has the remotest effect on her. 
She will kill me 
“Much more 


Facing 


apt to kill some un- 
fortunate poilu—always supposing she 
gets her hands on him. Why,” sug- 
gested Sarita’s uncle, calmly, “‘can’t she 
stay at home?” 

Mrs. Marshall-Jones broke an orange- 
wood stick with which she had been 
toying between suddenly nervous fin- 
gers. “I’m afraid—she—isn’t happy 
here, Owen.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Forster. He 
crossed his legs and, with a brusque re- 
quest for permission, lit a cigarette. 
“Where’s John Kinney?” he asked, sud- 
denly. 

Mrs. Marshall-Jones turned cold and 
a trifle sullen. ‘What has that to do 
with it?” 

“IT see,” said Mr. Forster. ‘ Beauty 
still draws him by a single hair, as it 
were. Too bad, eh?” 

‘It is nothing short of infatuation,” 
his sister stated, bitterly. 

“He the only one?” 

“Sarita,” said her mother, proudly 
indignant, * ‘has never lacked— 

“ Pursuers ?” 

“Young men friends,” 
Marshall-Jones, acidly. 
like some girls—” 

“TI dare say not. However, what | 
intended to ask was if John were the 
only helpless victim of—” 

“Of the Lone Wolf?” interpolated the 
lady in her turn. (Undoubtedly she 
scored there.) “‘Heis not. Do you re- 
member Robert Railley? He and his 
wife are on the verge of separation. 
Jim Dunecan—Harry Lake Old Mr. 
Brent has made himself a laughing- 
stock. ‘There’s hardly a man in town 
who hasn’t one time or another—” 

**No wonder, when you and the other 
women advertise the siren so effectively. 
What would you like me to do? Go and 
see her? Make a moving appeal?” 


corrected Mrs. 
“She is not 





‘I had no such thought,” Mrs. Mar- 
shall-Jones denied, 


hurriedly. But it 
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was obvious that sne had. So, after 
a certain amount of further discussion, 
inexplicably to himself, Mr. Forster 
went. Midway of the lower hall, when, 
an hour or so later, he started forth, he 
met Sarita. Sarita looked a little pale 
and heavily dehant. Her eyelids were 
pink. 

‘| suppose you were sent for to talk 
me ove r,” she observed, unpleasantly. 

“Mother may as well understand I’m 
going to live my own life.’ 

“Undoubtedly, Nora,” said Mr. For- 
ster. ‘Don’t forget to slam the door 
behind you.” 

He left Sarita staring gloomily, and 
continued on his way. 

Mrs. Rathbone was at nome, a fact 
he had already ascertained by telephone; 
but beside her from out the delicate 
shadows of a white-paneled living-room 
rose young John Kinney, a fellow-guest 
whom Mr. Forster had not foreseen. 
However, young Kinney endured but 
briefly. There was a distinct suggestion 
of truancy about him, and, having con- 
tributed a certain amount of uneasily 
casual conversation concerning local 
weather conditions, he took 
off. 

Mr. Forster observed that Mrs. Rath- 
bone was endearingly addressed by her 


given name, Lilias, a combination of 


syllables suggestive of moonlit gardens. 

When the boy had gone: 

“How awfully nice of you—and how 
awfully odd of you!—to want to come 
and see me,” said Mrs. Rathbone. “I 
thought we were to avoid each other for 
the sake of your sister’s peace of mind. 
Will you smoke?” She gave him a 
cigarette, but refused one herself. ‘Take 
that big chair.” 

So Mr. Forster took the big chair and 
looked at his hostess coolly. She sat 
on an old-gold-brocaded sofa, against 
which her gray gown, the delicate ar- 
tistry of her face, and the bronze-smooth 
darkness of her hair showed clear and 
perfect as the new moon against a twi- 
light sky. There was a bit of black 
court-plaster, heart-shaped, upon one 
cheek. She wore no rings, and her hands 
lay exquisitely idle in her lap. Nothing 
more finished, more careless, more free 
from any jarring emotion could well 
have been imagined. A bowl of daffodils 


himself 


























THE 


stood on the table beside her, incon- 
gruously simple, but effective; old-gold- 
colored curtains hung at all the windows 
of the long pale room. There were 
Chinese rugs on the floor, soft and faded- 
looking; a few unimportant pastels on 
the walls, a long, ebony-framed mirror 
over the mantel-shelf. 

“T rather like 
Forster at length. 

“Is that why you came to see me?” 
asked Mrs. Rathbone. A shaft of after- 
noon sunlight lay across the wall beside 
her. It reflected itself in her eyes. 

They looked at each other intently, 
unsmiling. 

“Do you want that young ass?” sug- 
ge sted Mr. F orster, surprisingly, at last. 

‘Tei isn’t possib le.’ 

“L ord, no!’ she told him, languidly. 
‘Then what are you going to do with 
him?” 

“1?” she said, a little too innocently. 
“Why—nothing—not a thing in the 
world.” 

** Did you know that Sarita the second 
was getting ready to go to France—to 
work for the Red Cross?” 

“Not really! Oh, dear me! I’m fond 
of France—I adore Paris!” said Mrs. 
Rathbone. “She must be stopped; she 
really must. How people do run amuck, 
don’t they? It’s rather amusing. 

When Mr. Forster merely sat and 
looked at her, without comment, she 
finished, meekly: 

“What can | do—for France?” 

“Send young Kinney about his busi- 
ness,” said Mr. Forster, quietly. 

“Then what shall J do 
to play with?” 

Shadows were lengthening about the 
room. The shaft of sunlight on the wall 
faded slowly. 

“You'll still have Jim Duncan,” 
Mr. Forster—“‘and Robert Railley—old 
man Brent—Harry Lake—et al.” 

“So that’s why you came to see me?” 

‘Partly that.” 

“Should you like 
home? You ask it?” 

“T suggest it,” corrected Mr. Forster. 

“Ask it, if you want it done.” 

He shrugged, and smiled at her, a 
curiously passive smile. “I ask it, then. 
What is the difference?” 

* Bien! Off goes his head!” 


said Mr. 


this room, 


for somebody 


said 


me to send him 


said Mrs. 
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Rathbone. She made a lovely gesture 
of decapitation. ‘Are you satished ?” 
“Thanks,” said Mr. Forster. He 
stood up abruptly, feeling all at once and 
not very definitely, but very surely, a 
sort of danger in remaining. “I can 
now go home and administer consolation 
to my sister.” 
“Yes?” said 


rose and came 


Mrs. Rathbone. She 
to him across the blue 
and gold and ivory of the Chinese rugs. 

““Now you can go— Can’t you?” 

But Mr. Forster did not Zo. He 
leaned one elbow on the mantel-shelf and 
thrust one hand in his trousers pocket, 
and stared at Mrs. Rathbone reflect- 
ively. He realized, with a touch of 
surprise, that his pulse was running 
faster than its wont. 

“T haven’t a doubt,” he said, slowly, 
“that somewhere in your garden, be- 
hind the honey-locusts, likely, are swine 
that once were men 

“Ulysses not being 
why,” asked Mrs. 
“should you care?” 

“Do I care?” repeated Mr. 
“T wonder!” 

The scent of the daffodils clung closely 
about her. Her blue, blue eyes set in 
the world-wise face were strangely cleat 
in the growing dusk. 

“You could—” she murmured. “Ah! 
you could!” 


thein, 
softly, 


among 


Rathbone, 


Forster. 


“No,” said Mr. Forster, a thought 
unsteadily, “not along with Kinney 
and Brent and Lake and the rest. 


I,” said Mr. Forster, “‘am a monopolist 
if anything.” ‘The words touched 
some hidden spring. 

“Tt was you,” said Mrs. Rathbone, 
suddenly, lifting her eyes to his, “who 
called me the Lone Wolf—wasn’t it?” 

He did not answer at once—he had, 
unhappily, no answer to make—and 
after a moment something within her 
hard, bright composure gave way. It 
was like the upper glaze wrinkling and 
disappearing upon live lava—she be- 

came in an instant a creature eaten out 
and in with flame. 

“You think I was trying to hold you, 
just now. I was, but just the same I 
loathe you!” she said in a still, breath- 
less voice. “I loathe every man that 
was ever born. I am a lone wolf, and I 
hunt alone. I'd like to make every 
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man that even looks at me pay—for what 
i can’t believe in any more, and what 
I’ve suffered, and what I’ve been done 
out of. | began as young as Sarita, and 
twice as helpless. 1 was the softest 
little silly in the world—nobody ever 
wanted more desperately to be happy or 
tried harder to find the way. It wasn’t 
any use. It’s never any use—and now 
I’ve got my back against the wall.  [ 
know just what fatuous fools men can 
be. I’ve seen enough of them. I’ve 
only got to lift a finger and they run. 
It’s partly because I’ve learned the 
game, partly because I’m not quite free 
yet, just free enough—and partly be- 
cause I don’t care, and they know it! 
lake your wretched little Kinney boy. 
She'll lose him again and again—he’s 
that kind—but let her have him—and 
keep her out of France. I may want to 
go back there some day. Your wom- 
en’’—she flung him the scornfulest slow 
smile in the world they’ ve used tooth 
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and nail and claw; I’m scarred from 


head to heel. But give them one bit of 


advice for me. The way to keep their 
stupid men is not to tie them up. | 
wish you'd go now. I’ve talked and 


I’m going to be horribly sorry for it. 
I loathe post-mortems.” 

“Then he didn’t bore you, after all?” 
Mr. Forster deduced, relentlessly. He 
had paled a little and his voice was 
slightly roughened. 

Her eyes, still burning into his, filled 
suddenly and pitifully with tears. 

“Dear God!—I only wish he had!” 
she said, between clenched teeth. 

And that was all. There was nothing, 
Mr. Forster considered, that he could 
say to that. He left her standing in 
the middle of her white and gray and 
golden room—a slim, cold figure with a 
small black court-plaster heart upon one 
cheek. 

That was in May. Less than a fort- 
night later Mrs. Marshall-Jones wrote 
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: from her vantage of Sarita’s renewed at seven-fifteen next day. Her house has 

4 affections—France and the Red Cross been put up for sale. Good riddance of bad 

; being for the moment definitely abjured; tubbish! I will say, however, that I am 
. ; deeply sorry for the man. 


; I know you will be surprised to hear that 
Mrs. Rathbone has dropped her suit for 

divorce. Her husband—a thin, brown per- 

son with a scar on his chin—came up from 


Above.a littered desk, and with that 
same quickened heartbeat which he had 
known but once before in his aloof and 
scholastic existence, Mr. Forster looked 


; the city unexpectedly last Saturday night. f th | 
Her cook told mine that they talked until OM rough an open window into a rain- 
three in the morning. She heard Mrs. washed sunset. ‘But who,” he in- 


Rathbone crying dreadfully—and John saw quired, grimly, of himself, “is going to be 
them taking the east-bound train together sorry for Mrs. Rathbone?” 


A Bather 
BY AMY LOWELL 


HICK dappled by circles of sunshine and fluttering shade, 

Your bright, naked body advances, blown over by leaves, 
Half-quenched in their various green, just a point of you showing, 
A knee or a thigh, sudden glimpsed, then at once blotted into 
The filmy and flickering forest, to start out again 
Triumphant in smooth, supple roundness, edged sharp as white ivory, 
Cool, perfect, with rose rarely tinting your lips and your breasts, 
Swelling out from the green in the opulent curves of ripe fruit, 
And hidden, like fruit, by the swift intermittence of leaves. 
So, clinging to branches and moss, you advance on the ledges 
Of rock which hang over the stream, with the wood-smells about you, 
The pungence of strawberry plants and of gum-oozing spruces, 
While below runs the water impatient, impatient—to take you, 
To splash you, to run down your sides, to sing you of deepness, 
Of pools brown and golden, with brown-and-gold flags on their borders, 
Of blue, lingering skies floating solemnly over your beauty, 
Of undulant waters a-sway in the effort to hold you, 
To keep you submerged and quiescent while over you glories 
The summer. 

Oread, Dryad, or Naiad, or just 

Woman, clad only in youth and in gallant perfection, 
Standing up in a great burst of sunshine, you dazzle my eyes 
Like a snow-star, a moon, your effulgence burns up in a halo, 
For you are the chalice which holds all the races of men. 


You slip into the pool and the water folds over your shoulder, 
And over the tree-tops the clouds slowly follow your swimming, 
And the scent of the woods is sweet on this hot summer morning. 
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© one can live through such a 
threatening spring as that we 


have just unexpectedly survived 
without hearing some rustic sage declare, 
from the immemorial experience of the 
race, that no matter what the weather 
has been, the apples are bound to blos- 
som about the 2oth of May. 

In like manner, but not very lke 
manner, a veteran observer of literary 
history might fearlessly hold that in 
spite of apparently adverse conditions, 
when it seems as if we should never have 
good novels again, fiction will be sure 
to flower and fruit in or after a certain 
interval of time, or an uncertam in- 
terval, but will never quite disappoint 
the hopes that experience has fostered 
in the constant reader. As there is an 
apple year when apples superabound 
and heap the ground with their spend- 
thrift wealth, and then an off year 
when they stint the whole country-side 
of pie and cider, so there may be a 
fiction year when the booksellers’ count- 
ers groan under the best novels, and 
then an off year when there are no novels 
of any sort to be had. Yet, as in an off 
year for apples, the pear-tree may stag- 
ger with the weight of its juicy Bart- 
letts, or the peach may blush all over 
with early Champions, to the shame of 
the barren apple-trees beside it, so, in 
an off year for fiction, there may be a 
surplus of free verse far beyond the 
demand of the human race, or a pro- 
fusion of metaphysics such as would 
glut the most ravenous lover of romance. 

For ourselves, we would choose neither 
a year of feast nor a year of famine, 
neither an apple year nor an off year; 
but would prefer a season which should 
vield a few specimens such as usually 
ripen only to the eye on the outside of 
nurserymen’s catalogues; and a kindred 
pleasure in fiction has been ours in the 
fortunes of our recent reading. In a 


time when most novels have done no 
more than echo the talk of the war that 
resounds from the newspapers or holds 
us in helpless thrall wherever we are met 
together in the street or at the table, 
we have chanced upon at least two of 
as fresh initiative and as remote from 
actual events as any of the happier past. 
Mr. William McFee’s Casuals of the Sea 


is no more concerned with the U-boat 


‘warfare than with the piratical advent- 


ures of the Norse vikings. The book is 
somewhat alarmingly named, but it has 
less to do with any casuals of the sea 
than with those casuals of the land who 
have moved the invention of novelists 
from the beginning of novelling. More 
conspicuously than with anything else, 
however, it deals with an ultra-modern 
phase of errimg womanhood in_ its 
herome, if she ts its heroine. Her per- 
fect ease of mind in her dereliction, 
her superiority to its mischances, is 
rather bewildering to the reader brought 
up in the tradition of woman’s shame 
and despair in them. She is no more 
ashamed or desperate than a man in 
the same case; but, having taken the 
greater risks of a woman, she faces their 
succession with courage even greater 
than a man’s and, having outlived the 
sentiment of her first affair, she survives 
in her last as a wife not weakened in 
her constancy or afflicted in spirit by 
her past. This at least is the author’s 
theory of her, and it may not be cor- 
rect; but her ease of mind contrasts 
strikingly with the old-fashioned re- 
morse of her mother who has also fallen 
im her day, and has never ceased to be 
abashed. ‘To be sure, the mother’s sin 
has been from love, but though the 
daughter’s sin (as she would not call it) 
has been from love, too, it has been on 
a frank business basis, with no expecta- 
tion of marriage. 

It will be very shocking, if you look 
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at the affair in the old-fashioned way; 
but the modern-minded reader may ask 
why you need look at it in that way. 
If you do, you will be apt to say that 
her story is very immoral, more immoral 
than the stories of the French realists 
when they were at their worst, but were 
perhaps indecent rather than immoral. 
The phase of literature presented in 
the book is as surprising as the phase 
of character presented in the heroine. 
The author does not seem to have de- 
veloped his method, quite; he is in the 
last degree analytical, but he fancies 
emphasizing his instances at times by 
first personally entering the scene and 
expressing his opinions of what the 
actors in it are thinking and doing, and 
differing from them now and then. It 
is very odd and, to our mind, not good 
art, and yet the book is one of uncom- 
mon power, or what ts called ‘ appeal.”’ 
In manner it reminds you at moments 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett, and at other 
moments of Thackeray, but both in 
their faultier methods. In matter it re- 
minds you of the books of another 
observer of the cockney world, Mr. 
Pett Ridge, namely, whom we allow 
ourselves to prefer because his cockney 
world is so much kindlier and whole- 
somer without seeming less credible. 

If you are tempted to say Mr. McFee’s 
novel is without “‘charm,” you must 
allow that it is by no means without the 
fascination of character or the excite- 
ment of incident. Decidedly things hap- 
pen in it, and the people to and from 
whom they happen are not allowed to 
seem unimportant. The heroine is very 
clever, as clever in her way as the 
brilliant business adventurer who asks 
her to give herself to him upon terms 
that she does not feel unfair, though in 
time they involve the logic of such 
things. She has the cleverness to keep 
herself from vulgar ruin until she mar- 
ries the last successor of her first lover. 
Possibly such things can be, but they do 
not seem probable, and one accepts much 
more willingly the life-long regret of the 
clever girl’s simple mother who repents 
her sin, as she feels it to be. She goes to 
live with her daughter after the clever 
girl’s marriage, and they get on very well 
in a common interest in the son and 
brother, and the husband and son-in-law, 


who are “‘casuals of the sea” during a 
long voyage on the same tramp steamer, 
where they are related to each other as 
captain and coal-trimmer, and = are 
tacitly agreed in ignoring any other re- 
lation. The skipper is half wild with 
jealousy of the wife he has left behind, 
but he ungrudgingly accepts the stoker 
as a brother when he returns to her, and 
the stoker marries a nice Welsh girl 
whom he had left behind him and to 
whom his truth has not been unquali- 
hed. 

The book is not to be given praise or 
blame without qualification. If it is not 
masterly, it is by way of being masterly, 
and is the potentiality of better things 
in the author. Socially it scarcely rises 
above the level of successful business 
life, but on this level, as on the Various 
levels to the lowest which 1 ite xplores, the 
character portrayed is always interest- 
ing, and mostly, or at least often, it 1s 
convincing. It belongs to the newer 
order of English fiction, but rather as 
this is represented in the work of Mr. 
Arnold Bennett than in that of Mr. 
Galsworthy; and it has times of being 
almost more American than English, 
though we think of no American work 
which it is akin to. In a curious, but 
not a very high sort, its literature 1s 
international; that is, its English 1s 
saturated with American slang, so that 
one could not very well say whether the 
author’s native parlance was English or 
American. Its realism suggests that of 
Mr. George Moore; yet we should say 
Mr. McFee was not Irish, as Mr. Moore 
is when he is not French; and but for 
his name we should say Mr. McFee 
was not Scotch, or, if Scotch, then the 
first Scotchman of his literary kind. 

There may be something definite in 
the book which we miss because it is so 
wanting in dramatic method, but which 
certainly we do not miss in Mr. Paul 
Kester’s very dramatic handling of the 
black and white situation in our South. 
His Own Country is the story of a mu- 
latto who has studied and _ practised 
medicine in Canada, where he has made 
a fortune and moved in white society 
with the two white women he has mar- 
ried, in a first and second union. His 
children by his first wife have been 
educated in France, their mother’s an- 
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cestral country; his daughter by the 
second wife has been brought up among 
the children of her friends like any other 
white child. There is nothing in Doctor 
Brent’s social condition to remind him 
of his negro origin, and there 1s always a 
longing in his heart for hts own country, 
so that when he learns that the Colonial 
mansion where he grew up a slave is 
for sale he buys it and returns, hoping 
to take the same position in Virginia 
which he has held in Canada. If you 
will accept his romantic dream as a 
credible basis of the action which fol- 
lows, you will tind yourself in a succes- 
sion of events full of a reality the more 
vivid, the more powerful because none 
of the actors in the scene, white or black, 
are favored from a part taken by the 
author, who has known how to keep his 
feelings, his opinions, quite outside of 
the story. Neither white nor black is 
romanced or sentimentalized; Brent, 
who is frankly the hero of the large and 
varied action, is a man of extraordinary 
intellectual force, limited by the linger- 
ing instincts of the jungle. Through 
education and association he is a civilized 
white man; but when he comes back 
as a rich, distinguished, honored man to 
the community which he left a slave 
his dream of welcome turns to a night- 
mare of rejection and exclusion. The 
nightmare begins with his first appear- 
ance when he confronts the local patri- 
cians who have assembled to greet him 
as one of themselves, but who realize 
at sight of him that he is the negro they 
had somehow never imagined him, and 
it continues through unremitting con- 
tempt for himself and his children. He 
has bought the property but not the will 
of his ancestral neighbors, whose ideal 
of social acceptability is the untinctured 
white blood whick he cannot bring to his 
ownership of the finest old mansion of 
the old Virginian neighborhood. The 
case is as impossible for them as for him, 
and the author lets us feel all the pathos 
of the race pride which is the only riches 
left them in the wreck of their past. 
They are pathetic, indeed, those Vir- 
ginians of hie, men and women, inex- 
orably clinging to their racial difference 
from the people whom they had once 
enslaved, and he deals with them ten- 
derly, reverently, making his reader feel 


that if they had yielded the least step 
toward the equality which Brent ex- 
pected they would in a sort have con- 
fessed a fatal defect in their devotion to 
their past and their present. They felt it 
their absolute need to stamp him back 
into the negro he was born, and to im- 
brute him there. He had, in fact, the 
making of a terrible brute in him, though 
he had also the making of a martyr or a 
demigod. When he perceives that they 
will not (he never understands that they 
cannot) yield him the social counte- 
nance, the neighborly kindness, the hu- 
man sufferance that he has_ fondly 
dreamed of, he fights them like the beast 
which the desperate man is apt to be- 
come. He makes the vital mistake of 
supposing it possible for them to undo 
the effect of the wrong done his race 
in the past; by repealing the repressive 
laws into which they have legislated the 
humiliation of chattel slavery; and in 
proposing to himself a Black Crusade 
for the effacement of the indelible -differ- 
ences between his race and theirs, he 
takes the way that madness lies. He ts 
sublime; he is ridiculous; but he is 
doomed, and not less sublime or ridicu- 
lous or doomed through the qualities of 
his own race than the qualities of theirs. 
His story is told with sweeping fullness 
and vivid detail, and with unresting 
rapidity from the time when an inter- 
viewer scents copy in the rumor of the 
situation created by Brent’s attempt to 
repatriate himself, and then, scenting 
money from the sensation created by his 
interview, lures him on a lecturing tour 
which proves a wild success until it 
develops into the Black Crusade which 
Brent leads for the repeal of the laws of 
segregation which fix in iron relentless- 
ness the customs and the instincts of his 
vhite kindred. His lecture managers 
promptly drop him when his Crusade 
rouses mob violence against him, North 
and South, while a conspiracy of the po- 
litical and financial adventurers gathers 
upon him. Most of these are of the race 
which he has hoped to right against the 
wrongs he shares with them, and 
throughout his tragedy they are con- 
stant in his undoing. ‘They fill the 
house which his white neighbors shun; 
his mulatto mother and his octoroon 
mistress, with the lame, halt, and blind 
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of the jungle, force his Canadian wife 
to fly with her daughter whom they 
claim their kin through his paternity. 
Amidst the squalor and misery there is 
a tender relief in the love of the children 
by his French wife, the brilliant son and 
the beautiful girl who, each in their way, 
do and suffer the evil they share with 
him, but who hold him dear to the last 
and die with him in the flames of the 
mansion he had bought to make his home 
among the witnesses of his servile youth 
In the situation which the author 
finds invented to his hands by the history 
of our national past, by slavery and by 
the abolition of slavery, by the errors 
of Reconstruction and by the attempted 
repair of these errors, he holds it his 
affair to ascertain the facts of that even 
fate which touches all alike in the play 
f his scheme. Without rehearsing it: 
ote sk incidents one after an- 
other, its compass cannot be ascertained 
by criticism of the drama, which must be 
recognized as the highest melodrama. 
A curious phase of it, showing pathet 
ically rather than amusingly, 1s the fact 
that dhe tragedy of the black man is no 
longer comical, as it has been in our 
tradition, while the comedy of the white 
man is tragical. In a handling less kind 
the poverty-stricken pride of the Vir- 


ginian gentry who trample the pride of 


their mulatto neighbor into the dust 
might have been the conventional thing 
that poverty-stricken pride has always 
been; but here it is gently used, almost 
reverently, while no phase of it is 
blinked. Like many things in the ro- 
mance, it is new to fiction, while many 
other things are as threadbare old 
as the penury which is so delicately 
treated. What is still more important 
is the full recognition of the inflexible 
instinct of the Anglo-Saxon race in its 
abhorrence of anything like social 
equality with the black races. It may be 
that the Anglo-Saxon’s love of freedom 
in himself impels him to contempt for 
the victim of slavery, as if the victim 
were guilty of his own wrong or his own 
color. But this will not account for the 
repulsion of the negro in the North, 
where he is not subjected to the unequal 
laws of segregation, but is socially ex- 
cluded almost as rigidly. 
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Any one who knows the South even 

little must own that the situation is 
more and more alleviated by the humane 
view which enlightened Southerners are 
meantime taking of it. They feel, as 
enlightened Northerners feel, that their 
only possible future with the negro is 
through his elevation intellectually as 
well as industrially, and though the 
atrocious crimes from race to race 
tinue,—the unspeakable crimes against 
white women and the savage hangings 
and burnings of the criminals, or sup- 
posed criminals,—yet the case without 
change of conditions is not so bad as it 
has been. 

In the mean while it would be wrong- 
ing a work of imagination, a romantic 
drama often passing the bounds of 
Elizabethan license in its daring design, 
to hold it to account for not keeping to 
the lines of social statistics. When it 
comes to the study of personal character 
in white or black, or to the events in 
which such character evolves itself, no 
realistic novel such as, say, Casuals of 
the Sea surpasses it in minute natural- 
ism. It is only when the problem, which 
looms so large and lurid im any retro- 
spect of the book, lifts and lets the wit- 
ness see in the countless traits and facts 
so graphically studied that he can realize 
what a unique contribution to our fiction 
this melodrama is. Any adequate con- 
spect of its events and persons is 1mpos- 
sible here, but the reader cannot open 
upon any scene of it without feeling that 
a rare talent, scarcely known in fiction, 1s 
at work in the varied action with a full 
consciousness of what 1s comic, what is 
tragic in it. As to whether it will effect 
much or little for political or social! 
good, it is not the business of merely 
literary criticism to inquire, much less to 
ascertain. From glacial epoch to glacial 
epoch is a long time, and few of us will 
be apt to outlive historic evils appar- 
ently destined to survive to the next 
World Frost. But it may be well to re- 
member in our haste for the millennium 
that if there has never been any such 
thing as justice, there has always been, 
and will always be, a great measure of 
mercy between men, and perhaps this or 
something like it, may be the moral of 
such a fable as His Own Country. 


con- 










HENRY 


LIVING literature must, in its 
A genesis, embodiment, growth, and 
destiny, be of the very quality 
and nature of the human life it reflects. 
If in its higher values it transcends the 
common levels of our human nature, yet 
it can never rise above its vital source. 
Indeed, in its highest reaches of creative 
vision and faculty, it most adequately 
registers the transcendency of that 
source. This is not so much a matter of 
exaltation as that in some wonderful 
way the essential truth and beauty in- 
herent in life attain realization. 

Every living thing that 1s a nursling 
of Nature seems to find the way to that 
realization without hesitation or solici- 
tude. The human way involves indi- 
rection, and is otherwise as different 
from that of all other creatures as is the 
scope and significance of the realization. 
But it is the way of life—that is, of our 
human life—and the writer who would 
express such realization of truth and 
beauty in literature must find that liv- 
ing way. 

It cannot be found by observation or 
by study, yet these seem to be indis- 
pensable conditions preliminary to the 
successful pursuit of art or literature in 
a civilized age. A kind of art was pos- 
sible to man before civilization, but 
nothing which could be called literature. 
The body of every other animal was 
competent to do and to express all it was 

capable of doing and expressing, and 
that was a fixed limitation from genera- 
tion to generation. There could be no 
sense of success or of progress and, in 
such nearness to Nature, no sense of 
companionship with her. 

What man could do with his body in 
the way of esthetic expression, within 
such purely physiological limits and 
under the guidance of instinct, could 


have no like completeness and little dis- 
tinctively human significance 


that he 
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must grow into in another way. He 
could show a spontaneous grace and 


beauty of form and motion and a har- 
mony of concerted movement in the 
choric dance, and he could sing, with 
words, though to sing like a bird, with- 
out words, he must wait till he should 
contrive instruments. 

It is pertinent here to note that 
Nature does not repudiate mechanism 
in the equipment of her immediate 
nurslings, making it a part of their living 
organism. M. Fabre wrote volumes to 
show us to what an extent she has done 
this for insects, anticipating so much 
that man has been obliged to invent for 
himself because he lacked the natural 
complement. If the aims of human ex- 
istence merely as planetary had been 
as limited as those of the bird and in- 
sect, a similar biological equipment 
would have sufficed for man and in its 
employment he would have expressed 
the same natural grace and charm, with 
no call upon his invention and no more 
incentive to conscious experimentation 
than the young fledgling has in trying 
its wings. But, bare of this ready and 
living equipment, he was thrust from 
Nature’s bosom that he might become 
her companion as face-to-face observer 
and student, wrestling with her as Jacob 
wrestled with the Angel, not willing to 
let him go at any point of contact in the 
ever-expanding conflict, which coincided 
with his progressive mind-making. 

The burden of civilization borne upon 
his Atlantean shoulders became some- 
thing more than a planetary concern 
from the time that Faith and Art were 
born, and the source of all beauty and 
truth was recognized, independently of 
outward suggestion or observation, as 
something beyond the visible scheme of 
things, yet finding its dwelling in the 
heart of man, and destined, through its 
creative transformations of human dis- 
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positions, to redeem society and civiliza- 
tion itself. 

To interpret human life, following all 
its distinctively human ways, in its 
devious courses of mechanical, mental, 
and social progress and in its wonderful 
recourse through revolutionary reac- 
tions, in which ruins are seen as comple- 
ments of ascensions, and especially 
through the quiet but even more won- 
derful transformations wrought by crea- 
tive psychical evolution—this is the su- 
preme office of a living literature. 

But, as in the f all the life 
reflects or interprets, literature has its 
formal and mechanical side. All living 
organisms, as we have seen, including 
the human body, have their mechanical 
attachments. Man alone can and, in 
his most expansive undertakings, must 
employ non-living mechanisms, devoid 
also in most cases of beauty, though 
sometimes, owing to the naturai forces 
availed of, they have the similitude of 
life. Even in his statuary and archt 
tecture he cannot ignore the laws of 
mechanics. So in literature he depends 
upon devices and symbols and upon 
training in the use of these as well as in 
that of syntax and phraseology. There 
is no royal road to his learning, and it 
is a mistaken system of education that 
attempts to make one or that ignores 
the importance and time-saving value 
of routine exercises. But, obviously, 
technical training, formal efficiency, and 
all the information to be gained by ob- 
servation and study do not make a 
writer a master in the interpretation of 
human life or even of literature itself, 
past or present. 

In the absence of creative vision and 
faculty, art, literature, and human life 
itself are cut off from their real source, 
and their earth becomes a sterile desert. 
This is something more than to say that 
life and art are grounded in the moral 
order, since no human system has a 
more facile descent than the ethical 
into an infertile waste; and at its best, 
in its utmost outward perfection, it can- 
not give birth to a single spiritual grace. 
Our spiritual manners spring only from 
the creative activities of the soul—ulti- 
mately from what Emerson called the 
Oversoul. 


Much 


case of 


good—all that is relatively 
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good depends upon conscious effort 
and upon the expansion of consciousness 
itself through the complexity of human 
contacts. Practical experience is the 
result of experimentation, with definite 
objects in view, and perfected by train- 
ing, discipline, learning, and zealous in- 
dustry. Without organized and wisely 
specialized social systems and institu- 
tions there is no civilization, no progress. 
But, taken at their best—that 1s, at 
their greatest efhciency—these organ- 
ized systems cannot of themselves create 
the ideals which lift them into harmony 
with the social dynamic. Progress is 
indispensable to, but cannot create, evo- 
lution. Of itself, its objective aims, 
exclusively absorbing human interests, 
may be subversive of spiritual ideals, 
may minister to the perversion of human 
motives and prepare for the ruin of the 
civilization it has helped to construct, 
though, even so, powerless to thwart 
the invisible creative purpose of over- 
mastering Life—an increasing purpose, 
else humanity would merely encumber 
the earth. Life, only as creative, is sure 
of its increase; and bounty is the symbol 
of beauty and fertility. 

Every living thing reproduces itself, 
at the cost of 1ts own death. One gen- 
eration passeth away and another gen- 
eration cometh. If human life thus 
has renewal, by the same token there is 
also a recrudescence of our human 
nature, showing that it is not essentially 
evil, but only made so by the perverse 
errancy of human volition lacking clear 
vision of reality. So with the passing 
of an old order, nothing essential to 
human nature is, or need be, extin- 
guished. It is not by any departure from 
that, but by our inevitable surrender 
of the blind but sure instinct which 
guides all other creatures, that the hu- 
man way alone is fallible. The glorious 
compensation for that loss is our gain 
of intuition in the place of instinct. 
Ours becomes, in its full scope, the 
kingdom of the Soul. 

Since this realm of creative activities, 
though hidden from observation, is 
surely expanding from age to age, we 
need not be downcast, however forebod- 
ing the superficial prospect may seem in 
our troubled time. We become so ac- 
customed to depend upon organization 
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and formal efficiency for the accomplish- 
ment of definitely calculated results af- 
fecting our external relations that we 
expect of them miracles beyond their 
scope, transformations that are wrought 
only in the kingdom of the soul. A 
potent and lasting world peace cannot 
be imposed and maintained by mere 
force of arms; it must be created by 
dynamic human sympathy. 

We dwell upon these considerations 
applicable to human life in its whole 
scope, because they help us to a better 
comprehension of literature as interpret- 
ing life. More than ever before the 
writer of to-day is aligned with the 
leaders in every department of human 
knowledge and activity. He must take 
essentially the same attitude in his 
quest as that taken by the disinterested 
searchers after scientific truth, in phys- 
ics, metaphysics, psychology, and so- 
ciology, as seen in the light of nature 
and humanity in their own unfolding. 
The masters in the field of scientific dis- 
covery and invention, the leaders in 
statesmanship, and the great inspira- 
tional teachers have emancipated them- 
selves from professional bonds and for- 
mal classifications as well as from merely 
technical phraseology. Their distinction 
is derived from their creative imagina- 
tion. The masters, the great humanists, 
in the field of literature, have in common 
with them this distinction. To this in- 
visible communion in the kingdom of the 
soul belong also those real seers in the 

vast held of industry, whether nominally 
workers or capitz ilists, who look beyond 
the narrow and conflicting aims of 
labeled organized factions to the princi- 
ple of sympathetic co-operation for the 
resolution of business discords. There 
can be no harmony, domestic or inter- 
national, from without; it must come 
from within, from its true center in the 
hearts of free peoples bound together by 
sympathy. 

To repeat our old maxim: Nothing 
is common because it is communicated; 
community, rather, is the ground of 
communication—that is, of truth as real 
and not as the result of formal generali- 
zation. It is the implicit power of a 
conviction prevailingly though secretly 


held that compels its proclamation from 
the housetops. The interpreter of hu- 
man life must feel the impulse of that 
implication. Otherwise his observation, 
his study, or his logic will not avail; he 
must be from within possessed by the 
life he creatively interprets. He must 
see the truth of life in its very working 
from its hidden principle, its beauty and 
harmony in its spontaneous becoming. 
The fact that faith and art had their 
crude dawn in the earliest men disclosed 
to us by archzological research, that 
the cave-man converted his rude dwell- 
ing into a picture-gallery, shows that 
our much-abused human nature was 
open to the secret source of creative 
activity in the human soul. 

Art and literature must be objective 
or they lack embodiment and fall short 
of adequately effective expression. In 
this age of advanced social evolution, 
due primarily to the clarification of life 
by the creative reason, we should ex- 
pect of them a correspondingly fuller 
realization of essential truth and beauty. 
Does our present literature, as a creative 
communication for the inspiration as 
well as the interpretation of life, meet 
this evolutionary test? 

In answering this question we cannot 
ignore the supreme test which, in the 
present world crisis, all of human life is 
called upon to meet. At all times hu- 
man life is coming into judgment in 
particular crises, disclosing ruins and 
renewals. But this is, in effect, the 
general judgment, involving the end of 
an old world and the beginning of a new 
one; only we must put the last first, for 
it is the hidden power of renewal that 
brings about the ruin itself. To super- 
ficial observation the hope of the civil- 
ized world has seemed to depend upon 
efficiency, upon the forces and purposes 
that tend to the externalization of life. 
The outward aims of progressive speciali- 
zation have been fixed upon successful 
competition and upon national self-ag- 
grandizement by arbitrary armament and 
subtle diplomacy. Thus the surface of 
life has hardened to brittleness. Our 
hope now must be in the hidden evolu- 
tionary Purpose. 

This, too, is the hope of our literature. 
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ANIEL HORACE RUDD rose majes- 
tically from his desk in the editorial- 
rooms of The Star and beamed with 
tolerant condescension upon Tommy 


Graham, reporter 

‘A gem!” announced Daniel Horace 
Rudd; “‘a pertect gem!’ 

‘Another?’ asked Tommy Graham 

* Another,” said Daniel Horace Rudd, 
clearly pleased with himse If. 

‘You must turn out a necklace a day,” 


remarked Lommy Graham 
\ crude way of putting it,’ commented 
Daniel Horace Rudd, “and an exaggeration 
of the facts, but perhaps it expresses the idea 
Let us, however, get back to the individual 
gem. Itis this: Why go down with the ship 
hen you can climb a mast?” 

There was not even a glimmer of a smile 
accompanying this, but Tommy was not 
He knew that Daniel Horace 
almost 


expecting on 
Rudd was always serious 
painfully 
‘There is a big idea in that 

explained Daniel. ‘Too much 
has been made of this going down 
with the ship, which may be all 
right in poetry but is silly in the 
practical affairs of life. Keep yout 
eye on the mast!” 

you'll spre ad that 


serious 


‘Tl suppose 
all over a nice clear n 
marked Tommy 

“TI shall certainly see that it 
proper emphasis,” as- 
serted Daniel, although it is only 
one of the chines | have in prepa- 
ration for next Sunday.” 

Daniel Horace Rudd, 
1 young man, had such implicit 
confidence in himself, and was so 
impressive bearing, voice, and 
words, that there 
temptation to take him at his 
luation. Not in the 
no one 1s ever taken 
valuation but in 
where it counted 

could say the 
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it the weight of 
and all because he himself was 
so absolutely sure that it was a great truth 

Daniel had a page of his own in The Sun- 
day Star in which to exploit these truths, 
and he did this with a typographical crazi- 
ness that had resulted in likening his page 
to a patchwork quilt, “although,” according 
to Tommy Graham, “the patchwork quilt 
is the better reading.’ Daniel himself as- 
serted that he was editing a practical uplift 
page a success page a page to help the 
truly inspire noble thoughts, en- 
and direct effort; but his wisdom 
was presented in the form of either aphor- 
isms or essays that were mere amplifications 
of aphorisms, repeating the Same idea over 
and over again. Yet it was all done so sefri- 
that you looked for sense even when 
you knew there was non¢ 

In the local room it was currently reported 


trite thing in a way to give 
a great truth, 


ambitious, 
courage 


ously 





THAN A RELAXATION 
MISS CULVER ”’ 


WOMAN IS NO MORI 
PTHOUGHTFUL MAN. ICAN READ YOU, 
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that he had secured the engagement to estab- 
lish this page of solemnity by owlishly in- 
forming Myron Dudley, the managing editor, 
that “‘success is for him who succeeds,” 
which Dudley said sounded reasonable to 
him. 

Anyhow, Daniel Horace Rudd, pompous 
and patronizing, got the money for telling 
people how to be both happy and _ rich, 
and was so supremely satished with himself 
that it is doubtful if he realized his own 
unpopularity. He had been given a desk 
in the local room, owing to lack of room 
elsewhere, and he added to his unpopularity 
by trying his ‘‘gems” on other members of 
the staff. 

He went to Kelliher, the sporting editor, 
after leaving Tommy Graham, and upon 
Kelliher he unloaded two ‘‘gems”’ that had 
a sporting flavor, receiving in return an tr- 
ritable suggestion to “splatter ’em all over 
the Sunday paper.” 

bi lhey’re about as s¢ nsible,” added Kelli- 
her, “as saying, Go straight or you'll go 
crooked.” 

“Go straight or you'll go crooked!” re- 
yeated Daniel, musingly. ‘Not bad at all. 
f you don’t mind, I'll use that. There is a 
concealed idea in it, and it is my mission to 
throw light upon what is obscure to the less 
thoughtful.” 

Leaving Kelliher to ponder this, Daniel 
sauntered on to the room occupied by Miss 
Culver, the society editor, and a few other 
department heads, where he leaned over Miss 
Culver’s desk and asserted, impressively, 
“A man on a siding sees little but the 
through trains passing.” 

is That sounds aw fully good,” commented 
the girl, “but I’m not sure I understand it.” 

**T shall explain it in the Sunday paper,” 
he said; “and,” he added, in a whisper, 
“there is something else that I shall explain 
to you personally in time.” 

| hen, with a wise and solemn nod, he con- 
tinued on his gem-scattering way, and his 
place at the society editor's desk was taken 
by Billy Ranford. Billy did not like Daniel 
Horace Rudd. He called him a dicky, which 
is a shirt-front with nothing back of it. 
However, it may be admitted that Billy 
would have disliked him less if he had kept 
away from Miss Culver. Being a straight- 
forward youth, Billy frankly admitted this 
much to Miss Culver, who merely laughed 
and advised him not to be silly. 

Meanwhile, Managing Editor Dudley was 
struggling with a troublesome problem, the 
problem being Daniel Horace Rudd. Daniel 
was so sure of himself that he would have 
been shocked if he had known that there 
was a doubt of his value anywhere, but there 
was. He had been a problem to Dudley ever 


since he had been placed on the pay-roll, for 
the uplift page had not made the hit expected 
of it. Line for line, it was at least as good 
as similar departments of other papers—in 
solemnity it surpassed them—but it did not 
register the success desired. 

‘Il soméhow feel,” said Dudley, in dis- 
cussing the matter with Maxwell, his Sun- 
day editor, “that we are not making the 
most effective use of what Rudd is giving us.” 

“What he’s giving us is a joke!”’ scoffed 
Maxwell. 

“A joke?” repeated Dudley, thoughtfully. 
“T wonder! ‘There is something wrong with 
it, anyhow. Perhaps it’s the point of view. 
Much depends upon that, you know. You 
have got to get just the right slant at a 
picture to get its message, and what you 
see in a book depends upon your mood. 
Perhaps we don’t see Rudd from just the 
right angle.” 

Dudley, pondering this, finally put the 
problem up to Daniel himself. “‘ Something’s 
wrong,” he said. ‘What is it?” 

“It had not occurred to me,” confessed 
Daniel, when he had recovered from the 
shock, “that my page lacked anything. If 
it seems to, it must be that I have failed to 
put sufficient force behind my dicta, and I 
shall take great-r pains to clarify and em- 
phasize my poiits. The big idea, Mr. 
Dudley, is alway. there, so it is merely a 
matter of making the reader see 1t—of giv- 
ing him the right point of view. For in- 
stance, I have this for next Sunday, ‘If 
you work with another man’s money, the 
loss will not be yours.’ I shall elaborate and 
elucidate—” 

“Wait a minute!” interrupted Dudley. 
“Let me mull over that a little on my own 
account. I seem to see something in it.” 

**And another,” persisted Daniel, gratified 
and encouraged, “‘If you are a_ rolling 
stone, roll hard!’ You see—”’ 

“Write it out!’ instructed Dudley; 
“spread yourself—turn loose with all the 
wisdom you've got and tell Maxwell I 
want a proof of your page as soon as it’s 
made up. I have a glimmer of an idea.” 

Sauntering back te his own desk, Daniel 
Horace Rudd paused for a few words with 
Miss Culver. 

“In a little while,” he informed her, “I 
shall have time to tell you. There is no 
hurry.” 

“Tell me what?” she asked. 

Daniel Horace Rudd smiled cryptically. 
“As a problem,” he proclaimed, ‘woman 1s 
no more than a relaxation to the thoughtful 
man. I can read you, Miss Culver.” 

Miss Culver hoped not, but she was sufh- 
ciently disturbed to ask Billy Ranford if 
she resembled a book. 
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“T don’t know that I'd exactly call you a 
book,” replied Billy, “but you’re certainly 
good reading to me.” 

Meanwhile, Managing Editor Dudley con- 
tinued to ponder his problem in the light of 
‘the glimmer of an idea”’ that had come to 
him, and the glimmer looked good. He 
studied the proof of the uplift page, when it 
came, from every angle, and from every 
angie it pleased him Then, at almost the 
last moment, he te le phoned Maxwell, strug- 
gling with the Sunday make-up, to rip out 
the first page of the comic section and use 
the uplift page in place of it. 

Maxwell thought him crazy, of course. 
In fact, Maxwell confessed later that he 
looked out the composing-room window to 
see if the “dippy wagon” was coming. 

Shortly after the Sunday paper appeared, 
however, it became evident that the manag- 


ing editor knew what he was doing. The 
transfer of the uplift page to the comic sec- 
tion made a sensation, no doubt. of that. 


Considered from this new point of view, the 
page, with its ty pographical pec uliarities and 
solemn absurdities, had a very different 
look. It became a burlesque of itself and, 
incidentally, of all similar pages. In the 
language of the stage, it was “‘a scream.” 
People were puzzled at first glance, then they 
smiled, and finally, as they read it through, 
they rocked with mirth. It was excruciat- 
ingly funny when one observed it from the 
right angle. 

Daniel Horace Rudd did not see it from 
that angle. ‘lo him the transfer was a 
calamity—an inexplicable calamity. That 
it was not a terrible mistake never occurred 
to him, and how such a mistake could have 


been made he could not imagine hen, to 
make matters worse, he received congratu- 
lations hen he sought sympathy. No 
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NO ONE SEEMED TO REALIZE 
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one seemed to realize what a shock it was to 
him. ‘They said in the local room that “he 
had come across with the big noise”’ at last. 

Even Dudley, when finally reached the 
following day, seemed unable to realize what 
this meant to his high-strung soul. Dudley 
was fairly beaming with satisfaction. 

“It’s all in the pomt of view,” he gloated. 
“| knew you’d be a hit from the right angle.” 

“But they think it’s humor,” complained 
Daniel, ‘and I’m no humorist, Mr. Dudley.” 

“You can’t be anything else, after this,”’ 
asserted Dudley. ‘The wiser you try to be 
the funnier you’ll seem. But don’t let that 
worry you any. Some of our best hand- 
picked humorists are funniest when they 
try to be serious, and you’ve got the world 
buffaloed right now.” 

Deniel returned to his desk in a daze, and 
awaiting him there was a stranger who dazed 
him still more. The stranger gave him what 
is popularly known as “‘the once over,” and 
then enthusiastically informed him that he 
had ‘‘the front to put it across.” 

“You see,” explained the stranger, “I 
represent the Big Star Lyceum Bureau, and 
we need one more good humorous feature on 
our list—” 

Sir,” interrupted Daniel, severely, “I 
am no humorist.” 

“Bully!” cried the stranger. “Bully! It 
couldn’t be done better. You walk down the 
platform and say that in just that way, and 
you'll have a laugh started before you begin. 
Then you read from your own page—solemn, 
you know, earnest, impressive, without a 
smile—and it will be just one wild case of 
hysteria. You can do it all right—I see that 

and we can book you in a way not to 
interfere with your work here.” 

Che pre dicament of Daniel Horace Rudd 
was truly deplorable—the misunderstood 
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SIR,’ INTERRUPTED DANIEL, “‘I AM NO 


man must always be unhappy—but when he 
saw that there was no escape from it, he 
reluctantly made the best of it. After all, 
material prosperity counted for something, 
and with Lydia Culver and plenty of money 
there might still be pleasure in life. He was 
and always would be a man of thwarted 
ambition, hating the silly, bungling people 
who would make a mountebank of a Solomon, 
but the possession of Lydia and 
income would atone for much. 

Then he got the greatest shock of all. He 
did not know woman as he had supposed he 
did. She was not the simple problem he had 
believed. 

Miss Culver laughed heartily when he ex- 
plained the honor he was prepared to do her. 
‘A joke, of course,” she said, ‘and you do 
it wonderfully well, but you can’t fool me 
again with your silly sole mnity. You did it 
once, and once is enough.’ 

He insisted, with all the earnestness of 
which he was capable, that he was quite 


1 generous 


serious. 
‘Perhaps,” she conceded at last, “but | 
could never be sure of you, and doubt 1s a 


Too Literal 
HE reporter was sent to write up a charity 
ball. His copy came in late and it was 


careless. The editor reproved him the next 


day by quoting an extract: 
“Look here, Scribbler, what do you mean 
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terrible thing. You say 
you are in earnest now, 
but how do I know? | 
thought you were in ear- 
nest before, with your 
foolish sayings, and you 
were just laughing at 
me.” 

This was indeed the 
culminating blow. He, an 
essentially direct man, had 
achieved an amazing repu- 
tation for duplicity. 

‘You’ re too deep!’ * she 
insisted. ‘It isn’t honest 
to be so deep. And | 
must have a man of sta- 
bility—that I can be sure 
of always.” 

“Like Ranford, I sup- 
pose,” he suggested, Dit- 
terly. 

“W Ls | she confessed, 
“Billy Ranford is a very 
reliable man.” Apparent- 
ly she had not noticed 
that Billy was now stand- 
ing in the doorway, but 
in reality she saw his flush 
of pleasure. “He isn’t one thing one day 
and another the next,” she went on; “no, 
indeed he’s a joke all the time.” 

In spite of this thrust, Daniel somehow 
gained the impression, as he let his eyes rove 
from Billy to Lydia, that his absence would 
occasion no great sorrow, and he withdrew, 
pe ined and puzzled but still dignihed. 

Daniel Horace Rudd now has a little room 
of his own on the editorial floor of the 
Star Building. Occasionally, but only occa- 
sionally, he emerges from it and unloads 
“gem” upon the local room, whereat there 
is much laughter. But Daniel Horace Rudd 
does not laugh. On the contrary, he regards 
those who do laugh with a distinctly pained 
expression that provokes more and louder 
laughter. Very likely you have seen that 
expression yourse If seen it upon the lecture 
platform—for Daniel Horace Rudd is now 
one of the high-priced entertainers, both in 
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HUMORIST ”’ 


and out of print—a humorist by force of 


circumstances—a _ serious, solemn, dissatis- 
fied man who has been made rich by thx 
point of view. And Ww hether the joke is on 
him-or on the public I do not know. 


by this, ‘Among the most beautiful girls was 
Alderman Horatio Dingley’? Old Dingley 
ain’t a girl, you idiot! He’s one of our 
principal shareholders.” 

“T can’t help that,” returned the realistic 
reporter, “that’s where he was.” 








sea 


wee 

















Verse Unshackled 


BY FRANKLIN P ADAMS 
NTIL to-day I have been opposed to Why, in Free Verse, I can even 
Free Verse | love you 
\ device to save labor, | called it; Interrupt myself. 


\ shirking of responsibilities 

Phe manner, I held, was almost as important 
as the matter 

But, as Calverley said, 

is world of ours.” 


**Rhymes are so searce in tl 

lhe rhymes to “love you’ 

Are stilted and hackneved, 

Too oft profaned by jitney jongleurs and 
bathetic song-writers; 

And ‘‘above you” and “dove, you” just 


abe 


what I have to say 
Refrains go galloping through my head, 
And cadences to sing to you a merry song 








and fair 
But I haven’t the patience 
And casting about for rhymes seems arti- 
ficial 
And strained 
Now I can plunge right into it! 
No waiting for metrical climaxes 
And effect 
In Free Verse! 
Just 
I love vou. 
XN 
. yy 
Wye taint gy 
al f Pa NY 
wuss . 


a \y Wh) Bo 
Fa \ R tah Lan 
a4 i) Nit 


“Wi 
Envimees 


LIMITED: 


ENGINEER 
LITTLI 


THI 
‘Oh, 


OF 


GIRL Vr 


yut exhaust the rhyme-possibilities of 


No. bothering 

| love you 

About rhymes and consonantial euphony 
It’s a great thing, this Free Verse, 


My 


dear, 
And | love you 
**Ah,” you say, 
“Why not prose? 
Kor ir Free Verse is only prose; 
Chere is no poetry in it. 
It Is just prose 
In lines 


Beginning 
With 
Capital 
Letters.” 


Pll tell you about that 

| couldn’t sell this declaration 
In prose formation 

I can sell this 

And with the money 
I'll buy you flowers, oh 
Because | 


my deat 


very 


love you. 
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Harder Stil! 
“TI’S hard to lose a beautiful daughter,” 
said the guest, sympathetically, at the 
wedding-feast 
“It’s a blame sight harder to lose the 
home ly one Ss, re plied the old man, W ho had 
several yet to go 





An Apt Pupil 
NEW YORK lawyer 
had in his employ 

an office- boy who was 
addicted to the bad 
habit of telling in other 
ofhces what happened 
in that of his employer. 
The lawyer found it 
necessary to discharge 
him, but, thinking to 
restrain him from a 
similar fault in the fu- 
ture, he counseled the 
boy, on his departure, in 
this wise: 

“Tommy, you must 
never hear anything 
that is said in the office. 
a Do what you are told, 

but turn a deaf ear to 

conversation that does 
not include you.” 

[his struck the boss as such a happy 
inspiration that, to the end that his stenog- 
rapher might learn the same lesson, he turned 
to her and said: 

‘Miss Jones, did you hear what I said to 
Tommy?” 

“No, sir,” she returned, promptly. 




















* Henry, can't vou see that ih 


ine sung I ado wish youd keep 





, . er ’ : 
ave moved azgain and the baby 5 mM 


your mind on what you're doing 





er agas 


neh Phe + 

















EDITOR’S 


Experienced 


TH young man sidled 

into the ;eweler’s 
shop, with a furtive au 
He handed the jeweler 


ring with the stammered 
statement that he 
wished it marked *‘ With 


some names 

‘What names do you 
wish?” inquired the jew- 
eler, in a sympatheti 
tone 
“From Henry to 
Clara,” the -young man 
blushingly whispered 

The jeweler looked 
from the ring to. the 
young man and said, in 
fatherly manner, 
‘Take my advice, young 
man, and have it en- 
eraved sim ply, ‘From 
Henry.” 


Promising 
ITTLE Marion’s fa- 
ther was the onl 

practising physician in 
the town. One mornin “S mt. n 
the little girl, who evi 

dently had an eye to 

business, came running 

to her mother and, 

in tones that had a ring of earnestness, 
told her that she must call upon their new 
neighbor at once 

“And why, dear, must I call on her?” 
questioned her mother, amused at the child's 
positiveness. 

“Well, in the first place,” explained thx 
little miss, ““they’ve got four of the scrawni- 
est kids you ever saw, and then the mother 
herself doesn’t look very strong.” 


The One He Wanted 

ZTOUNG Isaac stood in line at the library 

to draw out a_ book When his turn 
came he asked, respectfully, “Please give 
me Miss Alcott’s Jew book ag 

Dhe young lady looked puzzled a \ book 
by Miss Louisa M. Alcott?” she quer d 

“Veo re iterated Isaac, “her Jew b 10k id 

“Can you remember the title?” 

i No; but it’s he I Je W be 0k,” he insist¢ d 

“Well, I'll read over some of the titles of 
her books to you, and perhaps you can tell 
me the one you want when you hear it read.” 
Patiently she began, aa Hon " / 
Men, Under the l _ & in Bloon e 
“That’s it, that’s it!’ cried Isaac 


* Rosenbloom.” 
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If Prices Go Any Higher 


har » ) iD I fear | has met 


i] ha ] hota ; hi 


Couldn’t Fool Him 

2ILLY SUNDAY stopped a newsboy the 

other day and inquired the way to the 
post-othee x 

‘Up one block and turn to the right,” 
said the boy 

‘You seem a bright fellow,” said Sunday. 
‘Do you know who I am?” 

“Nope!” 

“T’m Billy Sunday, and if you come to 
my meeting to-night I'll show you the way 
to heaven (a 

“Aw, go on,” answered the youngster. 
“You didn’t even know the way to the post- 
office.” 


A Pertinent Inquiry 

“YNE of the attachés to the American em- 

bassy in London tells of a breezy young 
\merican girl who was presented to David 
Lloyd George, when the statesman was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

The girl from the West looked at Lloyd 
George curiously for a moment, and then, 
just to start the conversation in the right 
direction, asked 

‘Don’t you find it awfully trying to have 
to chancel when you don’t feel like it?” 





Rookie (as reveille sounds): “ Hey, cut 


an 











jut that practising. How do you expect 





It Didn’t Fit 

OUNG William was evincing much in- 

terest in the evening paper, but finally a 
puzzled look came over his countenance. 

*‘Mother,” said he, finally, ‘“‘what does 
D d stand for?” 

“Doctor of Divinity, my son. Don’t they 
teach you the common abbreviations in 
school ?”’ 

“Sure; but that don’t seem to sound right 
here.” 

“Read it out aloud.” 

“*Wirness: I heard the defendant say, 

*T’ll make you suffer for this. I'll be doctor 
of divinity if I don’t!’’’ 


Unreturned Favors 

CONNECTICUT farmer was asked to 

assist at the funeral of his neighbor’s 
third wife, and, as he had attended the 
funerals of the two others, his wife was sur- 
prised when he declined the invitation. On 
being pressed to give his reason he said, with 
some hesitation: 

“You see, Mary, it makes a chap feel 
bit awkward to be always accepting other 
folks’s civilities when he never has anything 
of the same sort of his own to ask them 


back to,” 


Logic 
N Easterner, superintendent of an Indian 
school out in South Dakota, nodded 
toward a prim, grave little miss. 


“*Sometimes,”’ said he, “‘the arguments of 


children are unanswerable. You see that 
little girl over there in the second row with 
straight, black hair tied with brown ribbon? 
She 1s a chief’s daughter. Her father and 
mother are decidedly civilized, and she is 
being brought up in a household as civilize d 
as a New-Yorker’s. In argument it is al- 
most impossible to get the better of her. 

***T wish I had a new doll,’ she said to her 
mother one day. 

“*But.your old doll is as good as ever,’ 
her mother replied. 

***So am I as good as ever,’ the little miss 
retorted, ‘but the doctor brought you a new 
baby.”’ 

Well Trained 

HE head of the household wore a worried, 

dark look when he beheld the numerous 
bills that confronted him. 

“Your extravagance is becoming unbear- 
able,” he growled. ‘When I die you'll 
probably have to beg.” 

“Well, I should be better off than some 
poor woman who never had any practice,” 
replied his wife, slowly. 
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